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Born 

Died 

Citizenship 
Known for 

Fields 


13 April 1901 
Paris, France 
9 September 1981 
Paris, France 
French 

Mirror phase, The Real, The Symbolic 
The Imaginary, Graph of desire 
Psychoanalysis 



Jacques Lacan, in full Jacques Marie Emile Lacan (born April 13, 1901, Paris, France — died 
Sept. 9, 1981, Paris) French psychoanalyst who gained an international reputation as an original 
interpreter of Sigmund Freud’s work. 

Lacan earned a medical degree in 1932 and was a practicing psychiatrist and psychoanalyst in 
Paris for much of his career. He helped introduce Freudian theory into France in the 1930s, but 
he reached prominence only after he began conducting regular seminars at the University of 
Paris in 1953. He acquired celebrity status in France after the publication of his essays and 
lectures in Ecrits (1966). He founded and headed an organization called the Freudian School of 
Paris from 1964 until he disbanded it in 1980 for what he claimed was its failure to adhere with 
sufficient strictness to Freudian principles. 

Lacan's avowed theoretical intention, from at least 1953, was the attempt to reformalize what he 
termed "the Freudian field." His substantial corpus of writings, speeches and seminars can be 
read as an attempt to unify and reground what are the four interlinking aspirations of Freud's 
theoretical writings: 

1 Clinical Psychology, Dept, of Psychology, Sardar Patel University, Vallabh Vidyanagar, Gujarat 
© 2016 A Patel; licensee IJIP. This is an Open Access Research distributed under the terms of the Creative 
Commons Attribution License (http://creativecommons.Org/licenses/by/2.0), which permits unrestricted use, 
distribution, and reproduction in any Medium, provided the original work is properly cited. 
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• a theory of psychoanalytic practice as a curative procedure; 

• the generation of a systematic metapsychology capable of providing the basis for 

• the fonnalization of a diagnostic heuristic of mental illness; and 

• the construction of an account of the development of the "civilized" human psyche. 

Lacan's failing health made it difficult for him to meet the demands of the year-long Seminars he 
had been delivering since the fifties, but his teaching continued into the first year of the eighties. 
After dissolving his School, the EFP, in January 1980, Lacan travelled to Caracas to found the 
Freudian Field Institute on 12 July. The Overture to the Caracas Encounter was to be Lacan's 
final public address. His last texts from the spring of 1981 are brief institutional documents 
pertaining to the newly formed Freudian Field Institute and Lacan died on 9 September 1981. 


TIMELINE 


1901 

• Jacques-Marie-Emile Lacan is born in Paris, April 13, to a family of solid Catholic 
tradition. He is educated at the College Stanislas, a Jesuit school. He has a sister, 
Magdeleine-Marie and a younger brother Marc-Marie, who later becomes a Benedictine 
at the abbey of Hautecombe. His brother's name appears before those of his parents in his 
thesis dedication. After his baccalaureat he studies medicine and later psychiatry. 

1927 

• Starts clinical training, works at Sainte-Anne's hospital in the second section of women 
and in the Clinic for Mental and Encephalic Diseases directed by Professor Henri Claude. 
A year later he works in the Special Infirmary Service where Clerambault had a practice. 
Up to 1932 Lacan was involved in the Societe Neurologique, the Societe de Psychiatric 
and the Societe Clinique de Medecine mentale, he was fully integrated in the official 
circles of neurology and psychiatry. 

1931 

• Lacan presents some of his hypotheses at the Evolution Psychiatrique and publishes the 
following year in the Revue francaise de psychanalyse his translation of Freud's "On 
Some Neurotic Mechanisms in Jealousy, Paranoia and Homosexuality." Receives a 
diploma as a forensic psychiatrist. He publishes Structure des psychoses parano'iaques, 
Semaine des Hopitaux de Paris, 7 July 1931. 

1932 

• Awarded doctorate for his thesis: De la psychose paranoiaque dans ses rapports avec la 
personality, Paris: Le Francais, 1932. Later though (1975) he will state that paranoid 
psychosis and personality are the same thing. One name stands out by its absence from 
the list of dedication: that of Clerambault. It was because of their differences that Lacan 
failed his agregation. At that time Lacan declares that in his thesis he was against "mental 
automatism," Clerambaulfs theory. 
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1933 

• Because of his thesis he becomes a specialist in paranoia. The richness of his text and the 
multiplicity of its aspects appealed to very different circles, especially the analysis of the 
case of Aimee make him famous with the Surrealists. Between this year and 1939, he 
takes Kojeve's course at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, an "Introduction to the 
Reading of Hegel." He publishes Motifs du crime parano'ique: le crime des soeurs Papin. 
Minotaure. 

1934 

• He is appointed doctor of the Asiles, and marries Marie-Louise Blondin, mother of 
Caroline, Thibaut and Sibylle. While in analysis with Rudolph Loewenstein, Lacan 
becomes a member of La Societe Psychoanalytique de Paris (SPP). Loewenstein is one of 
the four training analysts of the S.P.P. His analysis ends in 1939 with Loewenstein's 
departure to the war. 

1938 

• Becomes a full member of the SPP. Lectures at the S.P.P. on De l'impulsion au complexe 
where he argues for a "primordial structural stage" called "stage of the fragmented body 
in the development of the ego." At this stage "pure drives" (la pulsion a l'etat pur) would 
appear in states of "horror" inseparable from a "passive beatitude." To defend his thesis, 
he presents two cases of patients at length. He publishes La famille: Encyclopedic 
framjaise, Vol. 8. 

1940 

• Works at Val-de-Grace, the military hospital in Paris. During the German Occupation, he 
does not partake in any official activity. "Lor several years I have kept myself from 
expressing myself. The humiliation of our time under the subjugation of the enemies of 
human kind dissuaded me from speaking up, and following Lontenelle, I abandoned 
myself to the fantasy of having my hand full of truths so as to better close it on them." In 
"Propos sur la causalite psychique," from 1946 and published in Ecrits. 

1947 

• In 1946, the S.P.P. resumes its activities and Lacan, with Nacht and Lagache, takes 
charge of training analyses and supervisory controls and plays an important theoretical 
and institutional role. After visiting London in 1945 he publishes La Psychiatrique 
anglaise et la guerre, in Evolution psychiatrique 1. 

1951 

• The S.P.P. begins to raise the issue of Lacan's short sessions, as opposed to the standard 
analytical hour. Lacan argues that his technique accelerates analysis. The underlying 
logic is that if the unconscious itself is timeless, it makes no sense to insist upon standard 
sessions. Lacan defends his use of short sessions a year later in La psychanalyse, 
dialectique?, unpublished. 
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1952 

• During this period of crisis at the S.P.P. (1951-52), the responsibility for the report on the 
1953 conference in Rome "Fonction et champ de la parole et du langage" is assigned to 
Lacan. At the time he is considered to be the most productive and original theoretician of 
the group, all the more so because he always uses the classical terms of the Freudian 
orthodoxy when speaking within the S.P.P. 

1953 

• In his project for the statutes of the S.P.P. Lacan organizes the curriculum around four 
types of seminars: commentaries of the official texts (particularly Freud’s), courses on 
controlled technique, clinical and phenomenological critique, and child analysis. A large 
amount of freedom of choice is left to students in training. In January Lacan is elected 
President of the S.P.P. Six months later he resigns to join the Societe Francaisc de 
Psychanalyse (S.F.P.) with D. Lagache, F. Dolto, J. Favez-Boutonier among others. (At 
S.F.P.'s first meeting, Lacan lectures on "Le Symbolique, l’hnaginaire et le Reel"). 
Nevertheless the S.F.P. is allowed to be present in Rome where Lacan delivers his report: 
"Fonction et champ de la parole et du langage," discourse in which, for once, remarks 
Lagache with humor, "he is in no way Mallarmean." On July 17 he marries Sylvia 
Makles, mother of Judith. That Fall Lacan starts his seminars at the Hopital Sainte-Anne. 

• The Neurotic's Individual Myth: Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1979. 

• 1954The positive reception of the expression "the return to Freud" and of his report and 
discourse in Rome give Lacan the will to reelaborate all the analytical concepts. His 
critique of analytic literature and practice spares almost nobody. Lacan returns to Freud 
yet his return is a re-reading in relation with contemporary philosophy, linguistics, 
ethnology, biology and topology. At Sainte-Anne he held his seminars every Wednesday 
and presents cases of patients on Fridays. 

1955 

• Lacan will remain at Sainte-Anne till 1963. The first ten Seminars elaborate fundamental 
notions about psychoanalytic technique, the essential concepts of psychoanalysis, and 
even its ethics. Students give presentations yet it is the Tuesday night conferences that 
fed Lacan's commentaries on Wednesdays. 

• Le seminaire, Livre II: Le moi dans la teorie de Freud et dans la technique de la 
psychanalyse, Paris: Seuil, 1978; The Seminar, Book II: The Ego in Freud's Theory and 
in the Technique of Psychoanalysis, 1954 - 55, New York: Norton, 1988. 

1956 

• "The flexibility of the S.F.P. increases Lacan’s audience. Celebrities are attracted to his 
seminars (Hyppolite's analysis of Freud's article on Denegation, given during the first 
seminar, is a well-known example). Koyre on Plato, Levi-Strauss, Merleau-Ponty, 
Griaule, the ethnologist, Benveniste among others attend his courses. 
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• "Fetishism: The Symbolic, The Real and The Imaginary" (in collaboration with W. 
Granoff), in S. Lorand and M. Balint, eds., Perversions: Psychodynamics and Therapy, 
New York: Random House, 1956. 

1957 

• During this period Lacan writes, on the basis of his seminars, conferences and addresses 
in colloquia, the major texts that are found in Ecrits in 1966. He publishes in a variety of 
journals, notably in L'Evolution Psychiatrique, which takes no account of the S.P.P. / 
S.F.P. conflict and Bulletin de la Societe de Philosphie. J.B. Pontalis, Lacan's student, 
publishes with his consent the accounts of Seminars IV, V and VI in Bulletin de 
Psychanalyse 

1958 

• In the S.P.P. executive board, positions and titles are exchanged with perfect regularity 
until Serge Leclaire becomes secretary and then president. Yet Lacan emerges, if not the 
only thinker of the group, at least as the one who has the largest audience and the most 
audacity, especially since his practice of short sessions secures him the greatest number 
of analysts-in-training. A Lacan group begins to organize itself, identifiable by its 
language and its modes of intervention in discussions. 

1959 

• The first issue of La Psychanalyse from 1956 is entirely devoted to Lacan: it includes the 
Rome report and discourse with the discussions that followed with Lacan's response, the 
commentaries from Seminar I on Hyppolite's analysis of denegation and Lacan's 
translation of Heidegger's Logos. In a following issue Hesnard will comment on Wo es 
war, soil Ich werden that according to Lacan the "I" must come to the place where the id 
was: la ou etait le “ 9 a” “je” dois advenir. This opposes the S.P.P.’s translation: "the ego 
must drive out the id." 

• Le seminaire, Livre VI: Le desir et son interpretation, unpublished. 

1960 

• In his Ethics Lacan defines the true ethical foundations of psychoanalysis and constructs 
an ethics for our time, an ethics that would prove to be equal to the tragedy of modern 
man and to the "discontent of civilization" (Freud). At the roots of the ethics is desire: 
analysis' only promise is austere, it is the entrance-into-the-I, l’entree-en-Je. "I must come 
to the place where the id was," where the analysand discovers, in its absolute nakedness, 
the truth of his desire. The end of psychoanalysis entails "the purification of desire." This 
text functions throughout the years as the background of Lacan's work. 

• Le seminaire, Livre VII: L'ethique de la psychanalyse, Paris: Seuil, 1986. The Seminar, 
Book VII: The Ethics of Psychoanalysis, 1959-60, New York: Norton, 1992. 

1961 

• At the colloquium on dialectic organized by Jean Wahl at Royaumont the previous year, 
Lacan defends three assertions: psychoanalysis, insofar as it elaborates its theory from its 
praxis, must have a scientific status; the Freudian discoveries have radically changed the 
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concepts of subject, of knowledge, and of desire; the analytic field is the only one from 
where it is possible to efficiently interrogate the insufficiencies of science and 
philosophy. This major intervention will appear in Ecrits as "Subversion of the Subject 
and Dialectic of Desire in the Freudian Unconscious," where the subject of 
psychoanalysis is neither Hegel’s absolute subject nor the abolished subject of science. It 
is a subject divided by the emergence of the signifier. As to the subject of the 
unconscious, it is impossible to know who speaks. It is "the pure subject of the 
enunciation," which the pronoun "I" indicates but does not signify. Yet the key concept is 
that of desire: "it is precisely because desire is articulated that it is not articulable in a 
signifyng chain." 

1962 

• Meanwhile S.F.P. members want to be recognized by the I.P.A. At the Congress of 
Edinburgh in 1961, the I.P.A. committee recommends that the S.F.P. become a 
supervised study group of the I.P.A. Moreover, in a series of twenty requirements it asks 
the S.F.P. to ban Lacan (also Dolto and Berge) from the analysts' training: the problem of 
the short sessions, which was already at stake during the first split, is back for discussion. 
Lacan did not "give in on his desire," and neither did the I.P.A. make concessions about 
its principles. He was not banned from psychoanalytic practice nor from teaching: he was 
denied the right to train analysts. Driven to choose between Lacan and affiliation with the 
I.P.A., Paris opts for the time being not to make any decision. Moreover, a motion is 
adopted by the Bureau of the S.F.P. stating that "any attempt to force the expulsion of one 
of its founder members would be discriminatory, and would offend against both the 
principles of scientific objectivity and the spirit of justice." Lacan and Dolto are elected 
president and vice-president. 

• Later that year, Lacan is appointed charge de cours at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes (Paris) and a series director at Editions du Seuil. The series will be known as Le 
Champ freudien: in time his Seminars and Ecrits will be published in there. 

• Le seminaire, Livre IX: L'identification, unpublished. 

1963 

• In January, Serge Leclaire succeeds Lacan as president of the S.F.P. In May, envoys from 
the I.P.A visit Paris and meet with Leclaire. Not only they express doubts about Lacan's 
attitude towards Freud (he studies Freud's texts obsessionally, in the manner of medieval 
scholar) they also claim that Lacan manipulates transference through the short session: he 
must be excluded from the training courses. At the Congress of Stockholm, in July, the 
I.P.A. votes an ultimatum: within three months Lacan's name has to be crossed off the list 
of didacticians. Everything is organized to reorient his students in training analysis 
towards others analysts, thanks to a committee supervised by the I.P.A. Two weeks 
before the expiration of the deadline fixed by the I.P.A. (October 31), Lagache, Granoff 
and Favez advance a motion calling for Lacan's name to be removed from the list of 
training analysts: the committee of didacticians of the S.F.P. gives up its courageous 
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position of 1962. On November 19 a general meeting has to make a final decision on 
I.P.A.'s conditions regarding Lacan. Lacan then writes a letter to Leclaire announcing he 
will not attend the meeting because he can foresee the disavowal. Thus, on November 19, 
the members' majority takes the position in favor of the ban. As a result of it Leclaire and 
Dolto resign from office. During the night Lacan learns the decision made at the meeting: 
he no longer is one of the didacticians. The next day, his seminar on "The Names-of-the- 
Father" is to start at Sainte-Anne: he announces its end. Fragments of it are published in 
L' excommunication 

1964 

• Lacanians fonn a Study Group on Psychoanalysis organized by Jean Clavreul, until 
Lacan officially founds L'Ecole Framjaise de Psychanalyse. Soon it becomes L'Ecole 
Freudienne de Paris (E.F.P.). "I hereby found the Ecole Francaise de Psychanalyse, by 
myself, as alone as I have ever been in my relation to the psychoanalytic cause." The 
E.F.P. is organized on the basis of three sections: pure psychoanalysis (doctrine, training 
and supervision), applied psychoanalysis (the cure, casuistics, psychiatric infonnation), 
and the Freudian field (commentaries on the psychoanalytic movement, articulation with 
related sciences, ethics of psychoanalysis). 

• With Levi-Strauss and Althusser's support, he is appointed lecturer at the Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes. He begins his new seminar on "The Four Fundamental Concepts of 
Psychoanalysis" in January in the Dussane room at the Ecole Nonnale Superieure (in his 
first session he tha nk s the generosity of Fernand Braudel and Claude Levi-Strauss). 

• Le seminaire, Livre XI: Les quatre concepts fondamentaux de la psychanalyse, Paris: 
Seuil, 1973. The Seminar, Book XI: The Four Fundamental Concepts of Psychoanalysis, 
New York: Norton, 1981. 

1965 

• Having founded his own ecole, Lacan's renown increases considerably in his new settings 
at the rue d’Ulin. He keeps presenting cases of patients at Sainte-Anne; members of his 
ecole work and teach in Paris in hospitals such as Trousseau, Sainte-Anne and Les 
Enfants Malades; and others join universities or hospitals in the provinces (Strasbourg, 
Montpellier, Lille). In his seminars he explains his project to teach "the foundations of 
psychoanalysis" as well as his position within the psychoanalytic institution. His 
audience is made of analysts but also of young students in philosophy at the E.N.S., 
notably Jacques-Alain Miller, to whom Althusser assigns the reading of "all of Lacan" 
and who actually does it. It is him who asks Lacan the famous question: "Does your 
notion of the subject imply an ontology?" 

• Le seminaire, Livre XII: Problemes cruciaux pour la psychanalyse, unpublished. 

1966 

• Lacan wants to continue to train analysts, his first priority. Yet, at the same time, his 
teaching is addressed to the non analysts, and thus he raises these questions: Is 
psychoanalysis a science? Under what conditions is it a science? If it is-the "science of 
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the unconscious" or a "conjectural science of the subject"-what can it, in turn, teach us 
about science? Cahiers pour l’Analyse, the journal of the Cercle d’Epistemologie at the 
E.N.S. is founded by Alain Grosrichard, Alain Badiou, Jean-Claude Milner, Francois 
Regnault and Jacques-Alain Miller among others. It publishes texts by Lacan in three of 
its issues that very year. In July Judith Lacan marries Jacques-Alain Miller. 

• Ecrits, Paris: Seuil, 1966. Ecrits, A Selection, New York: Norton, 1977. The French 
version immediately became a best-seller and draws considerable public attention to the 
ecole far beyond the intelligentsia. 

• Le seminaire, Livre XIII: L'objet de la psychanalyse, unpublished. 

1967 

• Lacan states in the Acte de Fondation that he shall undertake the direction of the ecole 
during the four years, "a direction about which nothing at present prevents me from 
answering." In fact Lacan remains its director until the dissolution in 1980. He divides 
the ecole into three sections: the section of pure psychoanalysis (training and elaboration 
of the theory, where members who have been analyzed but haven’t become analysts can 
participate); the section for applied psychoanalysis (therapeutic and clinical, physicians 
who have neither completed nor started analysis are welcome); the section for taking 
inventory of the Freudian field (it concerns the critique of psychoanalytic literature and 
the analysis of the theoretical relations with related or affiliated sciences). To join the 
ecole, the candidate has to apply to an organized work-group: the cartel. 

• “Proposition du 9 octobre 1967 sur le psychanalyste a l'Ecole,” Scilicet 1. 

• Le seminaire, Livre XIV: La logique du fantasme, unpublished. 

1968 

• The novelty of the proposition of 1967 lies in the modification of access to the title of 
Analyst of the Ecole (A.E.), a rank superior to that of Member Analyst of the Ecole 
(A.M.E.). The analysts appointed as A.E. are those who have volunteered for the passe 
and have come victorious out of the trial. The passe consists of testifying, in front of two 
passeurs, to one's experience as an analysand and especially to the crucial moment of 
passage from the position of analysand to that of analyst. The passeurs are chosen by 
their analysts (generally analysts of the ecole) and should be at the same stage in their 
analytic experience as the passant. They listen to him and then, in turn, they testify to 
what they have heard in front of a committee for approval composed of the director, 
Lacan, and of some A.E. This committee's function is to select the analysts of the ecole 
and to elaborate, after the selecting process, a "work of doctrine." 

• Le seminaire, Livre XV: L'acte psychanalytique, unpublished. 

1969 

• The issue of the passe keeps invading the E.F.P.'s life. "Le quatrieme groupe" is formed 
around those who resign from the E.F.P. disputing over Lacan's methods for the analysts' 
training and accreditation. Lacan takes a stand in the crisis of the university that follows 
May 1968: "If psychoanalysis cannot be articulated as a knowledge and taught as such, it 
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has no place in the university, where it is only a matter of knowledge." The E.N.S. 
director, Flaceliere, finds an excuse to tell Lacan that he is no longer welcome at the 
E.N.S. at the beginning of the academic year. Moreover, Cahiers pour l’Analyse has to 
stop its publication, but Vincennes appears as an alternative. Michel Foucault asks Lacan 
to create and direct at Vincennes the Department of Psychoanalysis. Lacan suggests that 
S. Leclaire, rather than himself, should undertake the project. Classes start in January. 
Thanks to Levi-Strauss Lacan moves his seminars to the law school at the Pantheon. 

• Le seminaire, Livre XVI: D'un Autre a l’autre, unpublished. In there Lacan argues that 
"the Name-of-the-Father is a rift that remains wide open in my discourse, it is only 
known through an act of faith: there is no incarnation in the place of the Other." 

1970 

• In his seminar L'envers de la psychanalyse Lacan establishes the four discourses: 
Master's, university's, hysteric's and the analyst's discourse. He discusses the Father of 
Totem and Taboo who is all love (or jouissance) and whose murder generates the love of 
the dead Father, a figure to whom he opposes both the Father presiding over the first 
idealization and the Father who enters the discourse of the Master and who is castrated 
from the origin. "The death of the father is the key to supreme jouissance, later identified 
with the mother as the aim to incest." Yet psychoanalysis is not constructed on the 
proposition 'to sleep with the mother’ but on the death of the father as primal jouissance. 
The real father is not the biological one but he who upholds "the Real as impossible." In 
"Radiophonie, "Scilicet2/3, Lacan argues that "if language is the condition of the 
unconscious, the unconscious is the condition of linguistics." Freud anticipated Saussure 
and the Prague Circle by sticking to the letter of the patient's word, to jokes, to slips, by 
bringing into light the importance of condensation and displacement in the production of 
dreams. The unconscious states that "the subject is not the one who knows what he says." 
Whoever articulates the unconscious must say that it is either that or nothing. 

• Le seminaire, Livre XVII: L'envers de la psychanalyse, Paris: Seuil, 1991. 

1971 

• One novelty in Lacan's teaching is his return to the hysteric with Dora and la Belle 
Bouche erre (the Beautiful Mouth wanders and an allusion to the beautiful butcher's wife 
analyzed by Freud and carried on in La direction de la cure Three questions: the relation 
between jouissance and the desire for unfulfilled desire; the hysteric who 'makes the man’ 
(or the Master) insofar as she constructs him as "a man prompted by the desire to know;" 
a new conception of the analytic treatment as a "hysterization of discourse." 

• Le seminaire, Livre XVIII: D'un discours qui ne serait pas du semblant, unpublished. 

1972 

• As to Lacan "in psychoanalysis (as well as in the unconscious) man knows nothing of 
woman, and woman nothing of man. The phallus epitomizes the point in myth where the 
sexual becomes the passion of the signifier." For him the structure is the body of the 
symbolic: "there is no sexual rapport, implies no sexual rapport that can be formulated in 
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the structure." There is "no appropriate si gn i Her to give substance to a formula of sexual 
rapport." 

• "L'etourdif ' Scilicet 4. 

• Le seminaire, Livre XIX: ... ou pire, unpublished. 

1973 

• In Encore Lacan argues that woman would only enter in the sexual rapport quoad matrem 
(as a mother) and man quoad castrationem (phallic jouissance). Hence there is no real 
rapport and love as well as speech make up for his absence. And he adds: "There is 
woman only as excluded by the nature of words,. ..for man she is on the side of truth and 
man does not know what to do with it." In Le savoir psychanalytique from 1972, Lacan 
argues: "I am not saying that speech exists because there is no sexual rapport. I am not 
saying either that there is no sexual rapport because speech is there. But there is no sexual 
rapport because speech functions on that level that analytic discourse reveals to be 
specific to speaking human beings. The importance, the preeminence of what makes sex 
a semblance, the semblance of men and women. Between man and love, there is woman; 
between man and woman, there is a world; between man and the world, there is a wall. 
What is at stake in a serious love relationship between a man and a woman is castration. 
Castration is the means of adaptation to survival." 

• Le seminaire, Livre XX: Encore, Paris: Seuil, 1975. The Seminar, Book XX: On 
Feminine Sexuality, the Limits of Love and Knowledge: Encore, New York: Norton, 
1998. 

1974 

• The Vincennes Department of Psychoanalysis is renamed "Le Champ freudien;" Lacan, 
director, and Jacques-Alain Miller, president. In Television, Paris: Seuil, (the text is 
based on a broadcast on the ORTF produced by Benoit Jacquot) Lacan makes is famous 
statement: "I always speak the truth. Not the whole truth, because there's no way to say it 
all. Saying it all is materially impossible: words fail. Yet it is through this very 
impossibility that the truth holds to the real. "Television, New York: Norton, 1990. 

• Le seminaire, Livre XXI: Les non-dupes errent, unpublished. 

1975 

• Lacan travels to the United States where he lectures at Columbia University (Auditorium, 
School of International Affairs), general discussion at Yale University (Kanzer Seminar 
and Law School Auditorium) followed by another general discussion at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

• Le seminaire, Livre XXII: R.S.I. in Omicar? 

1976 

• Lacan posits that the notion of structure does not allow to create a common field uniting 
linguistics, ethnology and psychoanalysis. Linguistics has no hold over the unconscious 
because "it leaves as a blank that which produces effects in the unconscious: the objet a, 
the very focus of the analytical act, and of any act. "Only the discourse that is defined in 
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the terms of psychoanalysis manifests the subject as other giving him the key to his 
division, whereas science, by making the subject a master, conceals him to the extent the 
the desire that gives way to him bars him from me without remedy." There is only one 
myth in Lacan's discourse: the Freudian Oedipus complex. 


• Le seminaire, Livre XXIII: Le sinthome, in Omicar? 



• Le seminaire, Livre XXV: Le moment de conclure. One session only published as "Une 
pratique de bavardage," Omicar? 


1979 

• Le seminaire, Livre XXVI: La topologie et le temps, unpublished. 

1980 

• On January 9, Lacan announces the dissolution of the EFP in a letter addressed to 
members and published in Le Monde. He asks those who wish to continue working with 
him to state their intentions in writing. He receives over one thousand letters within a 
week. On February 21, Lacan announces the founding of "La Cause freudienne." In July 
he attends an international conference in Caracas. "I have come here before launching my 
Cause freudienne. It is up to you to be Lacanians if you wish; I am Freudian." 

• Le seminaire, Livre XXVII: Dissolution, in Ornicar? 

1981 

• September 9, Lacan dies in Paris. 
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ABSTRACT 


The objective of the present study is to observe whether there is a difference between boys and 
girls engaged in Instrumental Aggression Sports and those engaged in Hostile Aggression Sports 
with respect to anger, emotional expressivity and psychological well-being and to observe 
whether there is a relationship between these variables. A non-probability purposive sampling 
method was used to select a sample of 160 sports players, among whom 80 (40 boys and 40 
girls) were engaged in instrumental aggression sports and 80 (40 boys and 40 girls) were 
engaged in hostile aggression sports. The Multidimensional Anger Inventory (Siegel, 1986), 
Berkeley Expressivity Questionnaire (Gross, & John, 1998) and Psychological Well Being Scale 
(Ryff& Keyes, 1995) were administered to the participants. The results showed significant 
gender differences with respect to the dimension of anger arousal (p<0.05). However, no 
significant differences were found between the sport players engaged in instrumental aggression 
and those engaged in hostile aggression with respect to anger, emotional expressivity, and 
psychological well-being. The results also reveal that anger was positively correlated with 
emotional expressivity and negatively correlated with psychological well-being in both the 
groups (p<0.05). Additionally, emotional expressivity was negatively correlated with 
psychological well-being in sports players engaged in instrumental aggression sports and hostile 
aggression sports (p<0.05). The present study brings to light the toxic effects of anger and how 
we can learn to process emotions to augment effective functioning and psychological well-being. 


Keywords: Instrumental, Hostile, Anger, Emotional Expressivity, Psychological Well-Being. 

In sports, aggression has been defined in two categories: hostile aggression and instrumental 
aggression. A hostile aggression sports’ core aim intends harm or injure the opponent, and an 
instrumental aggression sport is that kind that utilizes the emotion of aggression to score a 
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particular goal (Silva, 1983). Hostile aggression sport players intend to harm the opponent, and 
hostile aggression sports are the kind of sports where the goal itself is to hann and they, thus, 
require unusual effort and energy expenditure. Whereas, instrumental aggression sport players do 
not intend to harm the opponent, and in these sports the goal is to win and the aggression is 
directed solely towards that very intention (Silva, 1980). 

A study was found that experienced sport players used more instrumental aggression that they 
utilized to their advantage, hostile aggression on the other hand was less frequently used. 
Experienced sport players used techniques of self-control to help themselves with aggression 
(Coulomb & Pfister, 1998). 

“Anger is a natural and automatic response to pain of one fonn or another (physical or 
emotional). Anger can occur when people don't feel well, feel rejected, feel threatened, or 
experience some loss. The type of pain does not matter; the important thing is that the pain 
experienced is unpleasant. Anger is a strong emotion (Busch, 2009) and never occurs in isolation 
but rather is necessarily preceded by feelings of pain, it is often characterized as a “second hand 
emotion”(Mills, 2005). A study has discussed that anger can be a helpful medium to get in touch 
with one’s personal needs, thoughts and feelings (Lemer, & Lerner, 1985). Harburg, Blakelock, 
&Roeper (1979) reported that it is, in fact, possible to handle anger in a healthy way. 
Researchers have attempted to study two extreme modes of anger- “Anger In” and “Anger Out”. 
Previous research has proved that health benefits and anger are invariably linked, and that an 
individual -with high levels of anger -that confides in a family member, friend, acquaintance, or 
just a supportive listener show notably higher and healthier health status (Thomas, 2003). Sport 
players are required to be stress-less in order to attain their intended goal, and therefore study of 
anger in sport players becomes a vital part of research. An investigative team (Haynes, Levine, 
Scotch, Feinleib, &Kannel, 1978), along with modes of anger, also studied the concept of ‘Anger 
Discussion’ which involves discussion of anger with a trustable person. Anger discussion has a 
positive impact on health (Thomas and Williams, 1991). “Anger discussion is positively (also) 
correlated with a stronger sense of self-efficacy and optimism” (Ausbrooks, Thomas, & 
Williams, 1995). 

Suppression of anger tends to damage relationships, and individuals that suppress their emotion 
of anger (often females) have been linked to conditions like hypertension, coronary heart disease 
and cancer (Spielberger, Crane, Kearns, Pellegrin, & Rickman, 1991). On the contrary, those 
individuals who are highly expressive with respect to their emotion of anger need to learn the 
skill of being assertive and need to understand that assertiveness is relatively a healthier and 
much preferable choice as compared to violence, yelling or howling (incham). “Ineffective ways 
of expressing anger include: blaming, venting, misdirecting one’s anger toward a neutral third- 
party, silent submissions, and ineffective fighting” (Lemer & Lerner, 1985). An individual who 
is an over-expresser of anger is blended to be a more anxious person and tends to feel rejected 
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when his/her partner desires more time and space. Conflicting to that very situation, and under- 
expresser of anger yearns to attain distance and space when under stress, and may also 
completely cut-off from the particular relationship if felt threatened by its intensity (Lerner& 
Lerner, 1985). Discussion of anger is healthy (Dobbs, Sloan, & Karpinski, 2007) and non- 
discussers are associated with emotional problems, irritability and annoyance (Hochschild, 
1979). 

Emotional expressiveness has been defined as “The outward display of emotion, regardless of 
valence (positive or negative) or channel (facial, vocal, or gestural). “Emotional expressivity is 
the tendency to express emotions through non-verbal actions, such as: tone of voice, posture, and 
facial expression” (Kring, Smith, & Neal, 1994). Emotional expressivity, therefore, can be 
defined in simple tenns, such as “the expression of emotions through non-verbal actions” (Kring, 
Smith & Neal, 1994). “It appears that the consistent gender differences in the emotion stereotype 
literature are based on beliefs about the expression of emotion more than they are on beliefs 
about the emotional experience” (Huston-Comeaux & Kelly, 2002). This is why the researcher 
also aims to study both -boys and girls engaged in Instrumental Aggression Sports and Hostile 
Aggression Sports. Emotional expressivity is a very crucial part of our everyday lives and of our 
social relationships on which it has a strong influence (Campos, Mumme, Kermoian & Campos 
1994). Researchers have suggested that individuals, in order to maintain healthy and effective 
communication, should express all emotions ranging from positive to negative, efficiently (Sloan 
& Marx, 2004). Effective communication in a team of sport players is necessary for better 
perfonnance, and hence emotional expressivity in sport players is another very crucial factor of 
the study. 

Research has shown that emotional expressivity has been studied in various psychological fields 
and is, thus, of great importance. Emotional expressivity shows a major influence on 
interpersonal interaction (Lavee & Ben-Ari, 2004). Positive emotions encourage a person to 
explore for himself and experience new things (Fredrickson, 1998). Contempt and disgust have 
similar qualities and are just as unacceptable, whereas sadness and fear are seen as relatively less 
powerful and less of a threat to relationships, and therefore are comparatively more acceptable in 
collectivistic cultures than in individualistic cultures (Timmers, Fischer & Manstead, 1998). 
Thus, there are clear and distinctive differences in how people express their emotions. "There are 
considerable data to suggest that when individuals actively inhibit emotional expression, they 
show measurable immunological changes consistent with poorer health outcomes" (Petrie, 
Booth, & Davison, 1995). Psychotherapists have drawn the conclusion that emotional 
expressivity, or the maintenance of the client’s expression of emotion, strongly impacts the 
client’s physical, but more importantly and particularly his/her psychological well-being 
(Leising, Muller, & Hahn, 2007). 
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“Psychological well-being is the combination of feeling good and functioning effectively” 
(Huppert, 2009). Psychological well-being has been defined as “a complex, multi-faceted 
construct that has continued to elude researchers” (Headey & Wearing, 1989). Ryffs model 
attempted to understand aspects that constitute well-being: Autonomy; Environmental Mastery; 
Positive Relationships with others; Purpose in Life; Realization of Potential and Self- Acceptance 
(Ryff, 1989). It was also believed by researchers that well-being stems from individualistic 
perception of the world and its situations (Emerson, 1985). The well-being of individual sport 
players is primary for their focus on the desired goal, and therefore the study of psychological 
well-being in sport players engaged in Instrumental Aggression Sports and Hostile Aggression 
Sports becomes beneficial for the understanding of difference and to find out the significance of 
well-being in sport players. Another definition that came about was “Well-being is more than 
just happiness, well-being means developing as a person and making a contribution to the 
community” (Shah, & Marks, 2004). 

Psychological well-being is also related to anger ( Diong , & Bishop, 1999). While in different 
situations, some individuals tended to express positive emotions like happiness, there were found 
instances when individuals also expressed the negative emotions such as frustration, anxiety and 
anger which proved to have a negative impact on their lives (Ben-Zur, 2003). Expression of the 
emotion anger occurs in possibly three ways: anger-out, anger-in and anger control. Anger 
control calms individuals helping them cope with stress that individuals challengingly try to cope 
with every time (Avsaroglu & Ure, 2007). 

Individuals try to aim at attaining and preserving their psychological well-being by coping with 
stress and practicing anger control and taking to honest expression of positive emotions instead 
of the negative ones (Mayer et ah, 2004). Athletes in sports attempt to hann an opponent because 
they usually believe that injuring will increase their chances of victory. Previous research has 
also brought to focus the several factors that might promote violence in player aggression. Not 
only do the players alone take to aggression, but the spectators or common fans tend to become 
aggressive while supporting their preferred teams as well (Wann, 2006). Therefore, it becomes 
all the more important to study aggression and psychological well-being in sport players in order 
to understand if hostility in sports generates any natural hostility in the nature of human beings, 
and this is what the researcher takes keen interest in, in her study. 

Objectives 

1) To detennine whether there is a role of types of sports (instrumental aggression sports 
and hostile aggression sports) and gender (boys and girls) on anger (5 dimensions viz. anger 
arousal, range of anger-eliciting situations, hostile outlook, anger-out, anger-in), emotional 
expressivity (3 dimensions viz. negative emotion facet, positive emotion facet, impulse strength) 
and psychological well-being (6 dimensions viz. autonomy, environmental mastery, personal 
growth, positive relations, purpose in life, self-acceptance). 
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2) To study whether there is any relationship between anger, emotional expressivity and 
psychological well-being in boys and girls engaged in instrumental aggression sports and those 
engaged in hostile aggression sports 


METHOD 


Research Design 

The present study adopts a between-groups design to detennine whether there are any gender 
differences between sport players engaged in instrumental aggression and those engaged in 
hostile aggression with respect to anger and its 5 dimensions (viz., anger arousal, range of anger- 
eliciting situations, hostile outlook, anger-out, and anger-in), emotional expressivity and its 3 
dimensions (viz., negative emotion facet, positive emotion facet, impulse strength) and 
psychological well-being and its 6 dimensions (viz., autonomy, environmental mastery, personal 
growth, positive relations, purpose in life, self-acceptance). This study also adopts a correlational 
design to determine whether there is a relationship between, anger, emotional expressivity and 
psychological well-being and their dimensions among sports players engaged in instrumental 
aggression sports (Basketball and Hockey) and hostile aggression sports(martial arts - karate and 
judo). 

Sample 

A non-probability purposive sampling technique was used to collect data from 160 sports 
players, among whom 80 (40 boys and 40 girls) were engaged in instrumental aggression sports 
and 80 (40 boys and 40 girls) were engaged in hostile aggression sports. Sports Players between 
the age of 18-24 years, engaged in their respective sport for at least 3 years were included in this 
study. 

Instruments 

Four questionnaires were used in this research. They were: 

• Information Schedule 

Participants were asked to provide details regarding their age, gender, educational qualification, 
employment status, residence, physical and psychological health status, type of sports, and the 
like in the Information Schedule. 

• Multidimensional Anger Inventory(MAI) 

The Multidimensional Anger Inventory (Siegel, 1986)was designed to assess the emotion of 
anger. Siegel (1986) discovered that there was a significant relationship between anger and 
coronary heart disease, on the basis of which she formulated five dimensions, namely, anger 
arousal, range of anger-eliciting situations, hostile outlook, anger out and anger in. 

The Multidimensional Anger Inventory consists of 30 items, the 30 th item branching out to 9 sub- 
questions. The Inventory is rated on a 5-point Likert-type scale whose responses range from 
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‘Completely True’ to ‘Completely False’. Psychometric analysis of the MAI substantiates that it 
possess the test-retest reliability (r = 0.75) and high internal consistency (alpha = 0.84 and 0.89) 
for the two samples of male and female intennediate and undergraduate students. 

• Berkeley Expressivity Questionnaire 

The Berkeley Expressivity Questionnaire was developed by Gross& John in 1998. 
According to Gross (1998), “Emotional regulation is defined and distinguished from coping, 
mood regulation, defense, and affect regulation.’’ The Berkeley Expressivity Questionnaire, was 
developed to assess three facets of emotional expressivity which include negative emotion facet, 
positive emotion facet, and impulse strength. Negative Emotion Facet (Negative emotion facet) 
represents the degree to which negative emotional response tendencies are expressed 
behaviourally; Positive Emotion Facet (Positive emotion facet) represents the degree to which 
positive emotional response tendencies are expressed behaviourally; and Impulse Strength is the 
measurement of the general strength of emotion response tendencies. 

This questionnaire constitutes a 16-item scale designed to measure the emotional expressivity of 
an individual. The responses range on a 7-point Likert-type scale from 1 being ‘Strongly 
Disagree’ to 7 conveying ‘Strongly Agree’. Gross and John (1995) reported test-retest 
reliabilities of r = 0.86 (total scale), r = 0.78 (negative emotion facet), r = 0.71 (positive emotion 
facet), and r = 0.82 (impulse strength). They also reported and internal consistency ranging from 
0.82 to 0.86. The scale or questionnaire shows great validity - impressive convergent relations 
with peer rated expressivity (r = 0.53) as well as with emotion-expressive behavior. 

• Psychological Well-Being Scale 

Ryff’s Psychological Well-beinf Scale (Ryff& Keyes, 1995) is an efficient scale that can aid 
colleges and universities in understanding the six dimensions that this scale possesses, namely 
self-acceptance, positive relations with others, autonomy, environmental mastery, purpose of life, 
and personal growth. The Psychological Well-Being Scale is a 42 item scale that is rated on a 6- 
point Likert-type scale with responses ranging from ‘Strongly Disagree’ to ‘Strongly Agree’. A 
high score per dimension indicates positive qualities of the individual under that particular 
dimension, and contrary to that a negative score per dimension is indicative of negative qualities 
of the individual under that particular dimension. The Psychological Well-Being Scale produces 
a test-retest reliability (ranging between r = 0.81 and r = 0.88). It also shows high internal 
consistency (ranging between 0.86 and 0.93). 

Procedure 

After selecting the measures, a few arrangements were made for data collection. The Informed 
Consent Form, information schedule and the questionnaires were prepared and organized. The 
authorities of various colleges and sports clubs were approached for permission to collect data 
from sports players. The authorities of colleges and sports clubs that gave permission for data 
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collection were contacted. The researcher visited the colleges and sports clubs on the scheduled 
dates. The students were approached cordially and were made aware that their participation in 
the study was purely voluntary and that they could choose to be anonymous. They were also 
informed and assured that confidentiality would be maintained throughout. Students who agreed 
to participate in the study were requested to sign the Informed Consent Fonn. Next, the 
information schedule was administered. Thereafter, the participants who met the criteria of the 
study were given instructions for the questionnaires (namely, Multidimensional Anger Inventory, 
Berkeley’s Expressivity Scale and Psychological well-being scale) and they were requested to 
complete the same. No fixed time limit was conditioned to any of the questionnaires. However, 
the participants were asked to complete filling the questionnaires in the approximate time period 
of 50 minutes. 


RESULTS 


Table 1- Shows the mean, standard deviations and F-value with dimensions of Anger, 
Emotional Expressivity and Psychological Well-Being as the Dependent Variables and type of 
sports (Instrumental Aggression Sports and Hostile Aggression Sports) and gender as 
Independent variables (n=80). 



Type rf Sports 

Gender 


Variables 

aIAgg_ 

Sports 

Hnstfle 

Sports 


Boys 

Gkk 


Type of 
Sports x 
Gender 

Mean 

(SD) 

Mean 

(SD) 

F 

Mean 

(SD) 

Mean 

(SD) 

F 

F 

Anger Arousal 

3466 

(770) 

3405 
(8 06) 

1_26 

33.04 
(8 75) 

36.68 

(6-72) 

4d55* 

0.01 

AnyrHirilwg SiliLiimn; 

29.44 

(6.12) 

29.74 

(531) 

0.11 

30.04 
(5 86) 

29.14 

(555) 

0.98 

0 09 

Hnstfle Oirilonk 

36.31 

(655) 

3839 

(737) 

232 

36.74 

(735) 

37.76 
(6 67) 

0.87 

0.21 

Anger In 

18 14 
(3-83) 

18 58 
(3 78) 

0_53 

1835 

(431) 

1846 

(336) 

0.12 

0.95 

Anger Oat 

1238 

(2-14) 

12 70 
(2 43) 

0.8 

1255 

(232) 

1253 

(237) 

0.01 

2 03 

Negative Kmntkm Facet 

291 
(0 60) 

3.11 

(035) 

254 

3.02 
(3 65) 

3.01 

(093) 

0 

0.23 

Positive Emotion Facet 

2 94 
(093) 

291 
(0 84) 

0 06 

2-84 

(093) 

3.01 

(0.70) 

1.67 

1.55 

bnpdse Strength 

3.04 
(0 63) 

3.04 
(0 60) 

0 

300 

(0.61) 

3.09 

(061) 

0.88 

0 66 

AiMonumy 

2634 

(5.72) 

2639 

(532) 

0 

2634 

(559) 

2639 

(5-47) 

0 

1.97 

Envkotitnertal Mastery 

26.01 

(5.03) 

2638 

(5-08) 

0.1 1 

2650 

(5.13) 

25.79 

(495) 

081 

3.64 

Personal Growth 

29 84 
(5.05) 

29.49 

(493) 

0.2 

29.79 

(530) 

2954 
(4 66) 

0.1 

1.52 

Poative Relations 

3268 

(537) 

3331 
(7 00) 

03 

3373 

(7.03) 

3336 

(533) 

0 3 . 

0 09 

Purpose In Life 

26.43 
(4 82) 

2535 

(433) 

2.78 

26.03 

(452) 

25.65 

(4.43) 

0d2 9 

036 

Self Acceptance 

29.14 

(538) 

28 46 

(5.02) 

0.67 

2894 

(5.45) 

28.66 

(497) 

0.11 

2.13 

*p<0_05 

h^xo-oi 


df = 1 
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Table 1 indicated that there is a significant difference between boys and girls with respect to 
anger arousal (F =4.55,p<0.05). In other words, girls (M= 36.68) tend to show higher anger 
arousal with increased physiological activity than boys (M= 33.04). 


Table 2- Shows the correlation between the dimensions of Anger, Emotional Expressivity, and 
Psychological Well Being with respect to Instrumental Aggression Sports [N= 80]. 



Anger 

Arousal 

Anger 

EScilmg 

Situations 

Hostfle 

Ortkwk 

Anger 

Or* 

Anger In 

Negative 

ftnrtinn 

Facet 

Positive 

Itiintinn 

Facet 

Strength 

Artnmnty 

Iliiui i mnutT 

al Mastery 

Personal 

Growth 

Positive 

Regions 

Propose 
far Life 

Nq^ire 

Tlimdinn 

Facet 

_455** 

2295** 

2527** 

.005 

.446** 









Positive 

Fiindinn 

Facet 

766** 

2233* 

J72** 

.146 

2599** 

2322** 








Impose 

Strength 

2578** 

123 

2286* 

2315** 

.492** 

.168 

2572** 







Admamy 

-048 

121 

-.037 

.031 

-.081 

.013 

.113 

-.012 






liiivw nnnirjJ.il 

Mastery 

.286** 

-146 

-2234* 

025 

000 

-.101 

- 097 

-.012 

.429** 





Personal 

Growth 

2226* 

.054 

-.217 

.134 

.087 

-.150 

-.029 

070 

404** 

.481** 




Positive 

Relations 

-419** 

-.010 

-2319** 

-.160 

-.197 

-2259* 

-2224* 

208 

2304** 

2398** 

.684** 



Przpose In 
Life 

-069 

2205 

.043 

-.032 

-.063 

.048 

.008 

-.063 

2310** 

.255* 

.435** 

2537** 


Self- 

Acceptance 

- 224* 

.124 

-.054 

-.197 

-.099 

-.001 

-.062 

-.008 

507** 

179** 

270** 

.440** 

216 

*p<0 05 














**p<0_01 















Table 2 shows that, anger arousal is positively correlated with negative emotion facet (r =0.455, 
p<0.01), positive emotion facet (r =0.766, p<0.01), and impulse strength (r =0.578, p<0.01). In 
other words, more the anger arousal in a sports player, more the negative emotion facet, positive 
emotion facet, and impulse strength of the player. Anger arousal is also negatively correlated 
with, environmental mastery (r = -0.286, p<0.01), personal growth (r =-0.226, <0.05), positive 
relations (r = -0.419, p<0.01), and self-acceptance (r = -0.224, p<0.05). In other words, more the 
personal growth, environmental mastery, positive relations, and self-acceptance in a sports 
player, less is the anger arousal. 

As is also evident from the same table, range of anger-eliciting situations is positively correlated 
with negative emotion facet (r =0.295, p<0.01) and positive emotion facet (r =0.233, p<0.05). In 
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other words, more the negative emotion facet and positive emotion facet in a sports player, more 
is the anger arousal of the player. 

Additionally, Table 2 reveals that hostile outlook is positively correlated with negative emotion 
facet (r =0.527, p<0.01), positive emotion facet (4 =0.372, p<0.01), and impulse strength (r 
=0.286, p<0.05). In other words, more the negative emotion facet, positive emotion facet, and 
impulse strength in a sports player, more is the hostile outlook of the player. Hostile outlook is 
also negatively correlated with environmental mastery (r = -0.234, p<0.05) and positive relations 
(r = -0.319, p<0.01). In other words more the hostile outlook of a sport player, lesser their 
environmental mastery and positive relations. 

Moreover, Table 2 discloses that anger out is positively correlated with impulse strength (r =315, 
p<0.01). In other words more the impulse strength of a sports player, more is the anger out of the 
player. 

Furthennore, Table 2 illustrates that anger in is positively correlated with negative emotion facet 
(r =0.446, p<0.05), positive emotion facet (r =0.599, p<0.01), and impulse strength (r =0.492, 
p<0.01). In other words, more the anger in of a sports player, more is the negative emotion facet, 
positive emotion facet and impulse strength of the player. 

Lastly, Table 2 shows negative emotion facet is negatively correlated with positive relations (r = 
-0.259, p<0.05), as is positive emotion facet negatively correlated with positive relations (r = - 
0.224, p<0.05). In other words more the negative emotion facet and positive emotion facet of a 
sports player, lesser is the positive relations of the player. 
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Table 3- Shows the correlation between the dimensions of Anger, Emotional Expressivity, and 
Psychological Well Being with respect to Hostile Aggression Sports [N =80]. 



Anger 

Arousal 

Anger 

ESckkig 

Siberians 

Hostfle 

Oirtkmk 

Anger 

Ort 

Anger In 

Neg4iw 

Tlimritm 

Facet 

Positive 

Facet 

hnfmise 

Strength 

Artimnmy 

al Mastery 

Personal 

Growth 
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Pnpose 
far Life 

Nq^ive 

Facet 

301 ** 

-.014 

692** 

-.003 

2240* 









Positive 

Itimiinn 

Facet 

.742** 

2273* 

2295** 

.062 

.445** 

.214 








Impose 

Strength 

2565** 

.096 

2347** 

.153 

2555** 

2260* 

2397** 







Airimmy 

.075 

.046 

-.097 

-.193 

-.008 

-.035 

.062 

.104 






Mastery 

-.178 

-.109 

-.126 

.007 

-.061 

-.048 

-.055 

-.087 

J48** 





Personal 

Growth 

-2315** 

-.169 

-2277* 

-.029 

-.187 

-2237* 

-2278* 

-.100 

2261* 

2371** 




Positive 

Regions 

-.095 

.133 

-.053 

.041 

-.040 

-.150 

.027 

.057 

2200 

2382** 

.493** 



Pupose In 
Life 

-.248* 

.183 

-.069 

.156 

.010 

-2338** 

2260* 

-.127 

.146 

.110 

.145 

.129 


Self 

Acceptance 

-.059 

-.151 

.040 

-.193 

.132 

.081 

-.052 

.025 

.548** 

2368** 

2332** 

2232* 

.114 

*p<0 05 














**p<0_01 















Table 3 reveals that anger arousal is positively correlated with negative emotion facet (r =0.301, 
p<0.01), positive emotion facet (r =0.743, p<0.01), and impulse strength (r =0.565, p<0.01). In 
other words, more the anger arousal of a sports player more is the negative emotion facet, 
positive emotion facet and impulse strength. Anger arousal is also negatively correlated with 
personal growth (r = -0.315, p<0.01) and purpose in life (r = -0.248, p<0.01). In other words, 
more the anger arousal in a sports player less is the personal growth and purpose in life of the 
player. 

Table 3 also reveals that range of anger-eliciting situations is positively correlated with positive 
emotion facet (r =0.273, p<0.05). In other words, more the range of anger-eliciting situations in a 
sports player more is the positive emotion facet of the player. 

Additionally, Table 3 shows hostile outlook is positively correlated with negative emotion facet (r 
=0.692, p<0.01), positive emotion facet (r =0.295, p<0.01), and impulse strength (r =0.347, 
p<0.01). In other words, more the hostile outlook in a sports player, more is the negative emotion 
facet, positive emotion facet, and impulse strength of the player. Hostile outlook is also 
negatively correlated with personal growth (r =0.277, p<0.05). In other words, more the personal 
growth of a sports player, lesser is their hostile outlook. 
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Moreover, Table 3 explains that anger in is positively correlated with negative emotion facet (r 
=0.240, p<0.05), positive emotion facet (r =0.445, p<0.01), and impulse strength (r =0.555, 
p<0.01). In other words, more the anger in of a sports player, more is the negative emotion facet, 
positive emotion facet and impulse strength. 

Furthennore, Table 3 discloses that negative emotion facet is negatively correlated with personal 
growth (r = -0.237, p<0.05) and purpose in life (r = -0.338, p<0.05). In other words, more the 
negative emotion facet in a sports player less is the personal growth and purpose in life of the 
player. 

Lastly, Table 3 illustrates that positive emotion facet is negatively correlated with personal 
growth (r = -0.258, p<0.05) and purpose in life (r = -0.260, p<0.01). In other words, more the 
positive emotion facet in a sports player less is the personal growth and purpose in life of the 
player. 


DISCUSSION 


"Instrumental" aggression is different from “hostile” aggression (Averill, 1983). Anger control 
reflects the degree to which an individual regulates his or her own anger expression (Spielberger 
et al. 1991). Anger control and jealousy, associated with aggression has been li nk ed to 
personality or relationship characteristics. Echoing these findings, a study by Tafrate, 
Kassinoveand Dundin(2002), found that 40% of a community sample of 93 people reported 
positive long-tenn effects of angry episodes, compared with 36% that reported neutral and 25% 
that reported negative long-tenn outcomes. 

Emotions have a significant influence on the initiation, facilitation and maintenance of social 
relationships (Campos, Mumme, Kennoian & Campos 1994). It was found that emotional 
expressivity is positively related to judgements of liking, and that this effect is independent of 
physical attractiveness and appears to have equal or close to equal explanatory power in 
predicting rating of interpersonal liking (Sabatelli& Rubin, 1986). 

Ryff and Singer (1991) stated that convergence of similar features of positive psychological 
functioning constitutes the core dimensions of psychological well-being. Kumar et 
al.,(2006)observes that conceptions of well-being are integrally related to how one views the 
nature of man and what perspective is valued. The concept of “psychological well-being” 
acquired more importance in the field of Psychology over the last decade and in recent years 
psychological well-being is the focus of intense research attention (Diener, Diener & Diener 
1995). Conflicting relations were said to suppress the association between positive and negative 
affect of psychological well-being, thereby creating an illusion that the components are 
independent (Diener, 2000). 
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The present study shows a significant difference between boys and girls with respect to the 
dimension of anger arousal. Girls and boys do not differ in their experience of anger but also the 
belief that girls are more likely to express, positively, their anger than boys, while boys are more 
hostile towards school than girls (Ghanizadeh, 2008). Boys, according to studies, were more 
likely than girls to use physical expression of their anger (Maccoby, & Jacklin, 1980). Buss 
(1989) reported that women were found to have greater anger than men, following 
condescending remarks, inconsiderate, neglecting or rejecting behaviour, alcohol abuse, and their 
partner’s emotional constriction. Thus, the hypothesis of the present study was supported. 

The present study indicates that anger arousal is significantly correlated with negative emotion 
facet, positive emotion facet, and impulse strength and negatively with environmental mastery, 
personal growth, positive relations, and self-acceptance; Anger eliciting situations is positively 
and significantly correlated with negative emotion facet and positive emotion facet; Hostile 
outlook is significantly and positively correlated with negative emotion facet, positive emotion 
facet, and impulse strength and negatively with environmental mastery, positive relations and 
personal growth; Anger out and anger in is positively and significantly in correlation with 
impulse strength; Negative emotion facet is negatively correlated with positive relations, 
personal growth, and purpose in life, as is positive emotion facet negatively and significantly 
correlated with positive relations, personal growth, and purpose in life -all as per the present 
study. 

Researchers have hypothesized that a tendency to express anger may be related to the 
development of externalizing problems, and a tendency to express sadness may be one marker 
for later internalizing problems (Chaplin, Cole & Zahn-Waxler, 2005). A study (Diong & 
Bishop, 1999)examined the role of anger expression in the experience of stress, coping with 
stress and psychological and physical well-being and concluded that higher levels of anger were 
associated with higher levels of stress and simultaneously lower use of active coping -active 
coping was in turn positively related to psychological well-being. The same study additionally 
reported higher levels of anger expression showing a direct negative relationship with 
psychological well-being as did higher levels of stress -the only significant predictor of physical 
well-being was reported stress, with higher levels of stress related to lower levels of physical 
well-being (Diong & Bishop, 1999). Some studies reported a link between emotional 
expressivity and stress which was as strong as the link between stress and anger. These studies 
reported that people might be very inexpressive because they have a high threshold for distress 
elicitation or because they tend to inhibit their expression, therefore highlighting positive 
expression of emotion as vital (Kennedy-Moore & Watson, 2001). This therefore, also provides 
support to the hypotheses of the present study. 

A study reported that negative emotionality and the discrete negative emotions were significant 
predictors of neuroticism, whereas positive emotionality was inversely related to 
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neuroticism(Izard, Libero, Putnam, & Haynes, (1993). Studies also reported that the quality of 
family relationships (i.e., degree to which family members are encouraged to express feelings 
and problems) played a small, yet significant role in predicting career planning attitudes of 
adolescents, however, those particular adolescents reported freedom from excessive guilt, 
resentment and anger (Hargrove, Inman & Crane, 2005). Also, as per some studies, concerning 
emotional activation, their research has shown that people who express a lot because they have a 
low threshold for the elicitation of distress -for example, a research centring negative affectivity 
(NA), which includes a disposition to experience unpleasant or obnoxious emotional states and 
reports high negative affectivity individuals having a propensity to feel a wide variety of 
negative moods, including anxiety, frustration, sadness, irritability, and anger, even in the 
absence of obvious stressors (Watson & Clark, 1984). Research on anger expression also pin 
points the benefits of combining cognitive and emotional processing (Kennedy-Moore,& 
Watson, 2001). 

As per some studies, a relation between shame-proneness, consistently, with anger arousal, 
suspiciousness, resentment, irritability, a tendency to blame others for negative events, and 
indirect expressions of hostility, was found. Proneness to guilt, or inability to accept one’s own 
self (self-acceptance), was inversely related to extemalization of blame and some indices of 
anger, hostility, and resentment (Tangney, Wagner, Fletcher, & Gramzow, 1992). This, thus, 
further supports the hypotheses of the present study. 

According to self-detennination theory (Ryan & Deci, 2000), the term ‘autonomy’ refers to the 
“striving to realize one’s authentic self, as reflected in one’s basic needs and self-chosen values, 
interests and goals”. SDT also depicted that many ‘controlling behaviours’, such as ‘imposing 
deadlines’, ‘surveillance’, and ‘giving directives’ undennine intrinsic motivation (Deci, Ryan, & 
Williams, 1996). Lazarus (1991) proposed that threats against the one’s own self are likely to 
evoke anger, as well as anxiety and that when the threat is “perceived as an unjust assault” then it 
interferes with one’s trials to realize specific personal goals and, in turn, is likely to arouse anger. 
This, conclusively, supports the hypotheses of the present study. 

The present study does not concern itself with professional sports players who have played for 
more than 4 years, or other sport activities, and therefore future researchers could take more 
professional sports players into account as well other different sport activities that could also be 
considered. This research brings to light the toxic effects of anger and how we can learn to 
process emotions to augment effective functioning and psychological well-being. The present 
study can aid sports psychologists to help sports persons work on their anger management, 
expression of emotions and psychological well-being and also to, more specifically, help the 
understanding of psyche of those engaged in instrumental or hostile aggression sports. 
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ABSTRACT 


The present study attempted an empirical investigation to explore the tolerance level and 
loneliness of aged people as a function of age, living area and present living status. The sample 
of the study consisted of 120 aged people of whom 60 people were 60-69 years old in (30 urban 
and 30 rural) and remaining 60 people were aged above 70 (30 urban and 30 rural). Each group 
again consisted of 15 living with their son/grandson and 15 living without their son/grandson. A 
Bengali version of tolerance level scale developed by Mark (2007) and an adapted Bengali 
version (Praveen, 2007) of loneliness scale were used. Data were analyzed by mean, standard 
deviation, t-test and Pearson Product Moment correlation. The findings of the present study 
showed that there is no significant difference of tolerance level or loneliness according to age. 
Urban people have more tolerance level and also less loneliness than rural people. Those Aged 
people live with their son/grandson is less lonely than the people live without their son/grandson. 
There is no difference in tolerance level between them. Results also showed that tolerance level 
was negatively correlated with loneliness. 


Keywords: Tolerance, Loneliness, Aged People. 

Tolerance can be defined as the power or capacity of an organism to tolerate unfavorable 
environmental conditions. For a person or group to be tolerant, three conditions must be 
mandatory. First, there must be some conduct about which one disapproves, even if only 
minimally or potentially; second, although such a person or group has power to act coercively 
against, or interfere to prevent, that of which they disapprove, they do not and third, not 
interfering coercively must result from more than acquiescence, resignation, indifference or a 
balance of power. One does not tolerate that which one is not concerned about; nor is it tolerance 
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simply to accept what one cannot, or is not willing to, change (either because one lacks power to 
effect change or because, for whatever reason, one fears to use one's power) (Luke, 2004). 

Loneliness is an unpleasant feeling in which a person feels a strong sense of emptiness and 
solitude resulting from inadequate levels of social relationships. However, it is a subjective 
experience (Peplau, and Perlman, 1982). Loneliness has also been described as social pain-a 
psychological mechanism meant to alert an individual of isolation and motivate him or her to 
seek social connection (Cacioppo et ah, 2008). A broad definition of loneliness would be that it 
involves a sense of deprivation in one's social relationships (Murphy and Kupshik, 1992). 
Loneliness is a negative and unpleasant experience that occur when a person's network of social 
relations is deficient in some important way, either qualitatively or quantitatively (Canary and 
Spitzberg, 1993; Murphy and Kupshik, 1992; Perlman and Peplau, 1981). 

Old age consists of ages nearing or surpassing the life expectancy of human beings, and thus the 
end of the human life cycle. Euphemisms and terms for old people include, old people 
(worldwide usage), seniors (American usage), senior citizens (British and American usage), and 
older adults (in the social sciences, the elderly, and elders (in many cultures — including the 
cultures of aboriginal people) 

As far back as 1875, in Britain, the Friendly Societies Act, enacted the definition of old age as, 
"any age after 50", yet pension schemes mostly used age 60 or 65 years for eligibility. (Roebuck, 
1979). The UN has not adopted a standard criterion, but generally uses 60+ years to refer to the 
older population (personal correspondence, 2001). 

Mark (2007) worked on tolerance as a function of sex and age of respondents in Dhaka city. He 
developed a 'Tolerance Level Scale" in Bengali fonnat to assess the tolerance of the respondents 
of Dhaka city. He found that the main effect of tolerance according to age and sex were not 
significant but their interaction effect was significant where it is seen that the gradual increases 
of age, female seem to be more tolerant than males. 

Kenneth et ah, (1972) studied on the nature and extent of group differences in pain tolerance 
according of age, sex and race. He found that on average, pain tolerance decreases with age than 
his Orientals; while blacks occupy an intermediate position. 

Johnson (1976) researched on 65+ old and they found that tolerant individuals should perfonn 
well in new and complex learning situations. However, intolerant learners may tend to avoid or 
give up when encountering ambiguous situations. 

Baskin et ah, (2010) in their study examines the effects of belongingness in relation to low peer 
acceptance and loneliness. Ratings of peers and self-reported survey data were analyzed and the 
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results indicated that belongingness was a significant moderator of the influence of peer 
acceptance on loneliness and of loneliness on depression. This suggests that belongingness is a 
potentially important buffer against the negative effects of low peer acceptance and high 
loneliness and to develop a positive self acceptance. 

Borys and Perlman (1985) found differentiated results of gender differences in loneliness using 
different measures. When loneliness was measured using the direct self-labeling measurement 
(e.g., "do you often feel lonely?"), females reported higher level of loneliness, but males were 
lonelier when the UCLA Loneliness Scale was used. As Lau and Gruen (1992) suggested, this 
may be because "the negative connotations and social consequences of being lonely may inhibit 
people from admitting that they are lonely, and this may be more so for men". 

Rationale of the study 

Loneliness can impact on stress, health and immunity system on old people. Loneliness is 
connected to genetics, physical isolation, moving to a new place and divorce. Old aged people 
are considered as paramount senior citizen for a country. And the number of them is increasing 
rapidly in Bangladesh. They are facing some problems like loneliness, depression, frustration etc. 
Problems of old aged come in three forms: emotional, physical and financial. Research on old 
age has resembled a burning issue in our country. No mentionable study has conducted by any 
researchers in Chittagong, Dhaka and Tangail district in Bangladesh. That’s why, to know the 
level of tolerance and impact on loneliness among the old age people in these areas, the author 
conducts this study. This research may be effective and helpful for NGOs; governmental 
agencies to overcome the loneliness problem of old age people. So, it is urgency to measure the 
tolerance in association with loneliness among Aged people. 

Objectives of the study 

The objectives of this study are categorized below. 

1. To investigate whether tolerance level of aged people varies according to age, living area 
and present living status. 

2. To see whether the loneliness of Aged people varies according to age, living area and 
present living status. 

3. To find out whether there is any relation between tolerance level and loneliness of Aged 
people. 


METERIALS AND METHODS 


Target Population 

The population of the present study was the aged people of Chittagong, Dhaka & Tangail 
districts. 
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Sample 

The sample of the present study consists of 120 aged people. Among them 60 were aged in 
between 60-69 and 60 were aged over 70. In both category 30 were selected from urban area 
(among them 15 were living with their son/grandson, rest of 15 were living without their 
son/grandson) and 30 were selected from rural area (among them 15 were living with their 
son/grandson, rest of 15 were living without their son/grandson). The participants of urban area 
were selected purposively from the different part of Chittagong & Dhaka city. The participants 
of rural area were mostly selected from the rural part of Chittagong district & from Tangail 
district. Their socioeconomic status was mixed with High, Middle & lower middle class. 

Measuring Instruments 

In the present research the following two questionnaire were used such as 
Tolerance Scale The Bangla Version of the tolerance level scale was developed and used by 
Margaret N Mark (2007). This scale is comprised of 29 items. 20 items were positive and 9 were 
negative. The positive items were 2,3,5,6,10,11,13,14,16,17,18,19,20,21,24,25,26,27,28 and 29 
of the questionnaire. And the negative items were 1, 4,7,8,9,12,15,22 and 23. Each of the item 
have four levels, as, ’Strongly Disagree’, ’Disagree’, ’Agree’, ’Strongly Agree". To reach of the 
positive ileum, the respondent will get 1 point if his/her answer is ’Strongly Disagree’; if the 
answer is ’Disagree’ the respondent will get 2 points; if the answer is ’Agree’ the respondent will 
get 3 points; and if the answer is ’Strongly Agree’ the respondents will get 4 points. For negative 
items the scoring will be reversed, that is, if the response is ’Strongly Disagree’ the respondent 
will get 4 points; for ’Disagree’ 3 points; for ’Agree’ 2 points; and for ’Strongly Agree" 1 point. 
The summation of points will indicate the Tolerance Level of the respondents. Higher score 
indicates higher tolerance level. Cranach’s alpha was computed as a measure of the reliability for 
the test. The value of alpha was 0.84, which is highly significant. Split half reliability value of 
0.24 was also found for the test. The face validity of the scale was checked by and judge by the 
teachers of different departments (Sociology, Psychology, Social Welfare, political Science etc.). 

Loneliness scale The UCLA (University of California, Los Angeles) Loneliness Scale was 
originally developed by Russell (1978). It was then revised by Russell et ah, (1980). The revised 
UCLA was translated into Bengali and adapted within the socioeconomic and cultural context of 
Bangladesh by Parveen (2007). The scale were comprised of 20 items. 10 were positive items and 
10 were negative items. Positive items were 1,4,5,6,9,10,15,16,19 and 20 th of the questionnaire. 
The negative items were 2, 3,7,8,11,12,13,14,17 & 18 th of the questionnaire. Each item has 4 
options (never, rarely, sometimes, and often). For positive items answers never get 4 points, 
rarely get 3 points, sometimes get 2 points & often get 1 point. For the negative items are scored 
in reversed order. A person on the scale can yield a score between 20 to 80. A higher score 
indicates high level of loneliness and a lower score indicates low level of loneliness .The revised 
UCLA loneliness Scale has high internal consistency, with a coefficient of .94. The English and 
Bengali versions were administered to 50 subjects with a gap of 7 days. Significant correlation 
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(r48=0.88, p<.01) between the scores of Bengali and English versions indicated translation 
reliability of the scale that measured the same thing on two versions. Concurrent validity for the 
revised scale was indicated by demonstrating that lonely people report experiencing emotions 
theoretically linked to loneliness do not report. Scores on the scales were also found to be 
correlated more highly with other measures of loneliness than with the measures of mood and 
personality variables that were examined. The revised Loneliness scale passed a very stringent 
discriminated validity test, with the demonstration that relationships between loneliness and 
concurrent validity criteria were independent of the other mood and personality variables on 
loneliness (Russell et ah, 1980). 

Design 

A cross-sectional survey research design was followed for conducting present study. 

Procedure 

At first we were going to the residence of aged people in different areas in Chittagong and Dhaka 
districts. Then we requested them to cooperate with us for conducting the research. After 
convincing them to conduct the research, the selected people were then supplied with a set of 
questionnaires. The respondents were requested to read each statements & express their feelings 
by putting on tick mark (v) on the appropriate point. Respondents fulfill their questionnaires but 
there was no limit condition. Respondents were assured that it was purely an academic research 
& that their personal information would be kept secret. After the questionnaires were filled in by 
the respondents, they were thanked for their cooperation. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The data were analyzed by using mean, standard deviation, t- test and Pearson product moment 
correlation. All statistical analyses were carried out using the statistical program SPSS version 
16.0 for windows. 

Table 1: Tolerance Level score according to Age, Present Living Status and Living Area. 





_ 




Variables 

Group 

N 

Mean (x ) 

SD 

df 

t 

Age 

60-69 

70+ 

60 

60 

84.97 

5.508 

118 

1.901 


82.68 

7.500 



Living Area 

Urban 

30 

85.68 

5.967 

118 

3.175* 


Rural 

30 

81.97 

6.827 



Present Living Status 

With son 

15 

83.12 

7.110 

118 

-1.168 


Without son 

15 

84.53 

6.138 




*p<.01 
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Table 1 shows that, the mean tolerance score of aged people (60-69) was 84.97 (SD=5.508) and 
aged people (70+) was 82.68 (SD=7.500). Mean tolerance score of urban people was 85.68 
(SD=5.967) and rural people was 81.97 (SD=6.827). That means urban aged people have more 
tolerance level than rural aged people. Mean tolerance score of Aged people (with son) was 
83.12 (SD=7.1 10) and without son was 84.53 (SD=6.138). 


Table 2: Loneliness score according to Age, Present Living Status and Living Area. 


Variables 

Group 

N 

Mean ( x ) 

SD 

df 

T 

Age 

60-69 

70+ 

60 

60 

41.22 

40.55 

7.479 

9.121 

118 

.438 

Living 

Area 

Urban 

Rural 

30 

30 

37.92 

43.85 

8.056 

7.52 

118 

-4.170* 

Present 

Living 

Status 

With son 
Without son 

15 

15 

39.23 

42.53 

8.697 

7.628 

118 

-2.210** 


*p<.01, **p<.05 


Table 2 shows that, the mean loneliness score of aged people (60-69) was 41.22 (SD=7.47) and 
aged people (70+) was 40.55 (SD=9.121). Mean loneliness score of urban people was 37.92 
(SD=8.056) and rural people was 43.85 (SD=7.521). That means rural aged people have more 
loneliness than urban aged people. Mean loneliness score of present living people (with son) was 
39.23(SD=8.697) and without son was 42.53 (SD=7.628). That means aged people who don’t 
live with their son have more loneliness than aged people who live with their son. 

Finally, to find out whether there is any relation between tolerance level and loneliness of aged 
people. Pearson product moment correlation was conducted. Negative correlation (r= -.384) was 
found between tolerance level and loneliness in Aged people with an alpha level of p<0.01. That 
means the increase of tolerance level, loneliness decrease. 

The present study has focused on to found out relations between tolerance level and loneliness 
among Aged people as a function of age, living area and present living status. The first objective 
of the present study was to investigate whether tolerance level of Aged people varies according 
to age, living area and present living status. The result indicates that the scores of tolerance level 
of two different aged groups are close. The mean score of 60-69 age group was 84.97(SD=5.508) 
and 70+ age group was 82.68(SD=7.500). It means that people of 60-69 age group has more 
tolerance level than the 70+ age group people. It could indicate that higher age level could 
decrease the tolerance level. Moreover the score of those two groups are very much similar. 
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From the result we see that the mean scores of urban group was 85.68 (SD=5.968) and the mean 
score of rural group was 81.97(SD=6.8270). The t-score of this variable was 3.175 which were 
statistically significant (p<. 01). That means, urban Aged people has more tolerance level than the 
rural Aged people. In urban area the people have less interaction with each other than the rural 
areas. The isolation characteristics of urban nuclear family may play a part in high tolerance 
level. Beside modem facilities of urban life ensure the healthy well-being of a person. The safety 
of life can contribute higher tolerance level. Persell et ah, (2001) suggest that the fabric of civil 
society and economic conditions may contribute somewhat to espoused tolerance. Greater 
economic security, together with the attitudes fostered by a vibrant civil society including greater 
trust and less anomie, appear to increase espoused social tolerance. 

Again the results reveal that the mean scores of the group with son/grandson was 83.12 
(SD=7.1 10) and the scores of the group without son/grand son was 84.53 (SD=6.138). From the 
t-test results, it was not statistically significant. That means, we cannot differentiate the tolerance 
level in according to the present living status. There can be several reasons behind that. In 
modem age, technology makes the world smaller. Mobile, telephone, internet has reduced the 
distance. As a result people can contact anytime with anyone. They don’t fell the absence of 
close people like before. The adaptive human nature can also play a part of it. In another way the 
sample size was not enough to distinguish the difference in this variable. 

The second objective of the present study was that, to see whether loneliness of Aged people 
varies according to age, living area and present living status. The result shows that there was no 
significant relation between loneliness with age. The mean scores of 60-69 age group was 
41.22(SD=7.479) and the 70+ aged group was 40.66(SD=9.121). This result is almost similar 
and seems like that there is no relation between loneliness and age. Marx et ah, (1995) conducted 
a study to find out if there is any relation between loneliness and age. They could not find any 
relation. 

The result reveals that there is significant difference in loneliness among aged people in 
according to living area. The mean scores of urban aged people was 37.92(SD=8.056) and the 
mral aged people was 43.85(SD=7.521). The t-score for this variable is -4.170 with an alpha 
level of p<.01. This means that, the rural Aged people are lonelier than the urban aged people. 
The people of our country are city centered. For better life and living they left the mral life and 
contaminated with urban life. Very few aged people can do that energetic adaptive task. Aged 
people are left behind or stay behind in mral life. As a result a gap between Aged people with 
their son/daughter created. This gap between rural aged people and their own son/daughter 
makes them lonelier. On the other hand, in urban life with lots of people around the Aged people, 
the social interaction makes the urban aged people less lonely. Avery, 1982; Russell et al., 1980; 
Schultz and Moore, 1986; Parish et al., 1982; Stokes and Levin, 1986, they all conducted study 
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on loneliness and found that males are more lonely than females. In our study a lot of urban 
participants are male. It also can play a part to make the urban people lonelier. 

Again the result shows there is significant difference in loneliness according to present living 
status. The mean scores of the group with son/grandsons was 39.23(SD=8.697) and the group of 
without son/grandsons was 42.53(SD=7.628). t-score for this variable is -2.210 with an alpha 
level of p<.05. It indicates that the people who don’t live with their son/grandsons are lonelier 
than the people who live with their son/grandsons. In old age, people have less companions then 
the young age. Death of spouse, older siblings, relatives, close friends and same age mates leave 
them companionless. They wanted to talk with others, share their feelings or simply pass their 
vast retired time. With sons/grandsons around them they can do that easily. When there are no 
son/grandsons around them, they can’t do that and become lonelier. Weiss (1973) found in a 
study that, emotional loneliness is related to absence of close, intimate emotional attachment, 
whereas social loneliness results from a lack of an engaging social network (such as meaningful 
friendships, collegial relationships, or other linkages to a coherent community). Some studies 
have provided empirical support for Weiss's typology through principle components analyses of 
loneliness (DiTommaso and Spinner, 1993; Best et ah, 2004). 

The Third and final objective of our present study was to find out whether there is any relation 
between tolerance level and loneliness of Aged people. The Pearson product moment correlation 
shows, that negative correlation (r= -.384) was found between tolerance level and loneliness in 
Aged people with an alpha level of p<0.01. It reveals moderately significant negative 
relationship between tolerance level and loneliness among Aged people. That means the increase 
of tolerance level, loneliness decrease. When people have high tolerance level, they can easily 
interact with other people. They can talk, share their interest, being part of social work and more 
importantly take other’s views even if they don’t agree with it. Other people can also take them 
cordially. As a result a social bond is being made between them and they don’t feel lonely. In 
this way high tolerance level play partial part to reduce loneliness. On the other hand when 
people have low tolerance level they gradually become reactive, interact with other people 
decrease. They often found themselves arguing with others, sometimes misbehaving. As a result 
distance between them increase and they started to became lonelier. So, we can say that tolerance 
levels have a clear impact on loneliness and it must be opposite. 

This study may have important recommendations. Further studies in this dimension should carry 
out analysis on education, family type, specific behavior, social or physical health problems of 
Aged people. Aged people are very important part of our life. So, we should take care of them 
very carefully. Always remain aware about their health. Try to give them some times regularly. 
Keep talking with them, try to understand their feelings. In case extreme low tolerance level or 
high loneliness, support them with proper guidance and counseling. 
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Aim: It’s different fields of borderline personality disorder and is associated with characteristics 
of turbulence and emotions of anxiety, anger, depression and risky behaviors such as self-injury 
and drug abuse. Hospitalization for ECT provides an opportunity to begin treatment, change of 
previous therapy or management of the crisis. Electroconvulsive therapy is the most effective 
psychiatric treatment that in this study investigated its effectiveness in patients with borderline 
personality disorder resistant to treatment. Method: The method of this study was Case Series 
which were selected by available sampling, samples of 10 patients with borderline personality 
disorder were resistant to treatment and were assessed by using of check list Frequency of 
behavior- researcher made-. Results: The finding yielded that criteria of sadness, anxiety and 
restlessness and feeling of absurdity, in evaluation was performed by families to examine the 
possible changes, after ECT therapy decreased compared to baseline. As well as after ECT 
therapy verbal and nonverbal expression of affection criterion represents an increase compared to 
baseline. Conclusions: According to the findings Electroconvulsive therapy can affect on mood 
symptoms associated in patients borderline. 

Keywords: Electroconvulsive Therapy, Borderline Personality Disorder, Resistant To Treatment 

Borderline personality disorder is the most common personality disorder in psychiatric settings 1 
and today is one of ten classification of personality disorder 2 . The prevalence of BPD in the 
general population is about one percent. Prevalence rate of this disorder in the general population 
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is approximately 2%, and is estimated in the outpatient mental health clinics, approximately 10% 
and approximately 20% of patients in psychiatric wards. The scope of this disorder in the clinical 
populations suffering from personality disorders from is 30% to 60% and is more common in 
women 3 . 4 . According to DSM-5 7 , this disorder is characterized as "a pervasive pattern of 
instability in interpersonal relationships, self-image, mood impulsivity that begins in early 
adulthood and emerges in different situations and environments" 3 . Rul, Useda, Confort and 
Doan found that borderline personality disorder is associated with patterns of problematic mood, 
including uncontrollable anger and emotional instability 5 . According to one study, 6.1% of 
adults in the United States of America during a year of study had borderline personality 
disorder 4 . 6 . 7 . 

Most therapists who have faced in the clinical setting with patients with borderline personality 
disorder, agree with the fact that the treatment of these patients is difficult 5 > 6 . 8 . Characteristics 
of borderline in old Psycho Analytic article and by individuals like Moore, Reich, Obemdorf, 
Glover, Kasanin and Fine observed and discussed 9 , however the term "borderline" was used first 
time by Stern in 1938. Stem used this tenn to describe people who were on the border between 
neurotic and psychotic states; This means that patients who are under intense psychological 
pressure are affected to psychotic behaviors and thought processes and quickly returned to 
nonnal levels of mental function 10 . Currently extensive epidemiologic research about BPD show 
that the clinical course of this disorder is not disappointing, as it was during the 1940s until the 
early 1990s n . However, the rate of abandonment of treatment in them are very high and the 
improvement is variable 12 and only a few of them respond to psychiatric drug treatment, 
education of interpersonal relationships and control critical behaviors 13 . Most studies have 
focused on such treatment and have less attention on electroconvulsive therapy in treatment- 
resistant patients. 

ECT is one of the oldest treatments that have been used in the case of mental illness that its 
history returns to sixteenth century l4 . This method is used in the cases of patient does not 
respond to any drug treatment or can not tolerate drug side effects or severe symptoms of 
psychosis and desire to commit suicide or homicide and the issues that need immediate treatment 
response l5 > l6 . Also, it looks like a minor surgical procedure that requires a series of preparatory 
and primary health care l7 . ECT is the electrical stimulation of the brain planned for the 
beginning of the seizure l8 . Electrical stimulation resulted in a general tonic activity for about ten 
seconds and then continues to the general clonic activity for variable time (from several seconds 
to more than a minute). There is a general consensus on the fact that the duration of the seizure is 
a determining factor in the efficacy of ECT, but the general belief is changing recently 19 > 20 . 
Because the 80% of patients with borderline personality disorder have behaviors and suicide 
attempts, and finally 4% to 9% of them die by suicide, and this is almost 50 times higher than the 


7 Fifth edition of the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders 
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mortality rate for suicide in the general population 21 > 22 as well as other unsuccessful attempts 
and self-hann of these patients that often leads to maim, brings a huge burden on the healthcare 
system and family. Therefore put this disease one of the greatest challenges in psychiatry. Also if 
symptoms of personality disorder persisted a long time, leads to attention deficit in the 
perfonnance of individual, social, employment and education. These, along with impulsive 
behavior, instability in relationships and emotional, with rapid changes in mood 23 > 24 and in case 
of relapse and resistance to treatment routine, to prevent damage to the individual and society 
need to serious intervention. So we need to deal with the present study examines the 
effectiveness of ECT for such severe cases of borderline personality disorder. 


METHOD 


Instruments 

The instrument used in this study include the frequency of behavior checklist, made by the 
researcher and two-part that was based on the literature review. The first part of the frequency 
behavior of the checklist, is related to demographic (age, gender, marital status). In the second 
part 29 questions related to the recording of the frequency behavior, that frequency of behaviors 
recorded during a month by the family. Its validity was approved by two faculty members. Its 
reliability was confirmed by Cronbach's alpha coefficient (a = 0/85) and after completion of the 
pilot 20 checklist by families. 

Participants: 

This study is the type of observational studies, case reports and retrospective which was 
conducted between 2012 to 2013 years in Section of psychiatric Lavasani Hospital at Tehran. 
The study population were patients with diagnosis of borderline personality disorder that due to 
frequent relapses and hospitalization and lack of response to previous treatment, inability of their 
families in order to control them and have frequent conflicts with the legal system, have been 
diagnosed as resistant to treatment. Fifteen patients were selected for the sample group through 
available sampling. Ten patients up to full completion of the project was necessary and sufficient 
cooperation and five patients were excluded from the study for various reasons, including lack of 
cooperation with the health system and lack of regular follow up. 

Procedure: 

For one month before the start of ECT, the families of the patients were trained to observe and 
record the behavior of the subjects and the frequency behavior in frequency of behavior 
checklist. As well as non-visible symptoms were recorded by interviewing the patients and their 
families at the end of this month. This frequency were considered as the baseline. In the next step 
patients hospitalized in the psychiatric ward and received ECT, in addition to other treatments. 
Considering the condition of ethical research, after obtaining informed consent from families and 
do the necessary assessments before electroconvulsive, including examination of complete 
physical and neurological checkups, medical history of the patient, observation before 
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anesthesia, performing laboratory evaluations include CBC diff, urine analysis, chest 
radiography, electrocardiography and after discontinuation of drugs that interfere with ECT, was 
used bilateral ECT under general anesthesia. 

After the ECT all patients were ventilated with 100% oxygen until the complete return of 
spontaneous breathing. During ECT patients were followed every week and after the achieve 
maximum therapeutic response (The order of maximum therapeutic response is after 2 
consecutive ECT patient does not feel more improvement.) with conservative drug therapy that 
was similar in all of them, were discharged. During six months patients repeatedly experienced 
recurrence of symptoms which sometimes leads to hospitalization in psychiatric wards. But all of 
the patients were hospitalized only twice, with receiving ECT that during the twice hospitalized 
they received 24 sessions of ECT (every time during the one-month hospitalization, received 12 
sessions ECT.) with the conditions described in addition to conventional therapy. 

Since in this study, ECT were considered as experimental variables and change of signs at the 
end of six months assessed using the frequency of behavior checklist, therefore again asked from 
families of patients for a month to observe their patients signs and record the frequency of signs 
in frequency of checklist. Because it was necessary have passed at least one month since the last 
electroconvulsive to temporary Amnesia and cognitive impairment which is a common side 
effect of ECT, does not distort the results. Then again patients for six months were followed for 
recurrence and its relation to therapeutic response that this frequencies were considered as the 
second baseline (Research design ABA). After collecting data by using SPSS software were 
analyzed. Also, because the previous treatments for these patients was unsuccessful, can be 
considered the changes observed in the subsequent behaviors compared to baseline due to 
experimental variables (ECT). 


RESULTS 


Demographic infonnation (such as age and history of medications and underlying disease) was 
extracted from patients' hospital files. Infonnation about the apparent Seizure (observed tonic 
and clonic contractions by psychiatrist) and the actual seizure (study ECG strip in terms of spike 
& sharp waves by psychiatrist) and hemodynamic variables by using Pulse Oximetry 
monitoring, non-invasive measurement of blood pressure and ECG monitoring by anesthesia 
technicians were collected and recorded in relevant forms. According to infonnation obtained; 
Participants in the study were aged between 49-19 years and the mean age of them was 32 years 
old. In addition 6 patients (60%) were married, 4 patients (40 percent) were single. For entering 
the study, were considered criteria for subjects which including the following: 

1- According to DSM-5 be diagnosed with borderline personality disorder that are approved by a 
psychiatrist. 2- Medications and other therapeutic interventions for patients is ineffective. 3- 
Have indications for electroconvulsive therapy. 4- Have consent to participation in this research. 
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The exclusion criteria consisted of; 1- Have a history of Cardiovascular disease. 2- Have a 
history of hypertension. 3- Suffering from Pheochromocytoma. 4- Have a history of drugs that 
affect on the duration of the seizure. 


In this study data analysis method is descriptive. The results from checklist, related to before and 
after the experimental variable were compared with each other via charts. For each subject a 
graph was plotted and analyzed that in this graphs observed behaviors on the horizontal axis and 
the frequency related to them, was plotted on the vertical axis (Graphs no 1,2, 3, 4). 
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Graph no 2: Comparison of frequency of criteria " anxiety and restlessness " before and after 
ECT 
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Graph 3: Comparison of frequency of criteria "feeling of emptiness" before and after ECT 
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According to the behavior of the subjects in checklist, frequency of behaviors indicate significant 
decline. However, some behaviors showed a more significant decline. As specified in the above 
graphs, Frequency of criteria "sad", "anxiety and restlessness" and "feeling of emptiness", among 
behaviors in the checklist, in each of the ten subjects after ECT has decreased compared to 
baseline. In addition among behaviors in the checklist the criterion of "verbal and nonverbal 
affective expression" represents an increase compared to the baseline (Graphs no 4). 


Graph no 4: Comparison of frequency of criteria "verbal and nonverbal affective expression " 
before and after ECT 
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CONCLUSION AND DISCUSSION 


The purpose of this study was evaluating the effectiveness of ECT in borderline personality 
disorder resistant to treatment. The results of this study showed that frequency of behavior in all 
criteria was significantly reduced; however, it is different amount of this reduction from one 
patient to another and from behavior to another behavior. But it is clear that all subjects showed 
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varying degrees of response to treatment. In all ten subjects criteria of sadness, anxiety and 
restlessness, feeling of emptiness among behaviors in the checklist after ECT was lower from 
baseline and this indicate electroconvulsive therapy was effective in improving mood symptoms 
and reduce anxiety. According to the results it can be said that electroconvulsive therapy, 
according to results of previous research decreases mood symptoms associated with depression 
and anxiety in people with borderline personality disorder 25 > 26 , 27 . To explain these findings can 
be noted to the following factors: 

■ Borderline personality disorder often associated with emotional states of anxiety, depression 
and risky behaviors such as self-harming and maximum overlap of this disorder is major 
depressive disorder, that is associated with symptoms of low mood, anxiety, sadness 3 . 

■ American Psychiatric Association based on the evidence obtained from research 
recommended ECT in patients with borderline personality disorder with severe and resistant 
to treatment 24 . Due to the overall reduction of symptoms, according to the criteria in 
research findings, confirm the fact that most decrease is related to criteria that they have 
more proximity with mood and depression signs and ECT has great effect on symptoms that 
are more or less observed in mood disorders 25 . 

■ Considering that ECT and its recovery in patients with borderline personality disorder is not 
just a statistical findings but also is more a clinical result, therefore this result would be 
consistent with views of those that consider borderline personality disorder a type of mood 
disorder 25 . Report published by the American Psychiatric Association suggests that the main 
purpose of using ECT in patients borderline is relieve symptoms in patients who have axis I 
disorders - Mood disorders- that is seen in more than half of the patients borderline 
hospitalized 26 . 

However, inconsistent with findings that suggest ECT effect on along mood disorders in patients 
borderline 25 > 27 Fanner et al. (2006) claimed the simultaneous presence of borderline 
personality disorder and depression, reduces the response to ECT 28 . 

■ To explain this discrepancy can say that it seems that discrepancy relevant to methodological 
weaknesses, lack of standardized diagnostic criteria and lack of long-tenn follow-up. 

Another finding of the present study was that the criteria "verbal and nonverbal affective 
expression" after ECT, increased compared to the baseline. To explain these findings can be 
noted to the following factors: 

■ In treatment with ECT if response to treatment is good short waves In the prefrontal cortex 
increases. Prefrontal cortex is located in front of the head that has an important role in 
controlling stimuli and emotional states. To find out such a response can be paid to the 
patient’s observed behaviors, including verbal and nonverbal affective expression that 
increases looking to do ECT 29 . 
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■ Electroconvulsive by increasing the release of hormones from the hypothalamus and pituitary 
the impact on neurotransmitters and affect person's emotional states 29 . 

Finally, with regard to the above issues and the goals of study was looking for, it can be said 
ECT can affect on mood symptoms in patients borderline. On the other hand since currently does 
not exist a study that examined the effects of ECT on patients suffering from personality 
disorders and personality traits, and the few studies have assessed personality (using personality 
assessment tests) before and immediately after completion of treatment with ECT sessions, 
believe that ECT clearly does not effect on personality traits 18 . But eventually a general look at 
the collection of symptoms and behavior, and changes can be considered as criteria for 
evaluation of the effectiveness of a therapeutic approach. 

The limitations of this study; was small sample size and drop in the number of samples. In 
addition, because the study is a experimental design within the group and the sample is not 
representative of population, so there is no possibility of generalizing the results. Also for that 
further to realize to effectiveness of ECT in the treatment of patients with borderline personality 
disorder, long-term follow-up is recommended to be done about the outcome of treatment. 
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ABSTRACT 


Taking care of a dependent relative entails different physical, psychological and social changes 
for caregivers. One of the most affected aspects is the social network and support, due to the lack 
of opportunities for leisure activities, impossibility to go out to work and changes in family 
routines. Social support also could act as a moderator when it affects caregiver's quality of life by 
altering the direction and/or strength of the relation between the caregiver and his/her quality of 
life. Thus, social support to caregivers helps them to deal with their quality of life in a positive 
manner. Quality of life is a person’s perceived assessment of his/her own well-being. This 
includes emotional, social, and physical aspects of the individual's life.. The social support scale 
and WHO quality of life brief questionnaire was administered on care givers of drug addicted 
people to collect data. T-test and Pearson product moment co-efficient of correlation were used 
for data analysis. The obtained result revealed significance difference between male and female 
caregivers of drug addicted people on social support and quality of life and the relationship 
between social support and quality of life was found significantly positive. 


Keywords: Caregivers, Drug addicted people, Social support, and Quality of life. 


Family caregivers play a critical role in our health and long term care system by providing a 
significant proportion of the care for both the chronically ill and aging. Taking care of a 
dependent relative at home entails different physical, psychological and social changes for 
caregivers. One of the most affected aspects is the social network and support, due to the lack of 
opportunities for leisure activities, impossibility to go out to work and changes in family 
routines. 
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Caregivers 

A caregiver is anyone who provides care for another person in need, such as a child, an aging 
parent, a husband or wife, a relative, friend, or neighbor. A caregiver also may be a professional 
who provides care in the home or at a place that is not the person's home. Caregivers who are 
motivated by a sense of duty, guilt, or social and cultural norms are more likely to resent their 
role and suffer greater psychological distress than caregivers with more positive motivations.. It 
is well documented that family members provide most of the infonnal care when community- 
dwelling dependent elders need help (Angel and Angel 1997; Cotier 1996; George 1987). 
Although replacement of this infonnal care by formal care is not a likely outcome, 
supplementing informal support with formal support can offset caregiving costs and perhaps 
reduce or delay the need for institutionalization of the older family member (Bass, Noelker, and 
Rechlin 1996; Kosloski and Montgomery 1995). Despite such benefits, care recipients and 
caregivers consistently use few formal support services (Caserta, Lund, Wright, and Redburn 
1987; Cox and Monk 1993; Lawton, Brody, and Saperstein 1989). The limited infonnation that 
is available has suggested that a combination of caregiver and care recipient conditions (i.e., 
physical health, depression, cognitive impairment) is important detenninants of social support 
(Bass and Noelker 1987; Houde 1998; Miller and McFall 1991). In addition to caregivers' and 
care recipients' conditions, background characteristics such as age, education, race, and living 
arrangement are also documented as important detenninants of infonnal, church, and fonnal 
social support (Logan and Spitze 1994) 

Drug Addiction 

Drug addiction is a chronic, often relapsing brain disease that causes compulsive drug seeking 
and use, despite harmful consequences to the drug addict and those around them. Drug addiction 
is a brain disease because the abuse of drugs leads to changes in the structure and function of 
the brain. Although it is true that for most people the initial decision to take drugs is voluntary, 
over time the changes in the brain caused by repeated drug abuse can affect a person's self- 
control and ability to make sound decisions, and at the same time create an intense impulse to 
take drugs. Drug addiction can cause serious, long-term consequences, including problems with 
physical and mental health, relationships, employment, and the law. 

Social Support 

The trauma that a chronic disease instills in a patient is extended to the family as well. Social 
support has been previously li nk ed to positive effects on health and reduction of stress. It 
facilitates the process of recovery in most cases. Social support has positively affected physical 
and emotional health along with spirituality. Desired social support entails the expectations of a 
patient from his primary caregivers whereas the kind of care that the caregiver believes he is 
providing refers to perceived social support. The system of support as consisting of three parts or 
systems: (a) informal, (b) church, and (c) formal social support. These systems of social support 
are examined separately in this study to detennine the relationship background characteristics, 
needs of care recipients, needs of primary caregivers and network structure have on predicting 
primary caregivers' use of each system of social support. Second, we examined whether a 
linking, compensatory, or no relationship existed between the three systems of social support. 
When systems are linked (positively related), higher levels of infonnal social support are 
associated with higher levels of church social support and /or fonnal social support. When they 
compensate one for the other (negatively related), lower levels of infonnal support are associated 
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with higher levels of church and /or formal support. It is also possible that the systems are not 
related at all. 

Quality Of Life 

Quality of life is a person’s perceived assessment of his/her own well -being. This includes 
emotional, social, and physical aspects of the individual's life. 

In healthcare, the health related quality of life (HR-QOL) is the assessment of how the 
individual’s well-being is affected over time by the occurrence of a disease, disability or 
disorder. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


Studies on the influence of social support on the QOL of relative caregivers of people with 
dependency have identified the fact that caregivers who receive some kind of support from 
family and friends associated themselves with better satisfaction in interpersonal relationships. In 
addition, caregivers who were dissatisfied with their social relationships had increased burden 
This fact may be associated with the subjective assessment of the caregiver regarding the 
definition of QOL, which according to the World Health Organization, is the perception that the 
individual has about their position in life, concerning the culture and value system in which they 
live and in relation to their goals, expectations, standards, and concerns. 

Williams SW, Dilworth- Anderson 2002 found that the connections between systems of 
support: Informal and formal supports were linked. Cohesive family networks and network size 
are important factors that help detennine what support caregivers receive. African American 
caregivers may be at risk for negative health outcomes because they are less likely to use formal 
support as care recipients' activities of daily living limitations increase. 

Amendola, Oliveria MA, Alvarenga MR 2011 found that the Social Relations domain of the 
WHOQOL-bref received the best score within the domains of the instrument. Female caregivers, 
with low burden scores and who had received help from someone to perfonn the care, obtained 
the highest scores. . The results provide evidence of the influence of social support regarding 
Quality of Life and the burden perceived by family caregivers. 

Objectives 

1. To examine the relationship between social support and quality of life among 
caregivers of drug addicted people 

2. To examine the relationship between social support and quality of life of male and 
female caregivers of drug addicted people. 

Hypothesis 

1. There will be a significant relationship between social support and quality of life 
among caregivers of drug addicted people 

2. There will be a significant relationship between social support and quality of life of 
male and female caregivers of drug addicted people. 
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METHODOLOGY 


Sample: 

The sample was comprised of lOOcaregivers of drug addicted people of these 50 subjects were 
males caregivers and 50 subjects were females caregivers. The data was collected from Jawahar 
Lai Nehru Medical College and Hospital (JNMCH) AMU, Aligarh. 

Procedure: 

The research data was collected on different subjects individually. All the two scales were 
administered on the subjects individually. Prior the data collection, the investigator was establish 
rapport and keeping in mind the subject’s readiness to support the purpose, the data may be 
completed in one session or more than one session. 

Tools: 

Multidimensional Scale of Perceived Social Support: Zimet, Dahlem, Zimet & Farley (1988). 
This scale consists of 12 items and each item is rated on 7 point scale. The number of items 
represents to the 3 factors is as: Family, Friends & significant others. 

WHOQOL-bref: This scale consists of 26 items and each item is rated on 5 point scale. The 
number of items represents to the 4 factors is as: Physical, Psychological, Social Relation and 
Environment for only for research purpose. 

Statistical analyses: 

In order to meet the research objectives data were analyzed; Pearson product moment correlation 
was administered to study the relationship between quality of life and social support. The simple 
linear regression was applied to examine the influence of quality of life and social support. 
Further t-test was computed for the comparison of quality of life and social support of both 
groups. 


RESULT DISCUSSION 


Table 1: Show the correlation between social support and quality of life among caregivers 
of drug addicted people 


Correlation 

Social support 

Quality of life 

Pearson Correlation 

.434 * 

Sig. (2-tailed) 

.001 

N 

60 


This table shows that social support is significantly correlated with quality of life (r=.434) 
among the care givers of drug addict people. 

Table 2: Show the correlation between social support and quality of life among male and 
female caregivers of drug addicted people 


Correlal 

tion 



Quality of life 

Social support 


MALE 

FEMALE 

Pearson Correlation 


.311 

.70 

Sig. (2-tailed) 


.094 

.000 

N 


30 

30 
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This table shows that social support is insignificantly correlated with quality of life (r=.311) and 
(r=.740) among the male and female care givers of drug addict people respectively. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


The result of the proposed study shows significant i.e. positive relationship between social 
support and quality of life in our female group caregivers which means that social support has 
some contribution in making one’s quality of life somehow better. But there is a negative 
relationship i.e. insignificant correlation between social support and quality of life among male 
groups, it means that social support has no role or little role in making the quality of life better 
among male group of caregiver. As we can see that there is significant difference in male and 
female social support it means that both the groups are quite satisfied with the support that they 
are receiving. 

Present study also shows the significant difference in quality of life of both the groups, which 
indicate that the both group of caregivers are somehow satisfied with their quality of 
life.Findings indicate that social support and quality of life significantly correlated with each 
other which is also verified by (Jonsson 2005) they explore the association between social 
support and quality of life. Drew (2011) found that the caregivers of individuals with drug 
addicted people living in Guadalajara, Mexico reported poorer HR-QOL across various domains 
including mental and general health. He stressed the impact of scarcity of services and physical 
strain on the quality of life of caregivers. Nijboer (2001) concluded that social support can be of 
particular significance for persons in a stressful situation such as caregiving, the exact pathways 
linking social support to caregiver outcomes were however not completely outlined. 
Consequently, it is concluded that social support has its significant and positive correlation as 
well as contribution on quality of life of caregivers. The difference between social support and 
quality of life is also found significant in men and women caregivers. 
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ABSTRACT 


Anger or wrath is an intense emotional response. It is a normal emotion that involves a strong 
uncomfortable and emotional response to a perceived provocation. Often it indicates when one's 
personal boundaries are violated. Some have a learned tendency to react to anger through 
retaliation. Anger may be utilized effectively by setting boundaries or escaping from dangerous 
situations. The present study investigates the gender differences in anger expression. This study 
investigates that which of the gender express their anger much? For this purpose Spielberger 
Anger Expression inventory was used. Data was collected from 50 subjects (25 males and 25 
females). 


Keywords: Anger, Retaliation, Tendency, Gender Differences. 

Anger or wrath is an intense emotional response. It is a normal emotion that involves a strong 
uncomfortable and emotional response to a perceived provocation. Often it indicates when one's 
personal boundaries are violated. Some have a learned tendency to react to anger through 
retaliation. Anger may be utilized effectively by setting boundaries or escaping from dangerous 
situations. Raymond Novaco of UC Irvine, who since 1975 has published a plethora of literature 
on the subject, stratified anger into three modalities: cognitive (appraisals), somatic-affective 
(tension and agitations), and behavioral (withdrawal and antagonism). William DeFoore, an 
anger-management writer, described anger as a pressure cooker: we can only apply pressure 
against our anger for a certain amount of time until it explodes. 

Anger may have physical correlates such as increased heart rate, blood pressure, and levels of 
adrenaline and noradrenalin. Some view anger as an emotion which triggers part of the fight or 
flight brain response. Anger becomes the predominant feeling behaviorally, cognitively, and 
physiologically when a person makes the conscious choice to take action to immediately stop the 
threatening behavior of another outside force. The English term originally comes from the term 
anger of Old Norse language. Anger can have many physical and mental consequences. 
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The external expression of anger can be found in facial expressions, body language, 
physiological responses, and at times in public acts of aggression. Animals, for example, make 
loud sounds, attempt to look physically larger, bare their teeth, and stare. The behaviors 
associated with anger are designed to warn aggressors to stop their threatening behavior. Rarely 
does a physical altercation occur without the prior expression of anger by at least one of the 
participants. While most of those who experience anger explain its arousal as a result of "what 
has happened to them," psychologists point out that an angry person can very well be mistaken 
because anger causes a loss in self-monitoring capacity and objective observability. 

Modern psychologists view anger as a primary, natural, and mature emotion experienced by 
virtually all humans at times, and as something that has functional value for survival. Anger can 
mobilize psychological resources for corrective action. Uncontrolled anger can, however, 
negatively affect personal or social well-being. While many philosophers and writers have 
warned against the spontaneous and uncontrolled fits of anger, there has been disagreement over 
the intrinsic value of anger. The issue of dealing with anger has been written about since the 
times of the earliest philosophers, but modern psychologists, in contrast to earlier writers, have 
also pointed out the possible harmful effects of suppressing anger. Displays of anger can be used 
as a manipulation strategy for social influence. 

Three types of anger are recognized by psychologists: The first form of anger, named "hasty and 
sudden anger" by Joseph Butler, an 18th-century English bishop, is connected to the impulse for 
self-preservation. It is shared between both human and non-human animals, and it occurs when 
the animal is tonnented or trapped. The second type of anger is named "settled and deliberate" 
anger and is a reaction to perceived deliberate hann or unfair treatment by others. These two 
fonns of anger are episodic. The third type of anger is called dispositional and is related more to 
character traits than to instincts or cognitions. Irritability, sullenness and churlishness are 
examples of the last fonn of anger. 

Anger can potentially mobilize psychological resources and boost determination toward 
correction of wrong behaviors, promotion of social justice, communication of negative sentiment 
and redress of grievances. It can also facilitate patience. In contrast, anger can be destructive 
when it does not find its appropriate outlet in expression. Anger, in its strong form, impairs one's 
ability to process information and to exert cognitive control over their behavior. An angry person 
may lose his/her objectivity, empathy, prudence or thoughtfulness and may cause harm to 
themselves or others. There is a sharp distinction between anger and aggression (verbal or 
physical, direct or indirect) even though they mutually influence each other. While anger can 
activate aggression or increase its probability or intensity, it is neither a necessary nor a sufficient 
condition for aggression. 
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Neuropsychological perspective 

Extension of the Stimuli of the Fighting Reactions. At the beginning of life the human infant 
struggles indiscriminately against any restraining force, whether it is another human being or a 
blanket which confines his movements. There is no inherited susceptibility to social stimuli, as 
distinct from other stimulation, in anger. At a later date the child leams that certain actions, such 
as striking, scolding, and screaming, are effective toward persons, but not toward things. In 
adults, although the infantile response is still sometimes seen, the fighting reaction becomes 
fairly well limited to stimuli whose hurting or restraining influence can be thrown off by physical 
violence. 

Differences between related concepts 

The words annoyance and rage are often imagined to be at opposite ends of an emotional 
continuum: mild irritation and annoyance at the low end and fury or murderous rage at the high 
end. Rage problems are conceptualized as "the inability to process emotions or life's 
experiences" either because the capacity to regulate emotion (Schore, 1994) has never been 
sufficiently developed or because it has been temporarily lost due to more recent trauma. Rage is 
understood as "a whole load of different feelings trying to get out at once" (Harvey, 2004) or as 
raw, undifferentiated emotions, that spill out when another life event that cannot be processed, 
no matter how trivial, puts more stress on the organism than it can bear. 

Anger when viewed as a protective response or instinct to a perceived threat is considered as 
positive. The negative expression of this state is known as aggression. Acting on this misplaced 
state is Rage due to possible potential errors in perception and judgement. 

One simple dichotomy of anger expression is Passive anger versus Aggressive anger. These two 
types of anger have some characteristic symptoms: 

Passive anger 

Passive anger can be expressed in the following ways: 

• Dispassion, such as giving someone the cold shoulder or a fake smile, looking 
unconcerned or "sitting on the fence" while others sort things out, dampening feelings 
with substance abuse, overreacting, oversleeping, not responding to another's anger, 
frigidity, indulging in sexual practices that depress spontaneity and make objects of 
participants, giving inordinate amounts of time to machines, objects or intellectual 
pursuits, talking of frustrations but showing no feeling. 

• Evasiveness, such as turning one's back in a crisis, avoiding conflict, not arguing back, 
becoming phobic. 

• Defeatism, such as setting yourself and others up for failure, choosing unreliable people 
to depend on, being accident prone, underachieving, sexual impotence, expressing 
frustration at insignificant things but ignoring serious ones. 
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• Obsessive behavior, such as needing to be inordinately clean and tidy, making a habit of 
constantly checking things, over-dieting or overeating, demanding that all jobs be done 
perfectly. 

• Psychological manipulation, such as provoking people to aggression and then patronizing 
them, provoking aggression but staying on the sidelines, emotional blackmail, false 
tearfulness, feigning illness, sabotaging relationships, using sexual provocation, using a 
third party to convey negative feelings, withholding money or resources. 

• Secretive behavior, such as stockpiling resentments that are expressed behind people's 
backs, giving the silent treatment or under the breath mutterings, avoiding eye contact, 
putting people down, gossiping, anonymous complaints, poison pen letters, stealing, and 
conning. 

• Self-blame, such as apologizing too often, being overly critical, inviting criticism. 

Aggressive anger 

The symptoms of aggressive anger are: 

• Bullying, such as threatening people directly, persecuting, pushing or shoving, using 
power to oppress, shouting, driving someone off the road, playing on people's 
weaknesses. 

• Destructiveness, such as destroying objects as in vandalism, harming animals, child 
abuse, destroying a relationship, reckless driving, substance abuse. 

• Grandiosity, such as showing off, expressing mistrust, not delegating, being a sore loser, 
wanting center stage all the time, not listening, talking over people’s heads, expecting kiss 
and make-up sessions to solve problems. 

• Hurtfulness, such as violence, including sexual abuse and rape, verbal abuse, biased or 
vulgar jokes, breaking confidence, using foul language, ignoring people's feelings, 
willfully discriminating, blaming, punishing people for unwarranted deeds, labeling 
others. 

• Manic behavior, such as speaking too fast, walking too fast, working too much and 
expecting others to fit in, driving too fast, reckless spending. 

• Selfishness, such as ignoring others' needs, not responding to requests for help, queue 
jumping. 

• Threats, such as frightening people by saying how one could hann them, their property or 
their prospects, finger pointing, fist shaking, wearing clothes or symbols associated with 
violent behaviour, tailgating, excessively blowing a car horn, slamming doors. 

• Unjust blaming, such as accusing other people for one's own mistakes, blaming people 
for your own feelings, making general accusations. 

• Unpredictability, such as explosive rages over minor frustrations, attacking 
indiscriminately, dispensing unjust punishment, inflicting hann on others for the sake of 
it, using alcohol and drugs / 231 illogical arguments. 
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• Vengeance, such as being over-punitive. This differs from retributive justice, as 
vengeance is personal, and possibly unlimited in scale. 

One should also consider the context or the bigger picture, e.g an aggressive action of 
manipulation may in fact work to help an individual, although a contradiction in a PC sense, an 
important distinction should be made when considering the context of anger when it promotes a 
positive effect that outweighs the negative. For instance, a display or anger to shock a individual 
to stop sunbathing intensely, this may save their life, and would be therefore considered socially 
and morally acceptable in every sense. 

Gender Differences in Anger Expression: 

Research indicates that differences exist between adolescent males and females with regard to 
behavioral decision-making processes and expression of emotions (Brandts & Garofalo, 2012). 
Although research depicts females as more emotionally expressive, males have a reputation of 
being more predisposed to anger. According to Sadeh, Javdani, Finy, and Verona (2011), 
females experience anger, but may express it differently than males. For example, instead of 
expressing anger by striking objects, adolescent females may talk to friends or peers (Fischer & 
Evers, 2011). Conversely, other studies purport that females express anger similarly to males, but 
experience difficulty recognizing and admitting the emotion due to social expectations and 
constraints (Karreman & Bekker, 2012). Males, on the other hand, tend to display anger more 
commonly and comfortably (Fischer & Evers, 2011). One of the many reasons that adolescent 
males may feel comfortable expressing anger is because it is socially acceptable (Burt et ah, 
2013). 

An extensive number of studies have investigated anger; however, there appears to be a lack of 
studies exploring anger differences between genders. Karreman and Bekker (2012) conducted a 
study on gender differences, investigating autonomy-connectedness between genders. Their 
study indicated differences related to anger and sensitivity between genders. However, the study 
did not attempt to determine whether males and females were equal in anger at the beginning or 
end of the study. Similarly, Burt, Patel, and Lewis (2012) reported that incorporating social and 
relational competencies into anger management groups reduced anger, but there was no 
discussion of anger differences between genders. Sadeh et al. (2011) indicated that women 
expressed more self-anger (i.e., anger directed internally toward themselves) than males, but did 
not investigate whether differences existed between genders before the study. 

Although limited, a small number of studies have attempted to examine anger differences 
between genders. Similar to Sadeh et al. (2011), Fischer & Evers (2011) found that females 
expressed subjective anger, or self-anger, more often than males. Buntaine and Costenbader 
(1997) found that both genders’ self-reports (assessments) indicated no significant differences. 
Upon further examination of their data, however, they concluded that although self-reports 
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specified no differences, males verbally reported higher responses of anger. In contrast, Zimprich 
and Mascherek (2012) determined that no anger differences existed between males and females. 
They declared that although genders may express anger and respond to situations differently, 
they generally experience similar levels of anger. As can be seen from the preceding studies, 
inconsistences exist in the literature. Contradicting studies indicate that researchers are unclear as 
to whether differences in anger exist between genders. As such, a research gap has emerged that 
needs to be filled (Zimprich & Mascherek, 2012). In order to understand how this research gap 
developed, it is necessary to examine cultural influences. 

Cultural Influences and Misconceptions in Society 

According to Camey, Buttell, and Dutton (2007), a misconception exists in Western society that 
women are less aggressive than men and do not express excessive anger. This fallacy persisted in 
Western culture until a report from the U.S. National Family Violence Survey of 1975 (as cited 
in Camey et ah, 2007) found a disturbing trend: Females were just as angry as males and 
expressed excessive anger the same amount that men did. At the time, feminist theory and the 
feminist movement were developing and stood in stark contrast to these findings. Carney et al. 
(2007) stated that as such, the National Family Violence Survey findings were largely 
unreported, and in extreme situations, people reinterpreted or repudiated the survey’s findings. In 
either case, more misconceptions began to develop in Western culture (Carney et al., 2007), such 
as the idea that when females experience anger, it is always appropriate to the situation (i.e., 
anger is permissible). A second mistaken belief is that anger from females is less serious and not 
as negative. For example, the expression “you look so cute when you’re angry” portrays this 
biased and potentially chauvinistic thought. A third misconception is that females are more 
credible in reporting their emotions and, as such, females are more reliable when they state that 
they are not angry. 

Western society has acted upon these cultural misconceptions. For example, certain myths in 
society (and mental health counseling) persist, declaring the following: (a) only males have 
angry feelings, (b) all male-comprised counseling groups are anger management groups, (c) 
males have a limited repertoire of emotions to express, (d) males are too angry and competitive 
to support one another in groups, and (e) males are not interested in meeting with other males 
(Andronico & Horne, 2004). Myths about female groups are that they are high functioning, 
conflicts are resolved faster, and a fair amount of reflection and processing exists (Gladding, 
2012). According to researchers, these misconceptions can bias the truth regarding people’s 
beliefs. For example, Winstok (2011) stated that rates of excessive anger and intimate partner 
physical abuse among females equal or surpass those of males. 

Clearly, cultural misconceptions of gender differences in excessive anger can lead mental health 
counselors to do a disservice to males and females alike. For example, culture can influence 
mental health and group counseling by causing a type to develop. This type is defined as best 
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suited to be in anger management groups. As a result, mental health counselors may 
unconsciously choose more males than females to be members of anger management groups. 
Thus, a population that desperately needs services can go without an intervention (Carney et ah, 
2007). Mental health counselors need to reevaluate their thinking in order to avoid overlooking a 
population needing services due to implicit social misconceptions. 

Bandura (2008a) believed that excessive anger was not sudden, but gradually manifested over 
time. His studies with youth corroborated this idea, as he observed modeling and negative 
behavioral patterns leads to excessive anger (Bandura, Ross, & Ross, 1963). Supporting 
Bandura’s work, Burt and Butler (2011) asserted that excessive anger begins in childhood and 
adolescence. They reinforced the notion that mental health counselors must be aware that both 
genders have common needs and issues. For females, not receiving services or having services 
denied, and being told that the emotion they feel is inappropriate, could cause personal damage 
(Gottfredson, 2002). For instance, society and mental health counselors often depict males as 
more in need of anger management (Burt & Butler, 2011). Conversely, mental health counselors 
sometimes neglect and ignore what females need (West-Olatunji et ah, 2010). Stated succinctly, 
a gap exists between what clients need and the options mental health counseling interventions 
offer to both genders. It is the author’s contention that this gap is an unfair practice, as both 
genders have similar needs. Research has shown that males and females experience anger 
equally; as a result, both need anger management groups. 

To determine whether both genders expressed anger similarly, the author implemented this study 
with adolescents to explore the topic As Bandura (2008b) pointed out, anger begins early in life 
and timely prevention is critical. Provision of early services for children and adolescents can help 
to prevent issues later in life. 

Problem: 

1 . To determine whether both genders express anger similarly. 

Hypothesis: 

2. State and trait anger would vary significantly between males and females. 

3. Females would be high on suppressing (anger in) their anger than males. 

4. Anger expression and all its components would vary significantly between males and 
females. 


METHODS 


Sample: 

50 subjects (25 males & 25 males) , age range: 20-30 years were selected on the basis of 
availability. All subjects were at least graduates. 
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Tools: 

Self rating questionnaire was used to measure the anger in the subjects. This test was made by 
Spielberger in 1961. There are 44 questions in this scale. Ten questions are related to trait anger 
where as ten questions are related to state anger. Twenty four are related to anger expression. 
Each statement is to be rated by the respondent on a four point scale. (not at all to very much). 
For scoring, one mark is given to not at all, two marks for somewhat, three marks for moderately 
and four marks for very much answers. Trait and state scores are computed by adding the scores 
on each respective sub scale. The scores for anger expression is further subdivided into three 
parts i.e. anger in, anger out and anger control. Score for anger expression is computed by this 
formula: Anger in + Anger out- Anger control+16 

Procedure: 

The test was administered at the teaching institutes. Respondents were students, teachers and non 
teaching staff members. Administration of the test was done in a group setting(maximum number 
of respondents in one group was five.) Following instruction were given to the subjects, “you 
will be given a booklet and a rating sheet. Initially ended your name, sex, age, date, education 
and occupation in the space provided on this booklet and on the top of the rating sheet. This 
booklet is divided into three parts. Each part contains a number of statements that people use to 
describe their feeling and behaviour. Please note that each part has different directions. 
Carefully read the directions for each part before recording your responses on the rating sheet. 
There is no right or wrong answers. In responding to each statement, give the answer that suits 
you.” After giving the instructions, booklet and rating sheet were giver to the subjects. When all 
the questions had been answered, the test booklet and respondent sheet was taken from the 
respondents. Scoring was done with the help of the scoring key. Same procedure was repeated 
for the remaining respondents. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The main aim of the study was to study the gender differences in anger. For this purpose, data of 
50 subjects were collected. 

Table 1 shows the mean scores of males and females on anger expression 


Variable 

Sub part 

Females 

Males 

State anger 


15.08 

13.2 

Trait anger 


17.48 

17.72 

Anger expression 





Anger in 

16.36 

15.8 


Anger out 

13.24 

20 


Anger control 

20.64 

24.2 
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On the basis of the above data it was found that the mean scores of the females is high on state 
anger, where mean score of males is high on trait anger. These shows that female perceive wider 
range of situations as anger provoking (e.g. annoying frustrating) than males. 

On anger expression, the mean score of females is 20.64 and the mean scores of males are 24.2. 
This difference show that males express their anger on the other hand females suppress their 
anger. Further consideration of the sub parts shows that on anger in , the mean scores of females 
is 16.36 and the mean scores of males is 15.8. On anger out, the mean scores of females is 13.24 
and the mean score of female is 15.8. Thus both results prove that male express their anger. 
These results indicate the mean score of males is higher on anger expression than females. In 
order to determine whether the difference in the mean scores of the males and females were 
significant, t test was applied. 


Table: 2 showing the t- test scores of males and females 


Variables 

t value 

State anger 

1.634 

Trait anger 

.0102 

Anger in 

4.098 

Anger out 

2.84 

Anger control 

3.36 


On state anger the mean score of female subjects is 15.08 and mean score of male subject is 13.2. 
The value of t is 1.0634. This shows that there is no significant difference in two means. On trait 
anger the mean score of female subjects is 17.48 and the mean scores of male subjects is 17.72. 
The value of t is 0.0102 which is again not significant. These results verify the first hypothesis 
which predicted that state and trait anger would not vary significantly in males and females is 
verified. These results receive support from a number of earlier studies. Winstok (2011) also 
found the same result in their study. In order to consider the gender variation in Anger 
expression the mean scores of males and females were compared. The Anger in mean score of 
females is 16.36 and mean scores of males is 12.52. The value of t is 4.098. This shows that there 
is a significant difference in these two means. This indicates that females direct their anger in 
more than males do. 

On angers out, mean scores of males is 20 and mean score of female is 24. The value of t is 3.36. 
Since the mean score of males is higher. It shows that males direct their anger outward. On anger 
control, the mean score of males of males is 20 and mean score of female is 24. The value of t is 
3.36. Considered together the present studies shows that trait and state anger does not differ 
across gender, but expression of anger is gender specific. These results implicate a role of social 
learning in expression of anger. Since similar results have been reported in different cultural 
settings (western countries, various ethnic groups.) thus it can be concluded that females express 
anger less in spite of males. 
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ABSTRACT 


Maintaining overall health and well-being in illness can be achieved through various 
combinations of physical, mental, social, environmental and spiritual well-being. In recent era 
spirituality has emerged as a central focus of in the field of health sciences. Researchers and 
clinicians now believe in the important connection of spirituality, health and wellness of an 
individual’s life. Patients living with chronic disease such as diabetes mellitus have life 
management challenges and difficulties that come with the disease process. The present study 
examined the spiritual well-being among diabetic patients. Spiritual Well-being Scale (SWBS) 
was administered to a sample of 50 Muslim diabetic patients (male = 23, and female = 27). 
Obtained data was analyzed by t-test. Results showed that there was no significant difference 
between male and female diabetic patients on both subscales of spiritual well being i.e., the 
Religious Well-being Scale (t = .451, p > .05) and Existential Well-being Scale (t = 1.11, p > 
.05). This finding suggests that spiritual well- being among Muslim diabetic patients may create 
great encouraging results. Health documents describing the self- management procedures 
highlight spirituality as one of the important holistic styles that address the needs of whole 
person rather than isolated parts. 


Keywords: Spiritual Well Being, Diabetes 

There is in the body a piece of flesh, and if is good the entire body is good. However, if it is 
diseased, the entire body is diseased; and knows, it is the heart. -Prophet Muhammad 

From the beginning of the intellectual history of mankind, scholars have been continuously 
trying to explore the relationship of spirituality/religiosity/faith with health conditions and 
outcomes of illnesses. A pioneer of modem scientific medicine, Osier (1910), wrote about “the 
faith that heals” (p. 1471). Meta analyses and systematic reviews support that spirituality 
generates a positive effect on physical and mental health conditions. Current researches in the 
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area behavioral medicine indicate that the spirituality creates insightful effects on the body and 
influence health conditions of an individual in terms of positive outcomes. 

Spirituality viewed as human need has been described as “that dimension of a person that is 
concerned with ultimate ends and values. Spirituality is that which inspires in one the desire to 
transcend the realm of material” (O’ Brien, 1982). Three characteristics of spirituality posited by 
Margaret Burkhardt (1989) include “unfolding mystery,” related to one’s attempt to understand 
the meaning and purpose of life; “harmonious interconnectedness,” or an individual’s 
relationship to other persons and/or to God; and “inner strength,” which relates to one’s personal 
spiritual recourses and “sense of the sacred” (p. 72). Spirituality is reflections of which you are 
as a person, you have to have some kind of believed in yourself and in a higher being in a 
meaningful, purposeful way to give of yourself. 

An individual’s understanding of concepts such as “health” and “disease” arise from a complex 
interaction between personal experiences and a range of cultural factors that may include, among 
other things, languages, family values and norms, and religion (Helman, 2001). The relative 
importance of each of these factors in determining one’s outlook may vary quite substantially 
between cultures, and, in pluralist societies such as those that now characterize many parts of the 
Western world, from one subculture to another. In those communities that retain a sense of the 
scared, the influence of religion on shaping the individual and communal view is often quite 
considerable (Rehman, 1998). 

Health documents describing the self-management procedures highlight spirituality as one of the 
important holistic styles that address the needs of the whole person rather than isolated parts. 
Holistic health care processes promote the body's natural healing ability, and this wide-ranging 
approach to wellness enhances patient care efforts (American Diabetes Association, 2009). 
Maintaining holistic health and wellbeing in illnesses and other adversities of life has become a 
very serious concern of health professionals. 

Spirituality is the continuing process of integrating memory, experience and anticipation within 
the self and it involves ongoing efforts to relate to others with altruism. Additionally, spirituality 
is experienced in an active sense of relatedness to the natural world's reminders of the exigencies 
of life and death. It functions to draw persons into a sense of connection with a power greater 
than and transcending themselves. This last aspect of spiritual integration is most often 
associated with religion, which describes the nature of the divine and prescribes ways of relating 
to the sacred realm. It can be defined as experiencing the presence of a power or force and 
experiencing closeness to that presence. Spirituality may mean being involved with organized 
religion, taking time to contemplate one’s place in the ultimate order of things, or focusing on 
the things that give life meaning, such as one ’s family or social group. No matter what one ’s 
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personal motivation for seeking it, spirituality can be seen as part of the journey toward 
becoming whole and being healthy. 

Spiritual well-being is defined as having 2 dimensions: vertical and horizontal (Moberg & 
Brusek, 1978). The religious (vertical) dimension involves "a sense of well-being in relation to 
God," and the existential horizontal dimension involves "a sense of meaning and purpose and 
satisfaction with life" without reference to religion (Ellison, 1983). O'Connor and colleagues 
(2007) demonstrated that spiritual well-being had significantly negative relationships with 
fatalism, hopelessness, helplessness, and anxious preoccupation. Researchers have also reported 
that the existential dimension has more powerful relationships than the religious dimension with 
higher levels of quality of life, lower-level demands related to one's illness, less uncertainty, 
more positive mood states, and better psychosocial adjustment (Anema, 2009; Edmondson, 
2008; Landis, 1996). 

Spiritual well-being can facilitate patients’ healing and recovery by enhancing their inner 
strength, comfort, peace, wellness, wholeness, and coping abilities and by alleviating depressive 
symptoms, promoting mental health, increasing energy, and decreasing cancer-related distress 
(Walton, 1999; Yanez, et al. 2009). Spiritual well-being may be an important internal resource 
for persons forced to adjust to uncertainty related to long-tenn health problems such as diabetes 
mellitus (Landis, 1996). 

Worldwide, prevalence of diabetes mellitus is progressively rising in a pandemic pattern. The 
International Diabetes Federation (IDF) predicts a 72% increase in the number of patients with 
diabetes from 189 million in 2000 to 224 million in 2025, and a 100% rise of the global cost of 
diabetes to USD $300 billion (IDF, 2004). Thus, the IDF has classified diabetes as an 
‘international disaster’. 

Diabetes mellitus is a metabolic disorder that causes insulin resistance or insufficient amount of 
insulin to maintain normal glucose levels in the body (Becker, 2001; Franz, 2001). Researchers 
have demonstrated that diabetic patients present with different coping responses to the changing 
circumstances of this chronic illness. The patients’ coping resources have a facilitating effect 
when facing life changing challenges (Coleman, 2003; Koenig, 2001; Lazarus & Folkman, 1984; 
0”Brien, 2003a). It is not surprising that diabetes may be related in some way to religious or 
spiritual beliefs, one coping resource in times of stress and illness is spirituality (Koenig, 2001; 
Koenig, 2002; CUBrien, 2003a; CUBrien, 2003c; Taylor, 2002; Wright, 2005). Although multiple 
factors influence how patients deal with complications of a chronic illness, spirituality has been 
detennined to be a mediating factor in the adaptation and coping ability of patients who were 
faced with such challenges (Koenig, 2004a; Koenig, 2004b; Landis, 1996; Lin & Bauer-Wu, 
2003; CUBrien, 2003a; Treloar, 2002). Concerns on making life changes can increase a person’s 
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awareness of his or her vulnerability to chronic illnesses (Koenig, 2001; 0"Brien, 2003a; 
CUNeill & Kenny, 1998). 

It is not surprising that diabetes-especially adult-onset (type2) diabetes — may be related in some 
way to religious or spiritual beliefs. Although the research in this area remains in its infancy and 
few studies report some interesting findings. Holistic health care seeks in part to enhance the 
body’s natural healing ability. Recent research in the field of mind/body medicine, or psycho- 
neuroimmunology, though, has shown that the mind can and does have a profound effect on the 
body. Thus, this research focuses on the role of spirituality among patients with diabetes. 

Research Objectives 

The present investigation examined the differences between male and female diabetic patients on 
spiritual well being. The following objectives have been laid down; 

1. To examine the deference between male and female diabetic patients on overall Spiritual 
Well-Being (SWB). 

2. To examine the deference between male and female diabetic patients on Religious Well- 
Being (RWB). 

3. To examine the deference between male and female diabetic patients on Existential Well- 
Being (EWB). 

Research Questions 

1 . Do male and female patients differ on overall Spiritual Well-Being (SWB)? 

2. Do male and female patients differ on overall Religious Well-Being (RWB)? 

3. Do male and female patients differ on overall Existential Well-Being (EWB)? 


METHOD 


Participants 

The investigation was conducted on 50 Muslim diabetic patients, of these there were 23 male and 
27 female diabetic patients. Patients were drawn from the Out Door Patients (OPD) Rajiv 
Gandhi Centre for Diabetes and Endocrinology, Jawaharlal Nehru Medical College, Aligarh 
Muslim University. 

Instrument 

Spiritual Well-Being (SWB) 

The Spiritual Well-being Scale (SWBS) (Ellison, 1983; Paloutzian & Ellison, 1982). The SWBS 
is a 20-item self-report instrument with two subscales, the Religious Wellbeing Scale (RWBS) 
and the Existential Well-being Scale (EBWS). The RWBS contains ten items that assess an 
individual’s relationship with God, and there are ten items that assess a person’s relationship 
with the physical world and other individuals (EWBS). Each item is rated on a six-point scale 
that ranges from (1) strongly disagree to (6) strongly agree. 
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RESULTS 


Table 1: Showing the difference between male and female diabetic patients on overall 
Spiritual Well-Being (SWB), on Religious Well-Being (RWB) and Existential Well Being 
(EWB) 


Male (23) Female (27) 


SWB 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Total SWB 

85.13 

8.976 

83.00 

7.661 

.906 

RWB 

43.17 

4.628 

42.59 

4.466 

.451 

EXB 

41.96 

5.465 

40.41 

4.405 

1.110 


P<0.05* p<0.01** 


Results of the t-test in table- 1 shows that there no was significant difference found between male 
and female on total spiritual well being (SWB), as well as they were not significantly differ on 
Religious Well Being (RWB) and Existential Well Being (EWB). 


DISCUSSION 


The independent t-test reveals that male and female diabetic patients were not significantly 
differed on RWB (t = .450, p > .05), EWB (t = 1.11, p > .05) and SWB (t = .906, p > .05). It 
means both groups of patients have similar spiritual connection, and developing an authentic 
relationship with a Higher Power, God, or Spiritual Dimension. This result may be consistent 
with Landis (1996) result, he observed that spiritual well-being may be an important internal 
resource for persons forced to adjust to uncertainty related to long-tenn health problems such as 
diabetes mellitus. The diagnosis of chronic or life threatening illness and other adverse events 
can lead to spiritual struggles for patients. Patients have also noted they feel increased trust with 
their clinicians in the context of being asked about their spirituality (McCord, et ah, 2004). 

An individual’s sense of spirituality can encourage hope and a feeling of adaptation, coping, or 
acceptance to whatever circumstance arises from a chronic illness. Spirituality may be a key 
locus of control when living with chronic illnesses (Koenig, 2004a; Koenig, 2004b; Landis, 
1996; Lin & Bauer-Wu, 2003; O’Brien, 2003a; Treloar, 2002). 

Several other researchers have also reported that spiritual well-being can facilitate patients’ 
healing and recovery by enhancing their inner strength, comfort, peace, wellness, wholeness, and 
coping abilities and by alleviating depressive symptoms, promoting mental health, increasing 
energy, and decreasing cancer-related distress (Walton, 1996; Yenez et al, 2009). 


CONCLUSION 


• Male and female diabetic patients were not differing on spiritual well-being (SWB) as 
well as both subscales i.e. religious well-being (RWB) and existential well-being (EWB). 
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• When patients list the key characteristics of a good life, they are likely to include 
happiness, health, and longevity. A holistic approach to care recognizes that spirituality 
and health are intertwined for most patients. To be able to perfonn an accurate 
assessment and provide competent and sensitive care, the health care practitioner must 
consider the patient’s religious and spiritual beliefs, as well as cultural mores. 
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ABSTRACT 


Education of the children and their achievement is a strong building block in building a stronger 
and healthier community. The prosperity of the nation depends upon the today’s children and 
their academic achievement. The role of parental involvement in children’s education and their 
achievement has become a central issue in educational policy and research. This study was 
aimed at finding out the relationship between parental involvement and achievement of 
secondary school students in social science. Methods and Materials'. A cross sectional, 
descriptive- correlational research design was adopted for conducting this study at selected 
schools of Tenkasi district, Tamil Nadu. The sample size of the study was 200 students 
consisting of 110 boys and 90 girls studying IX standard. Purposive sampling technique was 
adopted to select the settings and students. The tools used for the study were proforma to collect 
background characteristics of the students, 59 items-five-point rating scale on Parental 
involvement and 25 items MCQ Questions with four options on Achievement test in Social 
science. The data was collected using the predetermined and pretested tools through self- 
administration method. Results: Study findings revealed that parental involvement of the 
students was average in the majority of the students (62%). Achievement of students in social 
studies was also found to be average in more than half of the students (57%). There was a 
significant positive correlation between parental involvement and achievement of secondary 
school students (r=0.910, p <0.001). Conclusion'. Parental involvement in children’s educational 
activities has direct impact on their academic achievement. Therefore, parents must be 
encouraged by the psychologists, mental health professionals and teachers to actively participate 
in their children’s wide range of academic activities to bring the best outcome. 
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Parental Involvement and Achievement of Secondary School Students 


The children of today are the future of tomorrow; this powerful statement assumes special 
significance in our context as children comprise one third of the total population in the country 
(Children in India, 2012). Every child, on provision of a conducive and an enabling environment, 
may blossom into an ever fragrant flower, to shine in all spheres of life. This reminds us of the 
onerous responsibility of the parents, teachers, health professionals and other concerned stake 
holders of the country that we have to mould and shape their present conditions in the best 
possible way. 

Education is the fourth necessity for man after food, clothing and shelter, in today’s competitive 
world. The education is the process of instruction aimed at the all-round development of 
individuals, providing the necessary tools and knowledge to understand and participate in day to 
day activities of today’s world (Children in India, 2012). It dispels ignorance and boosts moral 
values of the individuals. It is the only wealth which cannot be robbed. It forms the basis for 
lifelong learning and inspires confidence to face challenges of today’s competitive world. It 
provides the skills to individuals to become more self-reliant, enhances the ability to manage 
health and nutrition and plan for future. Education is also a fundamental requirement in a 
democracy. 

Education is important from various points of view. Its field of activity is so wide that all 
activities and experiences are embraced in its sphere of work. Education and academic success 
makes a person to develop confidence and form a strong character useful to his own self and the 
society of which he is an integral part. 

Academic achievement represents perfonnance outcomes of education that indicate the extent to 
which a person has accomplished specific goals that were the focus of activities in instructional 
environments, specifically in school (Steinmayr et all, 2014). Therefore, academic achievement 
should be considered to be a multifaceted construct that comprises different domains of learning. 
Academic achievement defines whether one can take part in higher education, and based on the 
educational degrees one attains, influences one’s vocational career after education. Besides the 
relevance for an individual, academic achievement is of utmost importance for the wealth of a 
nation and its prosperity. Given the individual and societal importance of academic achievement, 
it is not surprising that academic achievement is the research focus of many scientists; for 
example, in psychology and educational disciplines. Parental involvement in school assists 
young students in obtaining the necessary academic competencies for succeeding in school (Hill 
& Craft 2003). 

Academic achievement is multifaceted construct which is determined by various factors such as 
study habits, environment, quality of teaching - learning activities, family involvement, heredity 
and intelligence of the individual. Among these factors, family involvement is one of the 
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important factors that have direct and indirect impact on students’ achievement which is further 
confounded by various other factors. 

The influence of family factors on children’s education is well established. There is consistent 
evidence that engaging parents is positively correlated with children’s academic achievement, 
even when prior ability and family social context factors are taken into account (Epstein, 1992; 
Fan & Chen, 2001). Children whose parents and/or other significant adults share in their fonnal 
education tend to do better in school. The positive findings of parent involvement drive a widely 
held belief that it plays an important role not only in promoting their own child’s academic 
perfonnance, but more broadly in closing demographic gaps in achievement and assisting in the 
perfonnance and governance of the school. 

Hill and Tyson (2009) did a meta-analysis based on 50 published studies on parent involvement 
in middle school and found that parental involvement was positively associated with students’ 
achievements. Shatkin and Gershberg (2007), found that parent participation in school 
governance can foster activism around school issues and lead to significant improvements in 
school perfonnance. 

Although there is an impressive body of literature supporting positive associations between 
parent involvement and student achievement, there is evidence to suggest a more complex 
picture of this relationship (Hill & Tyson, 2009; McNeal, 2012). A number of studies have also 
revealed that parental involvement had no significant effect on achievement or adjustment 
(Harris & Goodall, 2008; Lee & Bowen, 2006; White, Taylor, & Moss, 1992). 

One possible explanation for these contradictory findings may be the different definitions and 
measurements of parent involvement used in the studies (Hill & Tyson, 2009; Lee & Bowen, 
2006). Parent involvement is a broad concept that covers domains from parental aspiration, 
parenting style, attitudes and values to different direct and indirect methods of involvement (Fan 
&Chen2001; Epstein, 1992). 

Despite mixed findings from the literature, a causal relationship between parent involvement and 
students’ academic performance is still not clear since most of the studies were based on cross- 
sectional data (McNeal, 2012). To better understand the mechanisms behind parental 
involvement and to reduce the risk of academic failure during transition years, more research is 
called for to quantify and measure the latent construct of parent involvement. At the most basic 
level, parents can begin encouraging the education of their children by showing that they truly 
value education themselves. 

Parents’ involvement in children’s education has several forms. Parents who are behaviorally 
involved participate in activities such as attending school functions and volunteering at the 
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school. Parents who are cognitively involved expose their children to stimulating activities and 
materials, such as reading books or visiting cultural institutions. Parents who are personally 
involved communicate positively with their children about school matters. They convey that they 
value school and expect their children to as well. As a whole, parents can have a positive effect 
on children’s learning by being involved in their schooling and impact on student’s achievement 
in the classroom. In fact, parents who get involved with their child’s Education tend 
to demonstrate good parenting skills, volunteer their time in the school, communicate with 
faculty and take an active role in school-related decision-making. 

Parental involvement is associated with higher student achievement. Student success is higher in 
a variety of areas including standardized test scores, grades and teacher ratings, when the parents 
are actively involved in children’s educational activities. Students are also more likely to enroll 
in higher-level programs, pass their classes, attend school regularly, have better social skills and 
move onto secondary education. Parental involvement has been found to be positively related to 
student’s achievement. It is necessary to determine such involvement among students to 
understand and guide them better. So that they can become mature citizens and are able to face 
the challenges of life. 

Achievement is the end-product of all educational endeavors. The main concern of all 
educational efforts is to see that the learner achieves. Social science of education occupies a 
very eminent place in curriculum both at school and university stages of Education in India. 
Accordingly, social science becomes a priority area in education, both at compulsory education 
level as well as the level of specialization. 

Parental involvement and achievement of the students are very closely related. Achievement 
refers to the knowledge attained or skill developed in the school subjects, usually designed by the 
test scores or by marks assigned by teachers. Therefore, the present study aimed to find out 
whether there is relationship between these two variables, namely parental involvement and 
achievement of secondary students. The findings of this research may also be beneficial to 
educational institutions. The results can be utilized to develop school programs associated with 
parental involvement in school activities, decisions and homework. 

Null Hypothesis: 

1 . There is no correlation between Parental involvement and achievement of the students at 
p < 0.05. 


METHODS AND MATERIALS 


Study was conducted after obtaining the pennission from the concerned authorities of the 
schools. A Cross sectional, descriptive- correlational research design was adopted for conducting 
this study. Study was conducted at selected schools of Tenkasi educational district. The 
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population of this study was all the students studying in secondary schools. The sample size of 
the study was 200 students consisting of 110 boys and 90 girls studying IX standard. Purposive 
sampling technique was adopted to select the settings and students. 

Data Collection Tools 

The tools used for the study were proforma to collect background characteristics of children, 
rating scale on Parental involvement and Achievement test in Social science. 

• PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT TEST 

Parental involvement refers to the participation of parents in every facet of children’s education 
and development activities. In this study it is measured using the tool developed by Paulraja and 
Alphonse Raj (2008). Tool consists of 59 items measuring the various aspects of parental 
involvement related to children’s education. It is a five point rating scale, score ranging from 1-5 
based on the responses of children related to parental involvement (Always, Frequently, 
Sometimes, Occasionally and Not at all). Hence the total obtainable score is 59 to 295. Obtained 
score is converted into percentage and interpreted as high (75-100%), average (50-74%) and low 
involvement (Below 50%) based on the scores obtained by the students. The test- retest 
reliability co- efficient of the tool was found to be r= 0.84, indicating the high reliability of the 
tool. 

• ACHIEVEMENT TEST IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Achievement Test in Social science was developed by the investigators with the help of 
concerned teachers to assess the achievement of the students in Social science. It consisted of 25 
items - MCQ questions (with one right answer and three distracters) which were selected from 
the topics from Social science such as History, Geography, Civics and Economics. Time duration 
of 30 minutes was fixed for conducting the test. The test- retest reliability co- efficient of the test 
was found to be r = 0.82. 

Data Collection Procedure 

After initial introduction, the researcher obtained written infonned consent from the selected 
students to participate in the study. An assurance was given regarding confidentiality before the 
data collection procedure. The data was collected using the predetermined and pretested tools 
through self-administration method in their respective class rooms, during the time allotted by 
the concerned coordinator of the respective classes. 

Collected data was analyzed through appropriate descriptive (Frequency, %, Mean and SD) and 
inferential statistics - person’s correlation (r) test based on the objectives of the study using 
SPSS version 18. 
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RESULTS 


Table: 1 Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Background Characteristics of the 
Students (N=200) 


Background characteristics 

n 

% 

Gender 

Male 

110 

55 

Female 

90 

45 

Type of school 

Government School 

150 

75 

Aided management school 

50 

25 

Locality of school 

Rural 

120 

60 

Urban 

80 

40 


Tab 1 indicates that majority of the students were from Government schools (75%), rural 
background (60%) and more than half of them were male children. 



Fig. 1. Level of Parental Involvement of Secondary School Students 

Fig 1, depicts that parental involvement of the students was only average in the majority of the 
students (62%). 
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Fig. 2: Level of Achievement of Secondary School Students in Social Studies 

Fig 2, reveals that achievement of Secondary School Students in Social Studies was average in 
more than half of the students (57%). 


Table 2: Relationship Between Parental Involvement and Achievement of Secondary School 
Students ( N=200) 


Variables 

Maximum 

score 

Mean score 

SD 

r 

P- value 

Parental involvement 

295 

178 

48.5 

0.91 

<0.001 

Achievement 

25 

16 

4.2 


Table 2 shows that the obtained correlation coefficient is significant at 0.001 level 
(r=0.910,p<0.001). This shows that there is significant positive relationship between parental 
involvement and achievement of secondary school students. 


DISCUSSION 


Overall, study findings showed that the parents of the majority of the respondents were 
moderately involved (average) in their academic activities. Correspondingly almost the same 
proportionate of the respondents showed better academic achievements. There is significant 
positive relationship between parental involvement and achievement. Hence the Null Hypothesis 
‘there is no correlation between Parental involvement and Achievement of the students’ is 
rejected. It indicates the fact that parental involvement influences the achievement of children 
directly or indirectly. Similar findings are also reported in the study conducted by Rafiq et all 
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(2013), where they found association between the two variables i.e. the level of parental 
involvement in their children’s academic activities and level of children’s academic 
achievement. 

It is well known fact that, all parents want their children to become successful and caring adults. 
Similarly, many parents want to be involved with the formal education of their children. 
However, sometimes it may not be possible to practice in a desirable manner, due to various 
factors such as lack of time because of tight schedule, ignorance, lack of guidelines etc. They 
also may not know, where to start, when to find the time, or how to go about making positive 
connections with the school and related activities. Hence the teachers, Mental health 
Professionals and other school authorities play vital role in directing the parents by creating 
awareness on parental involvement and its impact on achievement. It will help the parents in 
shaping their children’s future. At the most basic level, parents can begin encouraging the 
education of their children by showing that they truly value education themselves. 

Parental involvement may be different from culture to culture and society to society. Parental 
involvement may have different types, which might have differential influence on academic 
perfonnance of their children. Parental expectations have a greater impact on student’s 
educational outcomes. Parental involvement may include activities like helping children in 
reading, encouraging them to do their homework independently, monitoring their activities 
inside the house and outside the four walls of their house, and providing coaching services for 
improving their learning in different subjects. 

The findings of this research may be beneficial to educational institutions. The results can be 
utilized to develop school programs associated with parental involvement in school activities, 
decisions and homework. Programs such as these can be implemented to bridge the gap between 
home and school while improving students’ academic achievement. The result of this study 
might be useful addition in the existing knowledge of education in secondary schools. The 
findings of the study might be useful for the policy planers in the education planning divisions. 


CONCLUSION 


Parental involvement in education of their children has been significantly linked with the quality 
of education and academic achievement of children. These activities may involve contacts with 
teachers, checking the attendance of children, monitoring their activities in school, checking their 
periodical academic progress reports etc. Findings of the study highlight the fact that, parental 
involvement in children’s educational activities has direct impact on their academic achievement. 
Moulding the children to become a responsible citizen with high achievement is responsibility of 
the whole society including parents, teachers, health care professionals especially mental health 
professionals and psychologists, policy makers and concerned others. Health care professionals 
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and teachers play vital role in creating awareness among the parents on importance of their role 
in children’s academic achievement by using different strategies and innovative approaches. 
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ABSTRACT 


This paper attempts to explore the role of experiential learning in groups on the participants Self- 
esteem, Resilience and Tolerance for disagreement. Sample consisted of undergraduate students 
(N=41) from a seminary located in Nagpur. The Pre-test result showed that over all, initial 
participant’s responses fell within the normal ranges for self-esteem, resilience and tolerance for 
disagreement. Paired t test were computed for (N=41) who completed both the pre-test and post- 
test. These comparisons show a significant increase in means of self esteem, resilience and 
tolerance for disagreement scores. This increase indicates the importance of team-building 
workshop having recreation activities, games and exercises. 


Keywords: Self-Esteem, Resilience And Tolerance For Disagreement 

Groups are a part of social and organizational life. Whenever two or more people come together 
to achieve certain objectives and interact and work interdepend ently, it is a group. It has been 
observed that individuals work and behave quite differently when working in the groups than 
when working alone. Theorists suggest two basic features that define a group: 

1. Members of a group interact with each other. Every person’s behaviour influences and is 
influenced by another person’s behaviour/action. 

2. Members of a group perceive that by joining the group there is potential for mutual goal 
achievement i.e., group provides opportunity to attain certain goals satisfy certain needs. 

People bring a variety of needs to organizations and groups cater, to many of these psychological 
needs. 
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THE VARIABLES IN THE STUDY 


Self-esteem 

Self-esteem is a socio-psychological construct that assesses an individual’s attitudes and 
perceptions of self-worth. Self-esteem is an understanding of one’s quality as an object- that is, 
how good or bad, valuable or worthless, positive or negative, or superior or inferior one is 
(Thoits, 1999). Self-esteem refers to the extent to which a person believes him/herself to be 
capable, significant, worthy, successful, and the extent to which a positive or negative attitude is 
held toward the self (Coopersmith, 1967: Kling, Hyde, Showers, & Buswell, 1995). 

A person with high self-esteem is more likely to view an insecure work situation as challenging 
than as threatening, and therefore avoid experiencing job insecurity. In addition, (Brockner, 
1988) has advanced the hypothesis by claiming that persons with low self-esteem are generally 
more susceptible to environmental and, in particular, organizational events than are persons with 
high self-esteem. (Ryff, 1999) proposes that some factors of well-being — in particular, self- 
acceptance, environmental mastery and purpose in life — are highly correlated with self-esteem. 

Resilience 

American Psychological Association (APA) suggests that resilience is the process of adapting 
well in the face of adversity, trauma, tragedy, threats, or even significant sources of stress — such 
as family and relationship problems, serious health problems, or workplace and financial 
stressor. It means “bouncing back” from difficult experiences. Resilience is not a trait that people 
either have or do not have. It involves behaviors, and actions that can be learned and developed 
in anyone. Factors contributing to resilience include (a) having caring supportive relationships 
within and outside the family, (b) the capacity to make realistic plans and take steps to carry 
them out, (c) a positive view of yourself and confidence in your strengths and abilities, (d) skills 
in communication and problem solving, and (d)the capacity to manage strong feelings and 
impulses. All of these are factors that people can develop in them. 

Tolerance for Disagreement 

Conflict between people is a common feature of the human condition. When people interact and 
fonn relationships, disagreements inevitably emerge. A plethora of research has been conducted 
on the nature of conflict (Coser, 1956; Fisher, 1970; Horney, 1937; Kilmann & Thomas, 1977; 
Mack, 1966; Watkins, 1974). However these studies have often failed to differentiate between 
conflict leading to negative interpersonal outcomes and purposeful disagreement which often 
lead to better decisions and other positive outcomes. Although disagreement is common, its 
result does not have to be destructive. Disagreement can be and frequently is constructive (Coser, 
1956; Deutsch, 1973). Whether the results are constructive or destructive often depends on the 
communication skills of the individuals and the affinity between them. 
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The tolerance for disagreement scale is designed to measure the degree to which an individual 
can tolerate other people disagreeing with what the individual believes to be true. This 
conceptualization is similar to that of argumentativeness. People with high argumentativeness are 
likely to be able to deal with more disagreement than those people who are low in 
argumentativeness. 

T-Group training: The experiential learning 

A T-group (the ‘T’ stands for training) is a group activity in which you give and receive 
feedback about emotional (and other) reactions to one another. Participants leam about how they 
are read about by others and a lot about interpersonal dynamics in general. This enables 
participants to better understand their own way of functioning in a group and the impact they 
have on others which would permit them to become more competent in dealing with difficult 
interpersonal situations. 

Important aspects of group sessions are to provide a safe environment in which to foster a level 
of trust between participants, so that they may talk personally and honestly to and about 
themselves to each other. 

Sources of change in groups: The participants in a group setting are likely to experience some 
changes, which may be based on the following: (a) self-observation- participants give more 
attention to their own intentions, feelings, etc. (b) feedback- participants receive infonnation on 
the impact they have own others, (c) insight- participants expand self-knowledge, (d) self- 
disclosure- participants expose more of themselves to others, (e) universality- participants 
experience that others share their difficulties, concerns or hopes, (f) group cohesion- participants 
experience trust, acceptance and understanding, (g) hope- participants see others learn, achieve 
their goals, improve, and cope more effectively, (h) vicarious learning- participants pick up skills 
and attitudes from others, and (i) catharsis- participants experience a sense of release or 
breakthrough. 

The conceptual scheme was founded on the following: 

First, social identity theory offers explanation for group formation. This theory suggests that 
individuals get a sense of identity and self-esteem based upon their membership in salient 
groups. The nature of the group may be demographically based, culturally based, or 
organizationally based. Individuals are motivated to belong to and contribute to identity groups 
because of the sense of belongingness and self-worth membership in the group imparts. It was 
hypothesized that self-esteem will increase due to group experiential learning. 

Second, resilience is not a trait that people either have or do not have. It involves behaviors, 
thoughts, and actions that can be learned and developed in anyone. Therefore, it is an important 
variable if it contributes to well-being because it is amenable to change through learning, training 
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and development, even through self-development. Since resilience is the process of adapting well 
in the face of adversity, it was hypothesized that experiential learning in group will significantly 
increase the magnitude of resilience and that to collective resilience. 

Third, McCroskey and Wheelers(1976) employed the concept of “tolerance for disagreement” to 
help them explain the threshold individuals have for dealing with interpersonal conflict. They 
maintained that conflict and disagreement are not the same thing. Disagreement can be thought 
of as simple difference of opinion. However, disagreement does not necessarily lead to conflict. 
Rather than disagreement necessarily triggering conflict, McCroskey and Wheelers argued that 
what triggers people to enter into conflict is a low degree of affinity between them, in the 
presence of disagreement on some issue. With an increase in affinity that trigger might not be 
activated. 

The workshop was developed so as to improve the self esteem, resilience and tolerance for 
disagreement among the participants. The workshop was 20 hours of supervised activities on 
chosen topics of group dynamics 

With this theory as a base the following study was conducted in which 41 students of BA I 
coming from different parts of India to become priests staying in Seminary was selected. 
Facilitator led two sessions of two and a half hour each for a week. 

Each session was designed to facilitate dialogue and to produce an inclusive environment that 
fostered self-reflection and ownership. Significant input from the participants was required and 
the facilitator was responsible for ensuring that respect for the opinions of all participants was 
accomplished through nonjudgmental listening, honoring their experiences, and creating an 
atmosphere of acceptance. Five ground rules were established during the sessions: 

1. Everyone must agree to a code of confidentiality and abstain from repeating anything that is 
discussed during the sessions. 

2. Everyone must participate in discussions and complete the task. 

3. Everyone must listen and must not talk over another’ 

4. Everyone must abstain from laughing at, teasing, or criticizing one another. 

5. Everyone must be honest. 

Over the course of ten sessions, participants had the opportunity to engage in role-play, 
exercises, to complete test, to make a presentation in front of the class about their goals, to learn 
about ways of decision making and conflict resolution in groups, and to work together in groups. 

Hypotheses and Research Questions 

The central hypothesis of the study was that students in the group would significantly increase; 
their self-esteem score, total resiliency score and their tolerance for disagreement score. 
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Research Questions 

1. Will there be significant difference between student’s level of self-esteem immediately 
before and immediately after the group’s experiential training, as self-esteem is 
conceptualized to be functioning to be as a trait and thus may remain invariant across time. 

2. Will there be significant difference between student’s level of resilience immediately before 
and immediately after the group’s experiential training. 

3. Will there be significant difference between student’s tolerance for disagreement 
immediately before and immediately after the group’s experiential training. 


METHOD 


Sample 

The sample consisted of 41 male undergraduate students belonging to a Christian institution 
located in Nagpur [(Mean age=20, SD age=0. 81 (Minimum age 18, Maximum age 22)]. All the 
students in the sample were participating in a week long course in which experiential learning in 
a T- group is required. 

Measures 

Self-esteem: Self-esteem was measured through a 10 point questionnaire with a 4 point scale 
which was based on Rosenberg (1985). 

Resilience: Wagnild and Young's (1993) 25-item, 7 point scale, psychological resilience scale 
was used. 

Tolerance for disagreement: Measured by the 15- items, 5 point scale, by Teven, J. J., 
Richmond, V. P., & McCroskey, J. C. 

Procedure 

The data were collected through structured questionnaires on two time points, with the gap of a 
week in between. The respondents were participating in a course on group dynamics in which 
experiential learning in a T-group typesetting in required. The respondents belonged to an 
institute which maintains a very high level of academic pressure and discipline. Such a high 
pressure environment exerts influences on a number of psychological variables, like resilience 
and self esteem. This being a residential institution the participants tend to develop affinity 
which effects tolerance for disagreement, the pre-test data were collected through structured 
questionnaire from the respondents on the variables included in the study. After which the 
experiential training started and went on for a week. Then the post-test data were obtained from 
the same set of rspondents.41 respondents participated who was all male. 


RESULTS 


Mean and standard deviation of self esteem scores of the participants of pre and post test are 
shown in Table 1. It indicates the effect of experiential training given to the group. It shows the 
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difference between the same group pre and post training was statistically significant /-value, (7 = 
4.1 1,/K.Ol). 


Table 1: Mean, SD of Pre and Post test over Self-esteem 



N 

Mean 

SD 

t f40) pre and 
post test 

Pre (M) 

41 

18.43 

4.27 

4 ** 

Post(M) 

41 

20.36 

4.03 


**p<. 01 


Table 2: Mean, SD of Pre and Post test over Resilience 



N 

Mean 

SD 

t (40) pre and 
post test 

Pre (M) 

41 

125.56 

19.35 

3.12** 

Post(M) 

41 

134.51 

15.32 




Table 3: Mean, SD of Pre and Post test over Tolerance for disagreement 



N 

Mean 

SD 

t (40) pre and 
post test 

Pre (M) 

41 

46.48 

7.65 

6.40** 

Post(M) 

41 

48.19 

6.58 


**p<. 01 


Mean and standard deviation of Resilience scores of the participants of pre and post test are 
shown in Table 2. It indicates the effect of experiential training given to the group. It shows the 
difference between the same group pre and post training which was statistically significant, t- 
value (t = 3. 12, /><. 01). 

Mean and standard deviation of tolerance for disagreement scores of the participants of pre and 
post test are shown in Table 3. It indicates the effect of experiential training given to the group. It 
shows the difference between the same group pre and post training was statistically significant, t- 
value (t= 6.40,/?<.01). 


DISCUSSION 


Self-esteem 

Significant increase in the self esteem of the participants after the experiential training validates 
the hypothesis. Students with high self esteem often show increased academic perfonnance, 
improved health, and more productive behaviors; on the other hand low-self esteem in students 
has been linked to poor academic achievement, depression, smoking and other deleterious social 
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behaviors(WHO 2000). The positive findings of the Dalgas- Pelish study demonstrate that 
teaching students about self esteem can improve the way they view themselves which in turn 
may help them to make better choices, achieve more, and be better equipped to face life’s 
challenges. The crux of the experiential training program was to teach how to work in teams, 
leam to cooperate, leam lessons of compassion and at times let go. 

The substantial increase in the level of self esteem proves the importance of group activities and 
effectiveness of experiential training. 

Resilience 

It was hypothesized that there would be an overall increase in resilience after the experiential 
training which was focusing on providing an encouraging and non-evaluative environment where 
participants are allowed to freely interact and express themselves. A significant t-value (t=3.12, 
p<.0 1 ) between the pre and post test results does indeed validate this hypothesis. 

According to Engelhardt and Simmons (2002b) Today’s high-velocity and competitive markets 
apply added pressure to adapt rapidly and perform at high levels. This adaptive capacity allows 
for a higher tolerance for change (Bennett &Bennett, 2004). Organizational resilience is 
sometimes considered as the degree of flexibility or rigidity of an organization’s culture in 
response to change (Schien, 2004). In other words, organizational resilience is a collective 
adaptive capacity for change. If future change is to occur in organizations, it will likely come 
through resilient teams (Chan, et ah, 2003). Leaders may develop competencies of resilience in 
teams. Because preparation reduces uncertainty, leaders may be able to develop competencies of 
resilience in their teams and organizations, in a way of being prepared for the unexpected or in 
omnia paratus, prepared for all things. While teams may not be able to anticipate every adversity, 
teams can develop resilience to adapt and change to new conditions. 

Tolerance for disagreement 

Tolerance for disagreement scores indicates that there is a significant increase in the levels of 
tolerance for disagreement. Here also t-value is significant (t=6.40, p<.01), thus verifying the 
third hypothesis as well. 

Individuals differ in the extent to which they can tolerate disagreement, and thus avoid entering 
into conflict. When disagreement is taken personally conflict is created. McCroskey (1992) 
further explains the difference in people with both low and high tolerance for disagreement by 
arguing that “people with high tolerance for disagreement are relatively conflict resistant 
whereas people with low tolerance for disagreement are highly conflict prone “. Thus tolerance 
for disagreement has been redefined as “the amount of disagreement an individual can tolerate 
before he or she perceives the existence of conflict in a relationship”. (McCrosky, Richmound 
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1992, p.125) group activities increased the affinity amongst the group members eventually 
leading to an increase in tolerance for disagreement. 


CONCLUSION 


The reported growth in self esteem, resilience and tolerance for disagreement proves the 
effectiveness of experiential training programs. In a nutshell experiential training through 
teambuilding games prove to be more productive, effective, memorable and thus, more 
worthwhile. 

Although the results of this study are encouraging, weakness in research design threaten the 
validity of the findings. The lack of control group does not allow for comparison with peers who 
did not receive the training. A true quasi experimental design with larger treatment and control 
groups could strengthen the design and improve the validity of the findings. The sample size is 
too small to effectively analyze. A larger study with more diversified population of participants 
would also improve the external validity of hypotheses results. 
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ABSTRACT 


The study was conducted to test the significant relation between Homesickness, Cognitive 
Coping and Time Perspective of Male and Female students studying at Kamatak University 
Dharwad (N=150; M=75, F=75). Homesickness Scale (John Archer, Jone Ireland, Su Ling 
Amas, Helen Broad and Lisa Curri; 1988). Cognitive Emotional Regulation Scale (Nadia 
Gametskijon, Teeds Vivion, Kraaji 2001) and Time Perspective Scale (Philip Zimbardo and 
Boyd 2001) was administered on the sample expressed. Results revealed that the male students 
have employed acceptance and blaming others as coping strategies to overcome homesickness. 
On the time perspective, male students having high present hedonistic have expressed 
homesic kn ess. It was observed that there was no significant relationship between cognitive 
coping strategy with homesickness in female students, further the female students whose time 
orientation to future have expressed homesickness and past positive has contributed to 
homesic kn ess. 


Keywords: Cognitive Coping, Time Perspective, Homesickness 

Moving from one familiar environment to another strange environment or relocating to a new 
place for work, education, migration, commerce, etc accompanied with stress. Homesickness is a 
depression-like reaction and normative pathology and developmental experience that ranges 
from mild to severe and can be defined as the distress caused by an actual or anticipated 
separation from home or familiar environment and closed people that redound to ruminations 
and a strong preoccupation with the fonner environment and strong longing to return to the 
previous environment ( Eurelings-Bontekoe , Vingerhoets, & Fontijn, 1994). The key 
psychological characteristics of homesic kn ess appear to be a strong obsessions with thoughts of 
home, a perceived need to go home, a sense of deep sorrow for the home, people, place and 
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things and a simultaneous emotions of sadness, despondency, regretfulness and disorientation in 
the new place which is noticeably, not home. Lindner claimed that about 60-70% of students 
that colonize at a university develop feelings of distress and homesickness (Van Tilburg, 
Vingerhoets, & van Heck, 1999), of whom 7-10% develops a severe form of homesickness 
(Eurelings-Bontekoe, Brouwers, Verschuur, & Duijsens, 1998). Therefore, homesickness is a 
common experience among students. 

Cognitions and thoughts are very important in their ability to manage or regulate emotions or 
feelings, and to keep control over emotions and/or not getting overwhelmed by them, for 
example during or after the experience of threatening or stressful events. Examples of cognitive 
coping strategies people may use in the experience of negative life events are tendencies to 
blame yourself for what has happened, to ruminate, to accept what you have experienced, to 
blame others, to catastrophize or to positively reappraise the situation (Garnefski et al., 2001). 
Although the capability of advanced thinking and regulating emotions through thoughts and 
cognitions is universal, large individual differences exist in the amount of cognitive activity and 
in the content of thoughts of adolescents by means of which they regulate their emotions in 
response to life experiences, events and stressors. Cross-sectional studies in “general 
population” adolescents have shown that, especially, cognitive emotion regulation styles such as 
self-blaming, catastrophizing and rumination play an important role in the relationship between 
the experience of negative life events and maladjustment (Garnefski et al., 2001). This finding 
suggests that by using certain cognitive strategies, adolescents may be more vulnerable to 
developing psychopathology in response to negative life events or, the other way around, that by 
using other cognitive strategies, adolescents may more easily tolerate or master negative life 
experiences. 

Since the introduction of Time Perspective (TP) concept it became a challenging one in all fields 
of applied psychology, as long as researchers get access to some main factors that influence 
people’s decisions and alter their adaptive behaviours. TP was considered by Zimbardo and 
Boyd (1999) “a fundamental dimension in the construction of psychological time, that emerges 
form cognitive processes partitioning human experience into past, present, and future temporal 
frames” (1271). The TP dimensions related to the Past (Past-negative and Past-positive) reflect 
two different orientations. As Zimbardo and Boyd (1999) noted ’... the first factor suggests 
trauma, pain and regret, the Past positive factor reflects a warm, sentimental attitude towards the 
past’ (p.1274). The Present hedonistic reflects a hedonistic and risk-taking propensity, the person 
characterized by this dimension being oriented towards present pleasure, with little concern for 
future consequences. The Present fatalistic reveals a fatalistic, helpless, and hopeless attitude 
towards the future and life, while the Future dimension of TP includes mental representations of 
future consequences and concerns, responsibility, striving for future goals and rewards 
(Zimbardo & Boyd 1999, Strathman et al. 1994). 
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After more than a decade from the seminal model of TP (Zimbardo & Boyd, 1999) a great 
consensus is emerging in literature, validating cross-culturally the Past negative, Present 
hedonistic, Future, Past positive and Present fatalistic as five distinct factors (Apostolidis & 
Fieulaine, 2004; Milfont et ah, 2008; Diaz-Morales et ah, 2006). 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


Chris R. Brewin, Adrian Furnham and Mark Howes (1989) investigated some of the 
detenninants of homesic kn ess and reactions to homesic kn ess in two samples of first- year English 
Psychology students who had left home for the first time. Homesickness was found to be a 
reasonably common but short-lived phenomenon, and was predicted longitudinally by greater 
self-reported dependency on other people and by higher estimates of the frequency of 
homesickness among students in general. Although homesickness was equally common in men 
and women, women were much more likely to discuss their feelings with others and to respond 
by being more affiliative. Greater anxiety and depression about homesickness were also 
associated with more confiding behaviour. There was a suggestion that homesick male students 
were more likely to seek out others, the more common they perceived homesic kn ess. 

Christopher A. Thurber and Edward A. Walton (2012) studied on Homesickness and 
Adjustment in University Students and found out that the students reported depression and 
anxiety, withdrawn behavior, and difficulty focusing on topics unrelated to home. It exacerbated 
preexisting mood and anxiety disorders, precipitated new mental and physical health problems, 
and sometimes lead to withdrawal from school. 

Kraaij, V, Garnefski, N, Schroevers, M. J, Weijmer, J and Helmerhorst, F (2010) studied the 
relationships between cognitive coping strategies, goal adjustment, and symptoms of depression 
and anxiety in people with fertility problems. Both cross-sectional and prospective relationships 
were studied in a sample of 313 patients attending an infertility clinic. Self-report questionnaires 
were filled out at home. Positive refocusing, rumination and catastrophizing, and goal 
reengagement were related to symptoms of depression and anxiety. When looking at the long- 
term effects, rumination and catastrophizing were also related to emotional problems nine 
months later. These findings suggest that intervention programs should focus on cognitive 
coping strategies and goal-based processes. 

Nadia Garnefski Vivian Kraaji (2006) studied the relationships between Cognitive emotion 
regulation strategies and depressive symptoms. Five specific samples (ranging from adolescents 
to elderly) were compared on their reported use of Cognitive emotion regulation strategies 
(Rumination, Catastrophizing, Self-blame, Other-blame, Acceptance, Positive Reappraisal, 
Putting into Perspective, Positive Refocusing, Planning) and on the relationships between these 
strategies and symptoms of depression. Although remarkable differences were found in reported 
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strategies, relationships between Cognitive emotion regulation strategies and symptoms of 
depression were shown to be similar between the five groups. 

Boyd, John N. Zimbardo, Philip G. (2005) summarized some of the research from their 
laboratory and that of other psychological investigators that has related specific Zimbardo Time 
Perspective Inventory factors to other established psychological variables and behaviors. They 
focused heavily on the ways in which future Time Perspective is associated with positive future 
consequences, notably in the realm of health and risk. In addition, they also pointed out the 
trade-offs common among those high on present-hedonism, who may live to enjoy the expanded 
present moment fully but then are more likely to suffer the consequences of failing to invest in 
health maintenance. The authors also uncoupled dual aspects of present time orientation and past 
orientation. 

A.N. La Roche and A. Frankel (1986) conducted two studies to determine the relationship, if 
any, between Time Perspective (present versus future orientation) and physical and 
psychological health. In the first study future-oriented persons reported more physical ailments 
than present-oriented persons (P < 0.01). In the second study, future-oriented persons indicated 
they were more anxious on measures of manifest anxiety (P < 0.01) and physical anxiety (P < 
0.05), as well as more depressed (P < 0.01), than present- oriented persons. 


METHOD 


Objectives of the Study 

1) To find out the significance of the relationship of Cognitive coping and Time Perspective 
of male and female students with their Homesickness 

2) To find the significant gender differences on Cognitive coping, Time Perspective and 
Homesickness. 

Main Research Problem 

The problem under the investigation comprises the following major questions. 

1) Do the Cognitive coping and Time Perspective of the male and female students 
significantly related to their Homesickness? 

2) Do the male and female students differ significantly on Cognitive coping, Time 
Perspective and Homesickness? 

Hypotheses 

Hai-Cognitive coping and Time Perspective of male and female students are significantly 
and positively related to their Homesickness, 

Hai . 1 Self blame, Acceptance, Rumination, Positive reappraisal, refocusing on Planning, Positive 
re-approval, Putting into perspective, Catastrophizing and Other blame is significantly and 
positively related to Homesickness of male students. 
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2 

Hai. Self blame, Acceptance, Rumination, Positive reappraisal, refocusing on Planning, Positive 
re-approval, Putting into perspective, Catastrophizing and Other blame is significantly and 
positively related to Homesickness of female students. 

Hai. Past Positive, Past Negative, Present Hedonistic, Present Fatalistic and Future is 
significantly and positively related to Homesickness of male students 

Haj. 4 Past Positive, Past Negative, Present Hedonistic, Present Fatalistic and Future is 
significantly and positively related to Homesickness of female students. 

Ha 2 There is a significant difference between the male and female students on Cognitive 
coping, Time Perspective and Home sickness. 

Haj.i There is a significant difference between male and female students on Self-blame, 
Acceptance, Rumination, Positive reappraisal, refocusing on Planning, Positive re- 
approval, Putting into perspective, Catastrophizing and Other blame. 

Ha 2 . 2 There is a significant difference between male and female students on Past Positive, Past 
Negative, Present Hedonistic, Present Fatalistic and Future 

Ha 2 .3 There is a significant difference between male and female students on Homesickness. 

Sample 

A random sample of 75 male and 75 female students studying in the various department of 

Kamatak University, Dharwad were selected for the study. 

Table showing distribution of the sample in terms of number sex and mean age. 


SI No 

Sex 

N 

Mean Age 

1 

Male 

75 

23 

2 

Female 

75 

23 


Tools 

1) Personal Data Sheet 

A personal data sheet was prepared by the researcher to obtain demographic details such as 
age, gender, domicile, education status etc of the subjects. 

2) Homesickness 

This scale was developed by John Archer, Jane Ireland, Su-Ling Amos Helen Broad and Lisa 
Currid (1998) The alpha ranged from .80 to .86. Likert scales has been used; there are 33 
items that are completed by individual whose Homesickness is measured. There are 1- 
strongly Disagree and 5- strongly agree, options for each statement. 

3) Cognitive Emotional Regulation 

The CERQ (CERQ; Gamefski, Kraaij, & Spinhoven, 2001) has 36-items in total and consists 
of nine subscales: Self-blame, referring to thoughts of putting the blame of what you have 
experienced on yourself; Other-blame, referring to thoughts of putting the blame of what you 
have experienced on the environment or another person; Rumination, referring to thinking 
about the feelings and thoughts associated with the negative event; Catastrophizing, referring 
to thoughts of explicitly emphasizing the terror of what you have experienced; Putting into 
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Perspective, referring to downgrading the importance of the event; Positive Refocusing, 
referring to thinking about positive experiences instead of thinking about the actual event; 
Positive Reappraisal, referring to thoughts of giving the event a positive meaning in terms of 
personal growth; Acceptance, referring to thoughts of resigning yourself to what has happened 
and Planning, referring to thinking about what steps to take and how to handle the negative 
event. Cronbach's alpha subscale ranges were from 0.64 to 0.82. 

4) Time Perspective 

Zimbardo Time Perspective Inventory (ZTPI; Zimbardo & Boyd, 1999). To assess time 
perspective, the Spanish version of the ZTPI (Diaz-Morales, 2006) was administered. This 
version contains 56 items which are assessed on a 5-point scale ranging from 1 (very 
uncharacteristic) to 5 (very characteristic). The ZTPI consists of five factors: Past-Negative, 
Present-Hedonistic, Future, Past-Positive and Present- Fatalistic. 1) The Past-Negative scale 
(10 items): reflects a generally negative, aversive view of the past (i.e.: “Painful past 
experiences keep being replayed in my mind”, “I’ve made mistakes in the past that I could 
undo”). 2) The Present- Hedonistic scale (15 items) reflects a hedonistic, enjoyment and 
pleasure centered risk-taking attitude toward time and life (i.e. “I take risks to put excitement 
in my life”, “I make decisions on the spur of the moment”). 3) The Future scale (13 items) 
reflects a general orientation toward the achievement of future goals and is characterized by 
planning and organization (i.e. “I am able to resist temptations when I know that here is work 
to be done”, “I believe that a person's day should be planned ahead each morning”). 4) The 
Past-Positive scale (9 items) reflects a warm, sentimental attitude toward the past (i.e. “It 
gives me pleasure to think about my past”, “Happy memories of good time’s spring readily to 
mind”). 5) The Present-Fatalistic scale (9 items) measures a helpless and hopeless attitude 
toward the future and life, and a sense that the future is predestined and not influenced by 
present individual actions (i.e. “My life path is controlled by forces I cannot influence”, The 
Cronbach’s as in the present study were: .81 for Past Positive, .87 for Past Negative, .81 for 
Present Hedonistic, .68 for Present Fatalistic, and .77 for Future. 

Variables 

1) Dependent variable: Cognitive coping and Time Perspective. 

2) Independent variable: Homesickness. 

Operational Definition 

Cognitive Coping: Cognitive coping is conceptualized as the cognitive efforts to manage the 

intake of emotionally arousing stimuli. These cognitive efforts can be both voluntary and 

controlled as involuntary and automatic. 

Time Perspective: Time Perspective defined as a cognitive tendency of individuals to be timely 

oriented toward the past, the present or the future. 
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Homesickness: ‘Homesickness’ covers reactions to a number of circumstances which involve 
missing parents or family; missing friends or familiar faces; missing familiar Surroundings; 
feeling insecure; missing home comforts or the bedroom at home. 


Statistical Techniques 

The following Statistical Techniques are applied to analyze the score obtained and to verify the 
main hypotheses as well as their specific forms. 

1) Pearson ’s Correlation Coefficient 

The above technique is apply to verify the hypothesis Hao2 and to check the significant of 
relation of Cognitive coping strategy & Time orientation with Home sickness in male and 
female students. 

2) t test 

To study the gender differences in Cognitive coping, Time Perspective and Homesickness. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The whole plan of analyzing the data started with calculation of mean and standard deviation for 
the scores of Homesickness, Cognitive Coping and Time Perspective of both male and female 
students. These results are presented in Table No. 4.01. 


Table-1: Showing the Means and Standard Deviation for Homesickness, Cognitive Coping 
and Time Perspective of male students (N=75) 


SI No 

Variables 

Dimensions 

Mean 

SD 

1 

Homesickness 


50.19 

9.425 

2 

Cognitive coping 

Self-blame 

53.14 

7.827 

Acceptance 

50.73 

9.019 

Rumination 

50.03 

10.000 

Positive refocusing 

47.38 

9.585 

Refocusing of planning 

49.43 

9.154 

Positive reapproval 

53.22 

7.836 

Putting into perspective 

47.43 

9.656 

Catastrophizing 

50.03 

10.000 

Other blame 

49.43 

9.154 

3 

Time perspective 

Past negative 

50.07 

9.459 

Present hedonistic 

52.09 

8.027 

Future 

49.88 

9.080 

Past positive 

51.70 

8.668 

Present fatalistic 

52.20 

10.490 


An observation of table mean score reveals that Homesickness of the male students 50.19 
indicating just average. 
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As far as Cognitive coping is concerned on some dimension s its above average namely self- 
blame (53.14) positive reappraisal (53.22) as for as the dimension of acceptance (50.73) 
rumination (50.03) catastrophizing (50.03) indicating that it is just average further on the 
dimensions namely positive reappraisal (47.38) refocus of planning (49.43) putting into 
perspective (47.43) and other blame (49.43) the score is below average on the dimension of Time 
Perspective of Time Perspective namely present hedonistic (52.09)past positive (51.70)and 
present fatalistic (52.20)its above average and on past positive dimension it is just average 
(50.07)and finally on future its below average (49.89). 

Finally one can understand that all the variables Homesickness, Cognitive coping, Time 
Perspective are well pronounced in the male students. 


Table-2: Showing the Homesickness, Cognitive Coping and Time Perspective and in terms of 


mean N and standard deviation of Female students ( N=75) 


SI No 

Variables 

Dimensions 

Mean 

SD 

1 

Homesickness 


49.81 

10.604 

2 

Cognitive Coping 

Self-blame 

46.86 

10.958 

Acceptance 

49.27 

10.906 

Rumination 

49.97 

10.067 

Positive Refocusing 

52.62 

9.778 

Refocusing of Planning 

50.57 

10.812 

Positive Reapproval 

46.78 

10.905 

Putting into Perspective 

52.57 

9.734 

Catastrophizing 

49.97 

10.067 

Other Blame 

50.57 

10.812 

3 

Time Perspective 

Past Negative 

49.93 

10.577 

Present Hedonistic 

47.91 

11.317 

Future 

50.12 

10.903 

Past Positive 

48.30 

10.971 

Present Fatalistic 

47.80 

9.027 


An observation the table reveals that Homesickness of female students are (49.81) indicating it is 
below average. 


On Cognitive coping dimensions are concerned on positive re appraisal the mean score is (52.62) 
on putting into perspective (52.57) indicating that it is above average on dimension of refocus of 
planning it is (50.57) and on other blame (50.57) which mean that it is just average finally on the 
dimension of acceptance (49.27) rumination (49.97) on positive re approval (47.78) and 
catastrophizing (49.97) reveals that it just below average. 

On Time Perspective dimensions on future it is mean score is (50.12) indicating that it is just 
average further table reveals on past negative (49.93) present hedonistic (47.91) past positive 
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(48.30) and present fatalistic (49.80) reveals it just below average. One can conclude that all the 
variables are significantly well pronounced in the female students. 


Table-3: Showing the Homesickness, Cognitive coping and Time Perspective in terms of 


Mean, N and standard deviation and ‘t’ value of female students (N=150, M=75, F=75) 


Dimensions 

Male 

Female 

‘t’ value 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Homesickness 

50.19 

9.425 

49.81 

10.604 

.227 

Self-Blame 

53.14 

7.827 

46.86 

10.958 

4.043** 

Acceptance 

50.73 

9.019 

49.27 

10.906 

.891 

Rumination 

50.03 

10.000 

49.97 

10.067 

.039 

Positive Refocusing 

47.38 

9.585 

52.62 

9.778 

-3.309** 

Refocus of Planning 

49.43 

9.154 

50.57 

10.812 

-.694 

Positive Reappraisal 

53.22 

7.836 

46.78 

10.905 

4.155** 

Putting in Perspective 

47.43 

9.656 

52.57 

9.734 

-3.244** 

Catastrophizing 

50.03 

10.000 

49.97 

10.067 

.039 

Other Blame 

49.43 

9.154 

50.57 

10.812 

-.694 

Past Negative 

50.07 

9.459 

49.93 

10.577 

.089 

Present Hedonistic 

52.09 

8.027 

47.91 

11.317 

2.608** 

Future 

49.88 

9.080 

50.12 

10.903 

-.148 

Past Positive 

51.70 

8.668 

48.30 

10.971 

2.105* 

Present Fatalistic 

52.20 

10.490 

47.80 

9.027 

2.757** 


*p<0.05: significant 
**p<0.01: highly significant 


An observation of the above table reveals that the difference between male and female students 
is not significant (t=.22 p>.05) in their Homesickness, it means that the male and female students 
have experience the same level of Homesickness in terms of thinking about home, their friends, 
family and place their feeling restless and wish that they had not come to Kamatak University. 
On the Cognitive coping dimension namely self-blame there is significant difference between the 
male and female students (t=4.04 p < 0.01) it reveals that there is significant difference between 
the male female students on self-blame, it means that the male students have used self-blame as 
coping strategy in other words; they have blamed themselves, they hold themselves for what has 
happened, and they feel that they are the cause for feeling or experiencing Homesickness with 
when compared to female students. 


On positive re focusing there is significant difference between the male and female students 
(t=3.30 p< 0.01) the interpretation goes as, the female students have used positive refocusing as 
means of coping with Home sickness in other words the female students they have tried best to 
cope up with thoughts of pleasant things, pleasant experiences when compared to the male 
students. 
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On the dimension of positive reappraisal there is significant difference between the male and 
female students (t=4.15 p<0.01) the interpretation goes as the male students have use have used 
the positive reappraisal as coping strategies to cope up with they have tried to learn something 
from the situation they have looked for positive side of the situation and they tried become 
strategies as a result of what has happened. 

On the dimension of putting into perspective there is significant difference between male and 
female students (t=3.24 p<0.01) the interpretation as the female students have used putting into 
perspective as coping strategies to handle they tried console themselves by saying that other 
people to go through worst experiences and it could have been worse or bad when compare to 
the other experience of the other people. 

Finally on the dimension of Cognitive coping Acceptance (t=.89 p> 0.05), Rumination (t=.39 
p>0.05), refocus of planning (t=.69 p>0.05) there is no significant difference between male and 
female students on these dimensions. 

On Time Perspective dimension on the present hedonistic there is significant difference between 
the male and female students. The Male students did things impulsively they use to listen to use 
favorite music, they would live life fully, try to put a lot excitement in life, liked to be with 
friends who were spontaneous when compared to the female students. On the dimension of past 
positive there is significant difference male and female students (t=2.10 p<0.01) the male 
students have been taking pleasure in thinking about their past experience, childhood sight, 
sounds, and smells which would bring a flood of wonderful memories, they enjoyed the stories 
about how things where good old times and they had many pleasant memories of the fast when 
compared to the female students. 

On present fatalistic significant difference of male and female students (t= 2.75 p<0.01) the 
interpretation goes to state that the male students believed that fate detennined much of their 
lives, they felt that the life path controlled by forces that they could not influence and they do 
not make any sense of worry about their future since could not change anything .when compared 
to the female students. 

Finally on the dimensions of past negative and future there is no significant difference between 
the male and female students past negative (t=.08p>0.05) and future (t= .14 p>0.05). 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION (CONTINUED) 

The technique of Correlation Coefficient analysis is to verify the hypotheses Ha 2 the obtained 
correlated coefficient revealed the relationship of Homesickness, Cognitive Coping and Time 
Perspective in tenns of direction and magnitude. 
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Hai.9 Self-blame, Acceptance, Rumination, Positive reappraisal, refocusing on Planning, Positive 
re-approval, Putting into perspective, Catastrophizing and Other blame is significantly and 
positively related to Homesic kn ess of female students this Hypothesis is not proved. 


Table-4: Showing correlation co efficient for Homesickness of female students with Cognitive 
coping strategies. 


Homesickness 

SB 

ACC 

RUM 

PR 

RP 

PR 

PIP 

CAT 

OB 

0.47 

.00 

.08 

.00 

.00 

.012 

.01 

.08 

.00 


A look at the table shows the correlation co efficient between Homesickness and Cognitive 
coping strategies it is observed that there is no significant correlation between the dimensions 
namely self-blame, (r=0.4p>0.05) acceptance, (r=.oo p>0.05) rumination (r=.08 p>0.05) positive 
refocusing (r=.00p>0.05) refocusing of planning (r=.00p>0.05) positive reappraisal(r=.12 
p>0.05) putting into perspective (r=..001 p>0.05) catahtrophizing (r=.08 p>0.05) other blame 
(r=.00p>0.05). 

Hai.4 Past Positive, Past Negative, Present Hedonistic, Present Fatalistic and Future is 
significantly and positively related to Homesickness of female students. 

Table-5: Showing the correlation coefficient for Homesickness of female students with time 
perspective. 


Homesickness 

Past 

Negative 

Present 

Hedonistic 

Future 

Past 

Positive 

Present 

Fatalistic 

.03 

.04 

.24* 

.23* 

.10 


*P<0.05; Significant 


A look at the table shows relationship of Time Perspective dimension of the female students with 
Homesickness there is significant relationship of future with Homesickness (r=.24; p<0.05) it 
means that the female students with higher time orientation on for future have shown 
significantly higher Homesickness. It can be inferred that Homesickness of the female students 
significantly and positively related to Time Perspective of future. It means that female students 
are dreaming of family friends at home; feeling empty restlessness, realize that they cannot 
change fate of staying away from their family and home town. So they were started planning 
their future like, completing project on time, resisting the temptation when there is homework to 
be done given by the authorities and they wanted to catch with their work. 

The relationship of Homesickness and past positive is significant (r=.23p<0.05) it means that the 
female students with high Time Perspective or past positive have shown significantly high 
Homesickness. It can be inferred that Homesickness of female students significantly and 
positively related to past positive; the interpretation goes as follows, students those high on 
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Homesickness seek pleasure in thinking about their past like childhood sights sounds smells that 
often bring flood of wonderful memories, they enjoying stress about how things used to be good 
old times and happy memories and get nostalgic about their childhood. 

Further observation of the times perspective dimension namely past negative (r= .03p>0.05) 
present hedonistic (r= .04p>0.05) past fatalistic ( r= .10p>0.05) there is no significantly 
relationship with Homesickness. 

DISCUSSION 

Time orientation of female students in relation to Homesickness The findings present 
investigation proved that time orientation is that significantly and positively related to their 
Homesickness. 

RESULTS 

Homesickness of female students is positively and significant related to time orientation. 

Hai .2 Self-blame, Acceptance, Rumination, Positive reappraisal, refocusing on Planning, Positive 
re-approval, Putting into perspective, Catastrophizing and Other blame is significantly and 
positively related to Homesickness of female students. 

Table-6: Showing the correlation coefficient for Homesickness of male students with 
Cognitive coping strategies 


Homesickness 

SB 

ACC 

RUM 

PR 

RP 

PR 

PIP 

CAT 

OB 

0.89 

0.23* 

0.59 

0.47 

0.25 

0.19 

0.78 

0.56 

0.25* 


*P<0.05; significant 


Table shows the relationship of Homesickness Cognitive coping strategies the significant 
relationship of Homesickness with acceptance (r= .23p<0.05) and other blame (r=25p<0.05) the 
female students with higher acceptance have shown significantly Cognitive coping strategies 
with Homesickness, it can be inferred that Homesickness of male students is significantly 
positively related to Homesickness. The interpretation goes as follows the male students have 
accepts the situation that they have come away from home it is inevitable and they cannot 
change anything about their living condition and they accepting acceptance strategies as effective 
method of coping with Homesickness. 

The relationship of other blame of the male students with Homesickness is significant (r=.25p< 
0.05) the male students with higher Other Blame, Cognitive coping strategies have shown 
significantly higher Homesickness. It can be inferred that Homesickness of male students is 
significantly and positively related to other blame, the interpretation goes as the male students 
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are blaming others for their experience of Homesickness. They were holding others responsible 
what has happened and think of others mistakes that have been made in their matter and they feel 
others are responsible for present condition of Homesickness. 

Further observation of Cognitive coping of dimensions namely Self Blame (r=0.89>0.05) 
Rumination (r=0.59>0.05) Positive Refocusing (r=0.47>0.05) Refocus of Planning 
(r=0.25>0.05) Positive Reappraisal (r=0.19>0.05) Putting into Perspective (r=0.78>0.05) 
Catastrophizing (r=0.56>0.05) There is no significantly relationship with Homesickness. 

H a | .3 Past Positive, Past Negative, Present Hedonistic, Present Fatalistic and Future is 
significantly and positively related to Homesic kn ess of male students. 

Table-7: Showing correlation co efficient for Homesickness of male students with Time 
Perspective 


Homesickness 

Past 

Negative 

Present 

Hedonistic 

Future 

Past 

Positive 

Present 

Fatalistic 

0.15 

0.32** 

0.18 

0.44 

0.15 


*p< 0 . 01 ; highly significant 


On observation of the table shows the relationship of Homesickness of the male students with 
Time orientation dimension fast hedonistic is highly significant (r=.32** p<0.01). 

The male students with higher Homesickness have shown significantly higher present hedonistic 
time orientation to cope up with Homesickness. In other words male students have been getting 
together with friends, parties doing impulsively listening to their favorite music, putting 
excitement in life, performing with friends who are spontaneous whenever they were 
experiencing Homesickness. 

Further on Time Perspective dimensions namely past negative (r=.15 p>0.05), future(r=..18 
p>0.05), past positive (r=.44 p>0.05) and present fatalistic (r=. 15 p=>0.05) are not significantly 
related with Homesickness. 

DISCUSSION 

Homesickness of male students is positively and significantly related to Cognitive coping 
strategies and Time orientation. 

Findings of the present investigations are observed to support the above assumption. 

RESULTS 

Homesickness of male students are positively and significantly related to Cognitive coping 
strategies. 
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In a study conducted by Legerstee Gamefski, Verhdst and Utens (2011) Reported that 
adolescents used catastrophizing, self-blame, acceptance and rumination as a Cognitive 
strategies. Similarly in this finding the male students have used acceptance as a Cognitive 
strategies. 

Another study conducted by Gamefski and Kraji M.J, Schroevers, Aarnink, Vander Heijdn Van 
Her pen and son sent (2011) Reported that the adolescents used rumination catastrophizing and 
other blame as a Cognitive coping strategies similarly in our findings of the male students have 
used other blame as a Cognitive coping strategies. So the findings in this study are in line with 
the earlier conducted studies by Gamefski and Kraji M.J, and Et al (2011). 

Homesickness of male students are positively and significantly related to Time orientation. In a 
study conducted by Fiorenzo Laghi, Pallini, Emma Baugartner and Roberto Baiocco (2015) 
Reported adolescents used negative past, Hedonism present and future as a time orientation 
similarly in this findings the male students have used present hedonistic as a time orientation. 


CONCLUSION 


1) There is significant difference between the male and female students on Homesickness. 

2) The male students have expressed significant self-blame as coping strategies when 
compared with the female students. 

3) The male students have expressed positive refocusing as Cognitive coping strategies when 
compared with male students. 

4) The female students have adapted refocus of planning as Cognitive coping strategies when 
compared with male students. 

5) The male students have adapted positive appraisal as Cognitive coping strategies when 
compared with female students. 

6) The female students have used putting into perspective approach to cope up with compared 
with male students. 

7) The male students time orientation is present hedonistic when compared to female students. 

8) The male student’s time orientation is on present fatalistic when compared to female 
students. 

9) The female students with high time orientation of future have shown significantly higher 
Homesic kn ess. 

10) The female students with high on Time Perspective of past positive have shown 
significantly high on Homesickness. 

11) The male students with high Homesickness have shown significantly high acceptance 
Cognitive coping strategies. 

12) The male students with high Homesickness have shown significantly higher on other blame 
Cognitive coping strategies. 
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13) The male students with high Homesickness have shown significantly higher present 
hedonistic time perspective. 

Social Implication 

The finding of the study reflects the prevailing state of male and female students as far as 
Homesickness , Cognitive coping strategies and Time Perspective is concerned their calls for a 
special attention research to plan for intervention program to enhance the cognitive coping 
strategies to cope up Homesickness similarly the time orientation helps in knowing which of the 
subject would probably would be susceptible to Homesickness their helps the counselor to help 
the client to cope up Homesickness. 
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The Unheard, the Unspoken, A Phenomenological View of Deafness 


Pakistani society is predominantly Hearing. Almost all facilities are provided to the hearing 
community. Current study is an Endeavour to understand the world-view of Deaf. Participants 
are school-aged adolescents, Deafness has been studied from a phenomenological perspective, 
and for data triangulation the teachers of the eight participants were also interviewed. Students 
and the teachers reported low communication with society as well as with parents, sign language 
is seldom leamt by significant others and the children feel isolated in a world of their own. 
Dislike of the hearing community was widespread, limited resources have led to alienation from 
the hearing society around them. Within the deaf community a feeling of oneness and similarity 
prevails which in some cases was advantageous and helped build a strong self-esteem whereas in 
other cases a source of anger for children who felt helpless. Areas used to build on in the 
research range from social functioning to coping in the hearing world. The aim of this study is to 
provide insight into deafness while at the same time build insight among the hearing community, 
in order to level the playing field for both communities and advocate equality. The study offers 
understanding of what it means to be different, with the findings further elaborated in respects of 
what could be the case along with what is. 

Keywords: The Unheard, The Unspoken, Deafness, Pakistan 

Hearing impairment or deafness is a leading disability around the globe. Deafness ranges from 
mild to profound depending on the hearing loss range in decibels (American Speech-Language 
Hearing Association, 2011). Hearing impairment is also divided into three types depending on 
the part of the ear damaged. Namely, Conductive hearing loss, sensorineural hearing loss and 
mixed hearing loss. Sensorineural hearing loss cannot be surgically or medically treated and this 
is the leading type of permanent hearing impairment. Other descriptors that are of significance to 
define deafness include the following; bilateral hearing loss is loss in both ears, unilateral is one 
ear only. Symmetrical is the same loss in tones and frequencies in both ears contrary to 
asymmetrical loss, it is also differentiated on terms of sudden versus progressive hearing loss as 
well as fluctuating versus stable hearing loss (American Speech-Language Hearing Association, 
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2011). It may also be pre-lingual; before the individual acquires a spoken language or post- 
lingual which occurs after the acquisition of a language and is usually progressive. Some people 
are bom deaf while others get it at some later point in time (American Speech-Language Hearing 
Association, 2011). 

Deafness is not just a disability it has grown to be a way of life different from the majority 
population, so much that it has grown to be a kind of social identity or a community. Baker and 
Padden (1978) define the Deaf community as; “The Deaf community comprises those deaf and 
hard of hearing individuals who share a common language, common experiences and values, and 
a common way of interacting with each other, and with hearing people.” If we use this definition 
to study people who have deafness then it can be assumed that people who have hearing 
impairment have certain characteristics that stem from the defining factor that are different from 
the majority community or somehow set these people apart. Deafness has also been identified as 
a cause of stigmatization and discrimination; it also suggested causing economic disadvantage. 

Deafness is a global issue with 360 million people affected they make up 5.3% of world 
population. Of these 9% are children where as 91% are adults. In south Asia a large number of 
children suffer from deafness, 27% of world population of Deaf is in these areas that comprise of 
Afghanistan, Bangladesh, Bhutan, India, Nepal and Pakistan (World Health Organization, 2012). 
It is stated in the dictionary of psychology that deafness has four psychological dimensions. 
These dimensions affect the people with deafness and were formerly seen as deficits and now 
these are seen as differences or psychologists are trying to explore these dimensions. These four 
dimensions include; (1) acquisition of language and culturally oriented knowledge, (2) cognitive 
development, (3) behavioural and emotional adjustment and (4) social identity (Braden, 2000). It 
is these four areas that provide the framework for understanding Deaf on a psychological realm. 

If emotional adjustment is elaborated then it is understood that emotions define behaviours and 
are made by perceptions. Emotions play a great role in the fonnation of personality and as its 
building blocks. Social identity is essential since it gives one a self-concept and has deep roots as 
well as far reaching consequences. Self-esteem and self-concept are formed at an early age and 
these identities that are formed help in fitting in with the crowd. Culture and knowledge of the 
culture affects how people behave and as stated before can be a dimension of a psychological 
aspect of deafness. Hence, deafness may also have an effect on the self and the defining factors 
of self for the individual. 

Self-esteem defined as “One’s feelings of worth, it consists of the positive and negative feelings 
a person have about himself. It stems from the evaluation of others, as well as the extent to which 
the child feels successful in those areas thought to be important” (Bukatko & Daehler, 2004). 
Self-esteem is mainly thought to evolve and be of considerable importance from third grade to 
the eighth grade. This self-esteem emerges by comparing oneself to others around them. Self- 
esteem is an individual and social phenomenon. It is also found that during the age of eight to 
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twelve children tend to form friendships and wish to avoid the insecurity that peer rejection 
brings also they have a need for acceptance that is fulfilled by peers and those around them. 
Thus, during the middle school ages of roughly eight to twelve self-esteem builds and rejection is 
avoided (Bukatko & Daehler, 2004). So the child starts of his or her journey as a social member 
of the society they live in and this group behaviour builds the framework for a dynamic society. 
It is at this age that the two stages proposed by Erikson overlap as well; the industry vs. 
inferiority stage as well as Identity vs. role confusion. During the fonner children have to cope 
with a variety of academic and social challenges competence in with lead to high esteem whereas 
failure can lead to feelings of inferiority, this extends from age 6 to 11. The second stage kn ows 
one’s place in the world at large and fonning an identity, this lasts from 12 to 18 years(William, 
2011). Thus, during the age of eight to twelve or up till the end of school a variety of social and 
individual traits and characteristics are fonned and moulded. 

The children who cannot hear are more than often labelled deaf however; the experience of being 
deaf in a hearing world is seldom shared. A review of literature also suggests that a lack of 
infonnation persists in this area of physical disability. The current study aims at gaining an in- 
depth perspective of living with deafness in a society that is not disability-friendly, where 
resources are scarce and education levels remain low. The study aims to find out the differences 
or similarities in experiencing deafness and how children make their place in an all-hearing 
society also their perspective on hearing people, along with coping skills and its impact on their 
self-esteem and group identification. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


Various researches have been conducted in a number of societies regarding the Deaf from 
multiple perspectives. Research on the Pakistani society of Deaf however has largely focused on 
academic and educational perspectives. 

Research shows that deaf students had self-esteem comparable to that of hearing students and the 
differences could not be caused by deafness. Identification with the Deaf community causes 
higher self-esteem, also being bicultural (part of the hearing and Deaf culture) leads to higher 
self-esteem. Research shows that Deaf community helps identification and causes group 
formation (Jambor & Elliot, 2005). 

Literature is available on how the family deals with deafness also how it affects family life. A 
comprehensive review of literature suggest that four domains of family life that are most affected 
include; family quality of life, including family interaction, family resources, parenting, and 
support for the child who is deaf. Hence, research suggests that it is not just the child who 
undergoes an experience it is one that the entire family goes through (Hardonk, Desnerck, & 
Loots, 2011). Study on university students in Pakistan finds that the teachers are not well- 
equipped when it comes to teaching resources for deaf students. Students who are deaf miss out 
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on infonnation in the classroom. Very little people around them in university try to adapt to their 
way of learning and mostly they are left out to fend for themselves. Specific tools for teaching 
deaf are not available to the teaching staff; sign language is also not learned by the teachers most 
of the time (Safder , Muhammad, Akhter, Fatima, & Malik, 2012). Another study on inclusive 
education practices suggest that the student ends up being isolated rather than integrated. The 
classroom practices are not tailored to meet the needs of the different students and the deaf 
children have to keep pace with others. This can also lead to confusion and limited growth (Asif, 
2008). 

Research conducted in Uganda shows how various identities are a source of restraint rather than 
an enabler in a diverse society. As well as the fact that the deaf and hearing impaired are placed 
far apart in the third world societies compared to the western developed world (Mugeere, 
Atekyereza, Kirumira, & Hojer, 2015). Research conducted in the UK shows that people 
negotiate identities on a multiple backdrop. The identity claims are complex and contingent; they 
are also dependent on the resources available and play a crucial role in the legitimisation of 
these. The population of this study mostly included people of Pakistani origin. This study found 
that deafness may not be the only factor; other bases of identity are equally important ( Ahmad, 
Atkin, & Jones, 2002). 

Research shows that Ghana is not disability friendly. The society discriminates against people 
who are deaf. People with disabilities are often marginalised this leads to lack of self-esteem and 
low self-image in the person. The problems that exist within the society are due to 
implementation of policy. This lack of participation in society and lack of control in personal life 
leads to feelings of inferiority (Nortey, 2009). Curriculum planning and teaching are also 
difficult for teachers when it comes to deaf population. Research conducted in Pakistan shows 
that teaching mathematics is difficult for teachers and there are not many additional teaching 
resources at their disposal (Fatima & Malik, 2015). A number of researches have been conducted 
on cochlear implant. Current research does not specifically focus on cochlear implant students. 
Research however shows that cochlear implant increases the likelihood of adjustment, difficulty 
following conversations however remained (Preisler, Tvingstedt, & Ahlstrom, 2005). Research 
shows that as far as coping mechanism are concerned deaf wish to act nonnal with hearing 
people and they try to prevent the definition of deviant as much as they can especially when 
interacting with hearing people (Lillemor, Hallberg, & Carlsson, 1991). Children with good oral 
skills are also found to be good signers. Quality of peer interaction, use of sign language, 
communicative style of the adult and other factors were found to be important factors in 
communication with children with cochlear implant (Preisler, Tvingstedt, & Ahlstrom, 2002). 
Another research with deaf people worked towards shedding stereotypes. The research 
interviewed successful deaf people and the participants also made recommendations for their 
peers. The purpose of the study was to portray deaf in a positive light unlike the negatives that 
are usually focused on (Luckner & Stewart, 2003). A study conducted with a small sample 
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indicated that cyberbullying and cyber victimisation is of equal incidence for deaf and hearing 
children. The study also found that the incidence of conventional bullying was similar (Bauman 
& Pero, 2011). Research shows that coping methods can improve the situation and help the 
social and psychological aspects of the individual especially the isolation felt. Research 
conducted on twenty-three students who were deemed highly exceptional by their schools 
indicates that in the face of stressful situations positive coping methods were available to the 
students and they made use of these good coping skills (Charlson, Strong, & Gold, 1992). Early 
support for families of deaf is very important. The support should be oriented towards providing 
resources to the child and family. Otherwise parental stress is associated with socioemotional 
problems of children (Hintermair , 2006). Family involvement is also significant in language 
development. Research indicates that family involvement in early intervention leads to 
successful language development however if the enrolment to intervention is late or family 
involvement is low the child suffers delayed language development (Moeller, 2000). Another 
study on language development gathered data from sixteen students and analysed it using 
phenomenological approach. It focused on students learning American Sign Language using 
online resources. It found that students often thought that the teachers were not well-equipped 
and needed better training to increase functioning in a number of other areas. They did however 
find that some designed software increased post-secondary education (Wooten, 2014). 


METHODOLOGY 


Research Design: 

Qualitative Research; which focuses on the people and their experiences rather than the number 
of responses required for generalization. 

Sample: 

Sample consists of eight children who experience ‘deafness’. The children were selected using 
the ‘gatekeeper’ approach to data collection in qualitative research. The children chosen for this 
study went to the same school, located in the heart of Lahore, Pakistan. This school was chosen 
for ‘maximum variation sampling’. The school is a non-profit organisation; it caters to people of 
all walks of life. The school reports admitting students from upper as well as lower socio- 
economic class, both genders were admitted along with children with varying degrees of 
deafness. The school has its own buses that provide transportation facilities to all its students. 
The teachers are well-versed in teaching methodology for the Deaf. Teachers are regularly 
trained and the speech-therapist was also found to be working with a broader organisation, with 
an aim to work at the national level, for the development and promotion of indigenous sign 
language curriculum. 

In order to make the sample and data as diverse as possible both genders, male and female, were 
selected. Three students had good speech, could be comprehended easily. Two of the students 
were females whereas the rest were males. All of the students interviewed needed sign language 
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for two-way communication. Students selected were in the Secondary school, only one was in 
High school. The reason behind selecting this particular age group was that they can better report 
their experience compared to children younger to them. The age range of the eight students 
interviewed is from 13 to 18 years. 

The teachers were interviewed for data triangulation. Teachers were chosen after a preliminary 
interview with a parent and a family member of one deaf child, the responses of these two people 
and a social worker indicated that the teacher is a better infonnant for school going children who 
are deaf, the communication was more frequent and the teacher also served as a translator 
between parents and child. All teachers of the eight students were females; they were also their 
class-teachers. 

Data Collection Method and Procedure: 

The tool used for data collection was an in-depth interview. The interview with students was 
conducted with the aid of an interpreter since knowledge of sign language is essential. Research 
ethics suggest that interviewing with the help of an interpreter is acceptable within the research 
paradigm and that other research using this method has been conducted (Young & Hunt, 2011). 
The interpreter was a regular teacher at the school who had a great rapport with the students 
since she had taught them at the primary school level. The average duration of an interview was 
45 minutes. During the interview spoken language was also used and students with hearing-aid 
communicated directly with the researcher as well. All interviews were conducted in the school 
library; during the time of the interview no onlookers or other students were present in the 
vicinity. The procedure of interview and the specifics of the interview process were discussed 
and developed further to suit the sample population by the help of two senior researchers who 
had extensively conducted qualitative research before. 

The teachers were interviewed in the staffroom in the absence of other people in order to 
maintain confidentiality of the students. The teachers were all hearing and proficient in sign 
language as well. The average duration of an interview with the teacher was 1 hour 30 minutes. 
Teachers also discussed parental reports and the students overall functioning. 

The students and the teachers were briefed about the research aims, their consent was formally 
sought, and they were also informed that they could leave at any time during the research 
process. The confidentiality of the students was maintained at all levels of the research process. 
Prior to this the approval of the school was sought and granted; the school also provided the 
necessary facilities for making this research possible. 

Data Analysis Technique: 

The interviews were audio-taped after the consent was taken from the participants. The 
interviews were then transcribed and coded. The method of data analysis is Transcendental 
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Phenomenology focused less on the interpretations of the researcher and more on a description of 
the experiences of participant (Creswell, 2006). By using this methodology of investigation 
experience of the Deaf was analysed. Transcendental phenomenology implies that the data was 
analysed as an experience of the consciousness rather than interpreted, it is not a scientific 
method of study of data. Rather it focuses on how things come to be experienced by the ones 
who are living it. Textural and structural descriptions were made use of relying upon theoretical 
categorisation, this is a technique used in phenomenological research. For this purpose the 
categories and codes were bracketed and then the descriptions were integrated into themes. 
These themes were an outcome of not only the textual description but also the structure of the 
consciousness as analysed using the responses given by participants. The data was thus coded 
and categorised for analysis and themes were derived likewise as mentioned above. The purpose 
of using this particular research design is to answer questions based on interpreting deafness as a 
phenomenon. For validity check 2 (25%) of the interviews from each category of participants, 
i.e.; students and teachers were coded by an academic external familiar with the research basic 
premise. 

Current research made use of Moustakas’ theory and practice of Transcendental Phenomenology. 
Epoche was employed, since no interaction of the researcher occurred with a Deaf person, no 
preconceived ideas existed. Relevant research was consulted only to the limit of formulating 
research questions and aspects to be looked in to. Results hold meaning as they will be discussed. 
Deafness is an experience which has been studied as a social phenomenon. All information is 
based on the people’s experiences of living Deaf in a Hearing community. Knowledge gained 
from the interviews was used to arrive at conclusions and to draw meaning. Existential 
dimension were explored and the results are based on similarities and differences alike (Creswel, 
2007). 

Dialogical Phenomenology is another aspect where co-researcher or an informant is used in 
order to understand the meaning as portrayed by the main subjects of the study (Creswell, 2006). 
In the current study as well teachers were interviewed of all students in order to triangulate the 
findings and gaining insight into relevance or differences. This was used for empirical value with 
an engaged attitude. 

The most relevant method of study remains to be for this research question, transcendental 
phenomenology, since it helps answer ‘what it means to be’, the fundamental basis for 
phenomenological study, creating meaning from experience (McLeod, 2001). 


RESULTS 


The findings of this study reveal various themes of deafness. The verbatim quoted here from the 
transcribed data are the ones that the students communicated. As mentioned earlier in the 
methodology an interpreter was present during the interview process, the quoted text is English 
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translation of the student’s experience as translated from sign language. Five out of the eight 
students had spoken language communication skills as well but they also made use of signs, in 
all of these cases language skills alone could not have been enough for communication and 
higher order thoughts needed sign language for articulation. 

Feelings about Deaf community 
Students 

All, except one student, like school more than they like their own homes. They generally report 
enjoying coming to school and waiting for school during holidays and over weekends. They 
report the reason behind this choice to be ease of communication and understanding each other, 
all their friends are in the school. Deaf community contact is limited to people they know at 
school, in the absence of strong ties with Deaf, communication and mutual understanding was an 
asset. 

A 14 years old student said, “I was in a normal school before this one, but I like it here and have 
friends. Talking with friends here is easy using Sign language. ” 

A 16 years old student shared her experience, “Communicating herewith friends is easier using 
Sign language. Iam the only one Deaf at home and have no friends beyond school. ” 

Presence of a family member with deafness also had a variety of effects. Two students reported a 
Deaf relative, in one case the student’s sister and another one had a deaf cousin. The gender 
seems to affect the relationship. Similar gender helped bridge gaps and positively affected 
functioning at school and home. Opposite genders of the two deaf children caused low 
friendship. 

A 16 years old girl said, “I have a girl cousin who is also Deaf she goes to the same school and 
lives close by, I am fast friends with her ad we have fun together at family gatherings as well. ” 
Whereas a 13 years old boy reported, “My sister is also Deaf, I can use Signs with her, but I only 
communicate little with her. She has her own interests; I wish I had a brother. ” 

One 14 years old student reported that he does not like the Deaf community and feels alien. He 
cannot identify with the Deaf. “I only have one friend and he is Deaf. I don ’t like working with 
the other student ’s here. I do not understand them. ” 

Most of the students interviewed reported that they found Deaf more understanding and friendly. 
They did not tease or bully them. A 16 years old girl responded that, “people at school 
understand me more than people at home. They know I am a little fat since childhood and don 7 
tease me about it. I have friends here and at home as well I use Facebook and keep in contact 
with them. ” 
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A 16 years old boy said, “I love coming to school I don ’t wish to go home. At home nobody has 
time for me. Here the studen ts and teachers understand what I say, I can talk to them. I have a 
sister who is deaf but she left school after class five and has poor Signs. ” 

One 13 years old boy reported that he wished he was nonnal and never part of the Deaf 
community. 

Teachers 

The teachers of the students who were part of this study were also interviewed and they reported 
similar views. Only one student has problems at school since he doesn’t like the Deaf 
community. 

One of the teachers reported, “We use stay-at-home as a punishment. It is an effective deterrent. 
All these children love coming to school. If we tell them they are not allowed to come to school 
or go in the same bus as their friends they behave properly and do not indulge in mischief. 
Nonnal schools use detention as punishment, with us it is opposite.” 

Another reported, “We have a lot of parents complaining during summer vacations, they are 
upset and want the school to re-open. They cannot handle these children at home and the 
studen ts have agitation and anger problems during long holidays. ” 

When probed about the reasons for this all of the teachers of respective students reported the 
same thing; the parents did not leam Sign language. 

A teacher said, “The parents do not know how to communicate with them. They do not learn sign 
language. There aren 7 enough resources and even when the school offers any a few parents are 
willing to come. Usually the students come from middle socio-economic class and have other 
children to look after as well. Social support services are lacking and they have to balance the 
funds. ” 

The teacher of the girl student who has a cousin in the same school said, “She loves coming to 
school so much that she never has a day off! Whenever we calculate her attendance it is 100%. 
She is friends with her cousin and it has also improved her academic progress. Keeping them 
apart is difficult, their parents say the same. ” 

In the case of the student who reported he didn’t like school the teacher added on that, “He 
doesn 7 like coming here. He misbehaves in school and has anger issues. His parents are rich 
and there is a lot of pressure on him or so he feels. Everyone else at home is of the Hearing 
community and he feels left out. He doesn 7 want to be here. ” 

The teacher of 16 years old boy said, “He does not identify with either of the communities. He 
wants to be nonnal so badly that he doesn’t wear the hearing aid at home; in school he has 
drifted away because he plays cricket with Hearing boys after school and they also bully him but 
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he doesn’t admit it. He feels lost in school and the situation at home isn’t any better. He went 
three months without communicating with his parents and they are also worried.” 

Relationship with family 
Students 

The second theme that arises is the relationship the students had with their family members. The 
responses were usually based on the relationship with immediate family, parents and siblings. 
Three of the students interviewed lived in joint family set-ups, where the grand -parents or an 
uncle lived in the same house. Students who lived in joint-family set-ups were more likely to be 
better adjusted, their teachers described in detail that getting attention from multiple sources 
made them well-rounded individuals. Certain skills such as riding a bike were better learned in 
the presence of a close uncle, grand-parents were a source of protection when interacting with 
other neighbourhood children such as playing cricket or going to the local grocery store. 

Generally the children felt that their relationship with their families was lacking due to problems 
in communication. They had a strong desire for communicating with their parents especially but 
felt frustrated; only one child’s mother tries to learn sign language. Low identification with 
siblings was also found. All eight children interviewed must be noted did feel that their parents 
loved them a lot, however communication problems persist and feelings and thought were not 
communicated and feelings of alienation existed. Communication and understanding was low. 

A 13 years old boy student said, “My mother tries to explain TV shows to me. I want to talk to 
my parents but they do not understand Sign language. Mother is very selective in giving 
attention. Whenever I say something my mother asks for repetition so many times that I leave it 
alone. I get angry and walk out. I wish I could hear, my parents would love me more and I could 
be friends with my mother.” 

A 14 years old boy stated, “I love my parents. Their Signs are not good. I want to talk to my 
father but he cannot use sign language. I like talking to my brother instead, he tries to leam. 

Usually I get fed up when my family doesn’t understand what I mean. I have stopped trying 

I walk to the grocery store with my grandfather.” 

Another 14 years old student who had acquired deafness in early childhood as a result of diabetes 
suffered from agitation at home. His younger siblings make a lot of noise and he takes his 
hearing aid off at home. He said, “My brother isn’t friends with me, he gets disturbed when I talk 
to him. I only communicate with my parents a little, whatever they can understand easily. I wish 

they learnt sign language. My brother has his own friends, I don’t kn ow them I try hard to 

speak correctly when my father is around.... they also take me to speech therapy classes I 

help my father at work during summer vacations.” 
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A 16 years old girl said, “I feel left out during family conversations. Nobody tells me what is 
going on. My mother doesn’t use signs and I don’t have friends at home.” 

Two students who wore hearing aid had encouraging families. They helped them with speech 
therapy and also encouraged the use of spoken language at home and school. 

An 18 years old boy, who also use spoken language throughout the interview and only needed 
very little signs, said this, “My parents encourage speech.... They prefer that I converse by 
speaking rather than signing. However I do not understand all of the family conversations and I 
wish they explained all their conversations and the details to me.” Another student quoted above 
had an encouraging family; they regularly took him to speech therapy classes and practised at 
home. 

Family members did not learn sign language and even in the presence of ability to speak; 
constant repetitions were frustrating and troublesome. Two students faced this problem and their 
response is quoted above. 

Most of the students wished they could hear. Two of them wished this in the context of their 
families; they believed their relationship with the family would be better if they could understand 
them better. 

A 16 years old girl said, “My family doesn’t tell me the detail of their conversations. I wish I 
could hear. I have two sisters; I could be friends with them.” 

Another 17 years old girl reported similar feelings, her father passed away quite a while ago and 
she lived with her mother, “I want to discuss things with my mother and understand what she is 
watching on TV. I wish I could hear, I would have been friends with my mother. . . .1 love her so 
much” 

Children in general reported being loved at home and not scolded, but even in the presence of 
this they felt left out. A 16 years old girl reported, “My mother treats all of us (siblings) with 

love, she doesn’t have one favourite but I wonder if I could hear I would also be included in 

the conversations. I want to know what the others are talking about.” 

All student except one reported that no one in their family had learnt sign language or made an 
effort to learn it. Only one student’s mother was trying to leam, he reported “She comes to the 
school sometimes to learn sign language from my teachers and practices at home.” This student 
was better at spoken language and acquired deafness during early childhood and used to attend a 
mainstream school before. 

A 13 years old boy said, “My sister is also deaf. ....she knows sign language my parents have 

not learned sign language.” 

A 16 years old girl reported, “My mother doesn’t know sign language.... My sisters don’t either. 
I am the only one Deaf in the family.” 
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Another 16 years old reported, “Nobody in my family knows sign language I was friends with 

my elder brother but he has gone abroad now.... He calls on the telephone but nobody 

explains to me what he says because no one in the family can sign I want to be friends with 

my brother but he has never been interested” 

An 18 years old student reported that his brother helps him with watching TV whenever he 
doesn’t understand anything he explains it to him. This student could hear considerably better 
with a hearing aid and had good articulation of spoken language as well. 

Feelings of alienation with siblings were common among all participants. As noted above a 
number of students reported not being friends with their siblings despite a strong desire to be. 
Siblings did not know sign language either and the participants felt left out. 

A 16 years old boy when asked where his brothers go to school replied, “I don’t know, he 
doesn’t tell me anything. He gets agitated if I ask anything.” 

Another 18 years old boy was asked where he wants to go to college after finishing school, “I 
want to be where my brother is.” When asked further where that he was said, “I don’t know, he 

started college two years ago, I have never been there and I don’t know what he studies he 

has his own friends.” 

A 16 years old girl added, “My brother has somewhat better sign language. . . .but he doesn’t want 
to talk to me and rarely answers.” 

Teachers 

The teachers’ reports on their student’s relations with their families confirmed that the parents do 
not learn sign language. All eight of them stated that the students are closer to their teachers at 
school than they are to their own parents. Their parents seldom understand their needs or jokes, 
conversations are important. Students tend to share a lot of what goes on at home with the 
teachers but the parents do not know much of what goes on in school. 

The parents of one girl child have never attended the parent-teacher meeting and only her eldest 
brother comes, even he is all the time complaining. Though the teachers reported that the parents 
were encouraging and some of the mothers were very dedicated, the frequency of complaints 
was high. Parents call up the teachers often to counsel the students regarding behavioural 
problems; they find it difficult to communicate with their child. 

In three of the cases students attended speech therapy classes, one teacher had a unique insight 
on this, she said, “You know (name of childj’s parents take him to speech therapy regularly once 
a week. He functions normally in school and uses as much sign language as his peers. At some 
level I think the pressure is rising for him to leam to speak. You see his parents do not learn sign 
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language and he has to learn speech. He is getting more worked up day after day over learning to 
speak correctly. This is also causing low communication with his father. It takes him a lot of 
effort to articulate correctly and when the parents find mistakes he is heartbroken. It is increasing 
his desire to be one of them.” 

On communication gap and defiance teacher of a 16 years old boy said, “He doesn’t listen to his 
parents anymore. He has adjustment issues at home. He is a sociable boy and his parents do not 
leam sign language, they are not educated enough themselves and have no clue how to handle 
him. He runs away from home and they have to lock the doors. Whenever I ask him why he does 
this at home he only has one answer, what should I do at home when nobody tells me anything or 
understands me.” 

All teachers reported that their students confide in them that they feel isolated in their families 
and needed someone to talk to. 

Teacher of a 14 years old boy stated, “His parents are well to do and the only thing they can 
think of for compensating for deafness is buy him this, this is not the correct parenting style, they 
should leam to be a part of his world instead.” 

Teacher of a 16 years old boy reported, “His mother sometimes calls up to ask questions about 
what some signs mean, and this is good progress, but she is a unique case in this school. We 
don’t have such parents often.” She also added about another child she teaches but was not 
included in this study, “I have another student (name of child), his mother also wants to kn ow 
signs but they are usually the ones she needs to give him commands or directions. This has 
further widened the gap between parents and son; I think he is drifting away, because you see 
they don’t want to leam what he wants to say they only want him to know what they want from 
him.” 

13 years old boy who also has a deaf sister had his teacher saying this, “I don’t understand his 
parents, his father has a hectic job but his mother is at home. Two of their children are deaf but 
they still haven’t leaned sign language. She loves her children a lot and cooks for them, but the 
child wants to be heard by his mother and it is sad when he tries to find a mother in his teacher, I 
have seen this happen so often. ...” 

Teacher of 16 years old boy when talking about her student’s defiance and maladjustment 
problems had this to add, “He is a very god student and can work hard, but sometimes he feels 
nobody needs him and he gets destmctive. This kind of anger is also a way of grieving.” 

The teachers view regarding the effect of socio-economic factors as the cause of neglect has been 
mentioned above. Two teachers reported that when they asked the parents to do more for their 
children, they responded by saying they were already doing as much as they could. 
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Perceptions of and experiences with Hearing people 
Students 

This theme like others varied over a spectrum, from liking the nonnal hearing community to 
hating them and envying them for having everything in life. The way in which the students 
coped with their feelings is a separate theme and will be discussed later. All eight participants 
described in detail the experiences they have had with hearing people, only a few close friends or 
relatives were nice to them, teasing and bullying and discrimination was felt widely. 

Three students reported never being teased by hearing people, even in these cases however 
discrimination was felt. An 18 years old boy said, “I wear a hearing aid and I have never been 

teased I can usually hear what they say.” The same person also reported this however, 

“Normal people keep saying you are deaf you can’t understand they never help.” 

A 17 years old girl stated, “I never thought that people who can hear are bad. . . .1 never compared 
the two.” 

The remaining five participants of the study reported strong dislike of the hearing community. 
They felt that those who can hear are at an advantaged position and are preferred by others, in 
one case this feeling was also held with reference to parents they were also thought to love 
children who could hear more. 

A boy 13 years of age stated, “I hate people who can hear, they are loved by others parents 

also like them more They enjoy life; all opportunities are available to them only.” 

A 14 years old boy stated, “I don’t understand nonnal people, I have never wanted to be friends 
with them don’t like them much.” 

Teasing by hearing people was frequently reported, in cases where it was not reported the simple 
answer that students gave was that they only travel with their family, this is related to the coping 
mechanisms theme mentioned below. 

A 13 years old boy stated “Whenever I go to play cricket with the boys in the neighbourhood 
they tease me for wearing the hearing aid ” 

Students’ reports also showed that hearing children their age were seen by them as unfriendly, 
clever and exploitative. A 14 years old boy stated, “They are clever children, I don’t play with 
them anymore they fight so much.” 

Another 16 years old boy noted, “Nonnal people lie a lot, I play cricket with normal children at 
home and they keep telling me that I am out even when I am not, they set the rules and then 
cheat.” 

Two respondents noted that they thought others were talking about them. A 16 years old girl 
said, “I can tell when people are talking about me, where ever I go normal people are whispering 
in each other’s ears about me.” 
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Teachers 

Students of all eight students reported that their students felt that they were disadvantaged; they 
thought they should be hearing. In some cases this feeling was very intense in other cases only a 
passing comment. Students suffered from problems in close neighbourhoods where their peers 
teased them or fought with them. In two cases the complaints were referred to the school b the 
parents in order to make the student understand not to run into trouble at home. 

A teacher reported, “Normal children do not include them in their circles, nobody knows sign 
language and then these children feel left out. They have faced rejection so many times because 
of their disability that they do not want to try anymore. They frequently don’t mingle with others 
now.” 

Teacher of a 16 years old student said, “His mother calls up to tell us that he fought over cricket 
at the playground and hit a boy. When we ask him he says the other boy cheated. We only tell 
him to be patient.” 

Teacher of another boy student said, “Whenever we ask them to write an essay about their future 
goals they have a desire to be something and in the end they conclude that they can’t hear, it’s 
sad to see that, once I asked him to write a similar essay and he had tears in his eyes at the end of 
the class, he feels disadvantaged and missing out on things.” 

A teacher whose student had been mainstreamed and then returned to the same school told, “His 
parents tried putting him in a normal school, he did fine till grade four, he is very intelligent and 
one of the brightest students here, but in class five the problems started, the other students teased 
him a lot, break time was very hard for him there and he also started failing at school because of 
all that bullying by normal kids. So his parents sent him here again. He is happier now on being 
here, he never wants to go to a hearing kid’s school again.” 

Social functioning 
Students 

The theme fonnulated as a response to questions regarding general functioning at home such as 
going to the grocery store, or riding a bike or attending a party is identified as social functioning. 
Three male students reported that they were allowed to ride a bike, either alone and close to 
home or with a family member. Household chores that can be accomplished with considerable 
ease are allowed. A 14 years old boy said, “I am learning to ride a bike.” 

An 1 8 years old boy student with better speech said, “I ride a motorbike on my own, when I go 
to speech therapy my mother accompanies me, on Sunday mornings I can go to get breakfast all 
by myself.” 

Four of the students, including one girl child reported that they use mobile phone at home. They 
did not receive voice calls but used messaging services and also were on Social media networks 
where their only friends were not deaf but also hearing people. 
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One 14 years old boy reported, “I have a mobile phone and can message, I have nonnal friends I 
play cricket with and I use it to communicate with them.” 

The three students who reported watching TV reported that they only watch Tom and Jerry since 
it can be understood clearly or movies with subtitles. One student reported in the absence of 
written subtitles he makes out the story on his own. News channels were also viewed and the 
written ticker is read to be informed cricket was also popular among boys. 

A 14 years old boy told, “I enjoy watching cricket and Tom and Jerry. I can watch movies with 

my hearing aid on as well and when there are subtitles available Ii am not on the internet 

like the other boys, my father doesn’t allow I am allowed to play videogames on play 

station instead.” 

A 16 years old girl reported, “I watch dramas on TV with my mother they don’t have 

subtitles When my mother can’t explain the story I just imagine what’s going on.” 

Of the eight students interviewed the response to the question how often do they go out or do 
they enjoy public spaces was a simple yes or no, however four students of these eight elaborated 
their experiences. Two of them enjoyed going out whereas others had stopped going due to the 
constant questions strangers asked their parents about their deafness and the shame and guilt they 
felt. 

An 1 8 years old boy student reported, “I love going out, I also wish to travel to other cities such 
as Islamabad, even visit America.... I often go to restaurants with my family and have never 
experienced teasing.” 

Another 13 years old boy student had a different experience, “I go out with my family, but 

people ask my parents about the hearing aid and show sympathy, I do not like that it makes 

me angry I like staying at home.” 

A boy student of 16 years old age stated, “I don’t go out with my family any more I am fed 

up of the questions and the pointing besides I don’t understand what people around me are 

saying.” 

Both girls reported helping their mothers with the house work and not watching TV. 

Three students reported playing cricket with normal people, but as is mentioned above their 
opinion of hearing people is not one of liking and their experience of playing with them is also 
mostly negative. 

Teachers 

Teachers were aware of the students social functioning beyond the classroom, since parents call 
them up frequently to discuss their child’s perfonnance. Teachers also conducted regular 
sessions with their students in an infonnal setting; students themselves were also comfortable 
with their teachers and referred to them as friends who understood them. Teachers held their own 
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opinions on how their students were treated at home and the ways in that had a trickledown 
effect in school. 

Teacher of an 18 years old student said, “He has good speech, one of the best ones in school, but 

he still isn’t confident enough. Whenever we ask him to speak up in assembly he avoids it 

This confidence is developed at home and beyond.” 

Teacher of a 16 years old boy student said, “Riding a motorbike has been both good and bad for 

him, he used to help his mother, but now it is an escape from home his mother doesn’t know 

where he is it is dangerous because he has manipulative friends in the neighbourhood and his 

mother doesn’t want him to be friends with them but she can’t keep him inside you know.” 

On riding a bike teacher of a 14 years old boy student said, “He has started riding a bike 
now.... which is a huge and a great development... his mother was very overprotective and we 

had to talk to her so many times to convince her he is a boy he will need to learn to do this.” 

Teacher of another 16 years old boy sad, “He wants to be friends with the boys in the 
neighbourhood so desperately that they exploit him most of the time. He has to spend money and 

tolerates bullying we have talked to him so many times but what can we do.... boys his 

age need peers.... those are all hearing kids and he gives in to all that.... it shatters his 
confidence.” 

Teacher of a 17 years old boy student said, “His parents have given him everything they have 

spoiled him he doesn’t pay attention in school as much they don’t learn sign language to 

guide him how to use that freedom they overcompensate for his deafness.” 

Academic functioning 
Students 

Most students loved mathematics and computers, the students interviewed were good at studies 
and were vigilant about their perfonnance. One girl student was reported to have been getting 
low grades till the teachers found her a study partner and it helped her a lot. Languages appeared 
to pose a problem for majority of the students, when languages were liked it was mostly Urdu the 
native language the interested students. English and Urdu were both compulsory subjects and the 
students reported finding English essays too long. Teachers used visual aids for teaching and 
explaining concepts, students of higher classes studying sciences reported that the practicum was 
hard. A few students also took tuition academies after school. Their opinions and experiences are 
shared below. 

An 1 8 years old student who also used to go to academy said, “I like computers, I am also fond 

of sciences but the practicum is difficult I go to an academy too my classmates are 

hearing and all normal....” When asked if he were friends with them or asked them to explain 
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what he did not understand he said, “No I keep to myself. ....I don’t ask the teacher to 

repeat I try to figure it out on my own. . . .or ask the teachers here at school the next day.” 

A 13 years old boy student said, “I like maths.... languages are hard to understand I like law 

because my father is a lawyer.” 

A 14 years old boy student reported, “I like Urdu, English is lengthy but I find it interesting as 

well Ii borrow books from the school library My mother encourages 

reading sometimes she comes and selects books for me too.” 

Three students who were in senior classes wanted to make computers and graphic designing their 
field of choice as well. 

Teachers 

Teachers reported that the students are vigilant. They did however feel that the opportunities 
available to students after finishing school are scarce and skilled labour is hard to find. The 
school was associated with two fine arts departments of universities and another handicraft 
organisation for employment of the students later on. The school has also expanded and added a 
college section for awarding a bachelor degree since most of their students did not want to leave 
and mainstreaming had its hazards. The school also offers skill based diplomas in art and graphic 
designing and frequently holds orientation classes for parents and students, career counselling 
was also offered. Unfortunately, teachers added that the number of opportunities available is 
very limited. 

Teacher of a 16 years old boy stated, “Using internet has helped him, he learns new words and 
asks us the meanings, he often comes to school with a vocabulary list and they also share that 
among themselves.” 

Teacher of a 13 years old said, “He wants to be like his father, this depresses him a lot he 

wants to be a lawyer.” 

Teacher of a 16 years old girl reported, “They don’t have a computer at home she enjoys 

using it here her cousin is in the same school, she has partnered with her in studies now and 

has progressed considerably.” 

A 14 years old boy who used to go to a mainstream school said, “He has problems now coming 
to this school, he acquired deafness during early childhood and mixes up signs and language too 
often. This makes him lose marks at school, sometimes I think he sets the bar so high for 
himself.” 

An 18 years old boy who studied at an academy after school as well had his teacher saying this, 
“Going to the academy has not improved his grades in anyway.... he doesn’t ask if he doesn’t 

understand anything the academy is for hearing students only but the parents don’t have 

any other options. He also plans on coming back here for college there aren’t many facilities 

that would help or be inclusive. Only (names of two universities) accommodate these children 
and that too in fine arts.” 
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Coping skills 
Students 

The last of the themes to be found in this study is coping. This refers to how the students have 
leamt to cope with the way they are treated due to deafness. This does not imply coping with 
deafness, since they are learning sign language and those who can wear hearing aids. Rather how 
they cope with deafness as a ‘phenomenon’ as a ‘lived experience’. This theme was found in 
response to the questions related to their opinions of hearing community and how they treated 
them. 

Students made use of problem and emotion focused coping methods, some displayed avoidant 
behaviours whereas others just leamt to go with the flow. 

The categories within this theme are avoidance coping, offering explanations for deafness, hating 
the other person or wishing to be normal, bottled up anger and frustration as well as reliance on 
other close hearing friends was also found. 

An 18 years old boy said, “I don’t play with those boys anymore I get angry at them and leave 

the playground.” A 17 years old boy had something similar to share, “Whenever we go out 

people ask questions I get angry but now I have learnt to tolerate.... I don’t interact with 

people and mind my own business.” 

A 16 years old boy reported, “I get angry at the boys from my neighbourhood, they cheat on 

games and make fun of my hearing aid I let it go.... I know God is watching them and will be 

fair to me.” 

A 13 years old boy said, “Whenever we go out and people ask or anything my parents answer, I 
ignore those people.” 

Displaying patience when angry at the way people treated them was found to be common. 

A 16 years old boy shared is experience, “Sometimes I get so angry at the way people don’t 
answer that I want to hit them. . . .but I don’t fight with anyone. . .there is no use.” 

A 16 years old girl shared how she coped at home with her family members not sharing stories 
with her, “I keep to myself, and I keep reading my own books. I don’t ask for repetition from 
them most of the time they don’t notice me so I am fin with it.” 

Another 17 years old girl said, “I wish I could hear so there won’t be that many 

problems whenever we go to a family function I sit quietly and watch.” 

A 14 years old boy student reported, “The boys in my neighbourhood are friends, Ii have one 
close friend in particular and he usually helps me. . ..he has learnt some of the signs as well.” 
Another 16 years old boy reported, “I have friends and teachers here who explain things... they 
help me a lot. I hope when I go to (name of university) I find someone who could help as well.” 

Teachers 

A few teachers as explained above reported that the students had adjustment problems at home. 
The communication gap had led to defiance. Some students had positive coping mechanisms 
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whereas some had negative. These with a positive coping mechanism had found friends at school 
and rather than being rejected by the hearing community have accepted the deaf community. 

One teacher stated, “When he came to this school he disliked it a lot.... but with time he started 
being bullied by his other friends and he is in much better shape now... he leamt sign language 
and is coping well.” 

Another teacher said, “He used to get very angry and throw tantrums at home, we got frequent 

complaints. He also ran into fights with the neighbourhood children but now it is settling 

down.... it isn’t easy telling a child he is different but we tell him to have patience, those people 
are not going to change. He hates the hearing community for this reason, a number of the 
students in the school do not like being with hearing kids their age they make them angry.” 
Teacher of a 16 years old boy reported, “His friends make fun of his hearing aid, they keep 

telling him he doesn’t look good with it on, so he doesn’t use it at home anymore his 

functioning is deteriorating every day because of this.” 

On the other hand the teacher of 14 years old boy reported, “His mother keeps us up to date with 
his progress. His grandfather goes to the park with him.... he keeps an eye on the other boys so 
he isn’t bullied which is extremely good, when he plays cricket he takes the hearing aid off so it 
doesn’t gets damaged but wears it otherwise. . . .the boys in his neighbourhood are good to him.” 

A 16 years old girl’s teacher reported, “She doesn’t go out with family much anymore she 

keeps to herself.” 

Another teacher of an older boy student said, “He has been very anxious for the last few 
months... he hopes he finds a helpful student at university, we want to same for him. He goes to 

the academy after school but has not made any friends with any of the nonnal hearing kids I 

wonder how he will cope there. I wish it is good for him, he caves in too quickly.” 

One of the teachers shared her insight, “When people ask those questions about the hearing aid 
and stare at them they don’t understand that these children understand everything, they are as 

intelligent as other people their age Such behaviours simply shatter their self-esteem. Most of 

the time we have to battle with their low self-esteem so much that even we prefer they don’t 
interact with the hearing community, I haven’t witnessed experiences that would make me 
optimistic.” 

Teacher of a 16 years old boy stated, “He is frustrated and angry most of the time.... we try to 
make him understand that the people around him aren’t mean they are just ignorant.... but 
naturally he can’t agree. The hearing kids are a majority and even if he picks a fight he gets 
beaten up.” 


DISCUSSION 


Relations with deaf community are based on shared identity; Deaf. Identification with Deaf is a 
factor which mediates social functioning and is a source of support. Close ties within the Deaf 
community provides a reservoir of energy and motivation to people who live with deafness. 
Padden and Humphries, authors of the phenomenal work on Deaf in America after in-depth 
research also conclude that Deaf is a shared culture. This particular characteristic defines a 
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separate culture, so much so that it becomes the perfect fit for ethnic and minority studies 
(Padden & Humpheries, 2005). Children who identify with Deaf are at an advantage that 
culminates into healthy growth as responsible people who are comfortable with their identity. 
However, as noted by Padden and Humphries, children who undergo cochlear implants are 
viewed as hearing people and this obstructs their chances of growth and bilingualism (Padden & 
Humpheries, 2005). In the current study as well children who did not like Deaf community were 
those who were stressed to leam spoken language and had an average functioning of speech. 
Also they could not perfectly identify with any one culture. 

Individual differences and personality characteristics also affect ones interpersonal relationships 
and outlook towards society. In certain cases where Deaf was not preferred such could be the 
case. Nonetheless, analysis of the students’ interviews along with teacher’s opinion did not 
reveal any such clear cut differences or any other factor to which the choice could be attributed. 
Moreover, research suggests that extent of deafness plays a role in individual’s integration with 
Deaf community. In cases where hearing or speech is better deaf identity development is also 
different, with most cases identifying more with hearing community (Fischer & McWhirter, 
2001 ). 

If the individual is pulled in different directions, i.e.; hearing, speaking on one side and sign 
language on the other, problems arise. Family expectations as will be noted below cause mixed 
signals in children. Diversity in the community should be respected and understood. It has been 
noted that Deaf is a community frequently marginalized and endangered due to the majorities 
manipulation of rights and liberties (McKee, Thew, & Schlehofer, 2013). Moreover, deafness is 
viewed as a disability and not as diversity, a belief which is the core problem in community’s 
perception of Deaf and related ideas. 

Research suggests that maternal language and interaction is of significance to child development. 
It affects the child’s socio-emotional development, reading skills and interaction. It is also found 
to be essential that parents leam their child’s language and not let that become a barrier (Weaver 
& Stamer, 2011). Communication is a two way process. Both participants bring something 
different and unique to the communication process. Such a communication builds to be a ‘dyadic 
communication’. According to one view in dyadic communication, not only the verbatim but 
also ‘energy’ is communicated between people (Alinore, 1979). With everyone in the dyad 
bringing to the relationship preconceived ideas and emotions. These emotions are perceived as 
progressive or debilitating. Basis of these are previously held beliefs generated as a result of 
experiences. 

If this process is analysed from a sociological perspective it does not fall short of ‘language 
imperialism’ or a part of the ‘language game theory’. Despite these terms having a political 
connotation, it is the perfect fit to communication patterns Deaf face. Spoken language is 
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replacing their language of communication at home, with families interested in learning only as 
much as is necessary for their own motives. This kind of behaviour causes clear cut differences 
that culminate into other patterns of behaviour on the part of the participants. According to 
language game theory, it is also interpreted as a marginalization of ethnic minorities as well as 
domination; it tips the scales of power equilibrium (Laitin & D, 1993), with parents in the 
dominant power and their children merely subordinates. The effects of this social fact are a few. 
One effect found to be similar across all participants is ‘the teacher as confidant’. Teacher fills 
the void Deaf students feel by a lack of communication at home. Teachers are trained in the use 
of sign language, a factor essential to Deaf and disappointingly missing at home. 

It is also recorded that interactional dominance does not mean being in power over the 
communication dyad (Linell, Gustavvson, & Juvonen, 1988). Differences in interaction and 
reactions are also somewhat a direct result of the territory taken by one person during meaningful 
interactions. Low response in Deaf children has been found by research but the causal factor is 
language and not intelligence. It has also been established that speech therapy causes a unique 
bond in families because it helps in integration rather than enhancing diversity (Bat-Chava & 
Martin, 2002). Though this finding and relevant research are both phenomenal a fact that should 
not be undermined is that speech therapy may not be effective for all deaf children and in some it 
may be a stressor. 

One surprising and disturbing finding at the same time is the perception of Hearing people by 
Deaf. The best explanation for these differences and perception lies in the social psychology 
concept of us vs. them. In-group and out-group boundaries are clearly demarcated. Language is 
the driving force in unity and diversity, along with shared ethnicity, religion, customs and 
traditions. In this case the criterion is simply language (Giles & Giles, 2011). Groups can also be 
based on shared interests but when majority group members persecute or hold prejudice against 
minority members problems arise. Same is the case with Deaf and Hearing. Clinging to in-group 
values is also a means to play off out-group members, an act that helps safeguard self-esteem. 
Language is the archaic determinant of in-group identification (Giles & Giles, 2011). Hence, 
hatred on hearing community is based on their priori experiences with hearing people. 

Literature related to this did not entirely support the findings. Research about social functioning 
of Deaf in less developed countries is lacking and those of developed countries have a social 
functioning at par with hearing communities whereas the limited avenues and resources available 
to Deaf in LDC is unique to itself. One look at the literature provides a very distinct view. Deaf 
have their own community and culture: they are not limited by telecommunication technology in 
the North. Devices and resources are made to fit their needs. One newspaper reports covering 
Bristol deaf centre 125 th year of progress, the report has covered all activities that the centre 
provides. Deaf do not have to look beyond their differences in order to fit in; they have their own 
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activities and a community that shapes them as versatile individuals (The Bristol Post, 2009). 
Much the same as the privileges provided to hearing students in Pakistan. 

Technology is used among Deaf people and is made to fit their needs as sign language users. 
Also their ability to be bilingual with one spoken language helps their use of technology but this 
is in no way the determining factor. University students have used technology and social media 
much the same as hearing people to get themselves heard, to galvanize protests in favour of their 
rights (Brock & Farell, 2006). Moreover video blogs are also created that help Deaf 
communicate with each other and find people of their community with similar interests. 
‘Vlogging’ is a tenn coined for this specific reason, it means video blogs: a form of 
communication that uses video on blogs with content signed by sign language users, this has 
evolved in light of users’ needs for communication in their own language rather than forced use 
of spoken or written languages that could endanger Deaf existence on the virtual networks. This 
has even created a new dimension to sign language on screen that helps understand meaning 
according to screen formatting and direction of sign relevant to screen (Hibbard & Fels, 2011). 

Use of web services in Deaf people is high in other parts of the world, where they use the web to 
communicate their feelings and to share existence. Blogs have been found to be a source of 
motivation, unity and a platform for advocacy for social justice among users. Research evidence 
suggests that written language fluency is as good in Deaf users as in hearing people (Hamill & 
Stein, 2011). Marginalising a community based on differences that the majority view as a 
disability is unique to the participants of this research, a fact that has more of a regional cause 
than a universal one. In no way can the fact found in the current research be backed by literature 
available, neither can the teachers underlying concept of limiting Deaf children to course books 
out of the idea that they cannot understand difficult or varied vocabulary be justified. 

In an equality focused community, police is also trained in the use of Sign language in order to 
help people communicate their problems and to enhance the services provided by the justice 
system. An important source used for police in these cases is the video-taping of complaints and 
verdicts such that Deaf can function equally in the community (The Bristol Post, 2011). Use of 
technology for equality is prevalent in other parts of the world. Moreover integrating the deaf 
and hearing communities is also a unique function being performed by the help of relay system. 
A device that puts an end to the deaf-deaf and hearing-hearing communication, it makes possible 
deaf-hearing communication. The device called ‘Telecommunications Device for The Deaf 
integrates users belonging to both languages. It works on a relay system if one user signs the 
interpreter translates it into written message or a spoken message and vice versa (Kukich, 1992). 
Hence in no way is telecommunication an obstacle for Deaf people. 

Use of telecommunication or studying course material should not be the only pastime, as was the 
case with subjects of current research. A variety of hobbies and talents can be built in children 
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who belong to the Deaf community. The use of motorbike which caused problems in participants 
can also be a source of bonding between parents and their children. Motor sports have been 
noticed to be a bonding factor not one causing discord necessarily (Sophie, 2013). 

Cultivating skills that can be managed without written or oral communication serve as a bonding 
factor at home and also a source of personality development for children with deafness. It can 
also be an asset for children later in life. Rather than finding out interests with the use of 
computer and being distant with family, family members can pay a crucial role in the 
development of Deaf members into holistic well-rounded personalities. In one case study, 
signing up for a pottery class and using pottery making as a resource for community interaction 
as well as a skill along with a unifying factor for family integration has been phenomenal 
(Prouty, 2005). 

Theatre is a source of empowerment for Deaf (Mandell, 2013). It also helps them voice their 
experiences as well as find a niche in a predominantly hearing world. Such stories and 
experiences provide a riveting insight into the possibilities for integration and development of 
the civil society. In France theatre of Deaf people is two hundred years old, it not only builds 
bridges between diverse populations but also create collaboration between people that help 
communities progress in the appropriate direction (Aicardi, 2009). 

Television viewing has also been found to be high among deaf users. In the current research as 
well television viewing was a constant across all participants. Interestingly the least sources of 
help are also available to people who watch the most T.V. According to one research deaf watch 
more hours of TV than their hearing counterparts. Surprisingly the choices of shows viewed are 
narrow; the programs preferred are adventure sports and movies. Programs that provide close 
captioning are not preferred (Austin, 1980). Facts that can be of help in the current research, 
content that provides subtitles or mute cartoons are enjoyed. 

The most effective coping strategy is identifying with the deaf community. It also helps enhance 
self-esteem. The higher the identification with deaf community the higher is the individual’s self- 
esteem and the varied the coping responses (Jambor & Elliott, Self-esteem and Coping Strategies 
among Deaf Students, 2005). 

Research also suggests that when it comes to play, the cards are in the favour of the hearing since 
they set the rules. Also in this case the hearing impaired child has to break the ice and help peers 
understand his differences, after which the hearing help and let him play (Bat-Chava & Martin, 
2003). The game depends upon this simple fact and acceptance of the hearing community. 
According to the ‘communication accommodation theory’ of social Psychology either 
convergence or divergence occurs (Giles & Giles, 2011). Where students had one or two insiders 
in the hearing community, convergence is taking place. The out-group in this case the hearing 
community is collaborating with Deaf and a reciprocation of feelings is evident. 
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Frustration, resignation and isolation have been found to be the frequent coping methods against 
discrimination made use of by deaf people (Stacey & Maynard, 2009). Deaf who are raised in an 
all hearing world often have coping difficulties when in peers. They often feel left-out and have a 
sense of being different. They also have missing infonnation problems during work or play 
which causes estrangement and isolation (Bain, Scott, & Steinberg, 2004). The current research 
points in a similar direction as well. 

As noted in the current research, external attribution vs. internal attribution, disengagement vs. 
striving and group identification vs. disidentification all are fonns of reactions to stigmatization 
(Major & O’Brien, 2005). Deafness in the realm of social psychology is interpreted as a stigma in 
the hearing society that frequently discriminates against its members. Hence the current model is 
in agreement with ‘involuntary responses to identity threat theory’. 


CONCLUSION 


Overall, the participants of this research displayed similar emotions and interpretations of the 
world they live in, they also hold almost similar thoughts about the hearing community. Coping 
mechanisms are fairly shared as well, though isolation or ignoring can be helpful for a short 
while, it creates further debilitating feelings and low self-esteem in the long run. The deaf 
community interviewed is not the only ones that feels this way. The teachers also concur. The 
pressure from family to ‘fit in’ is high on the children, especially since parent-child 
communication remains low. Some students can find outlets to vent their energy however 
productive means are largely absent. Hostility towards hearing community in general, the ones 
who exist beyond the school, is a shared phenomenon as well. Resources and social activities or 
avenues are scarce, which is one of the reasons bullying and name-calling is taken lying down. 
To gain further insight into ‘deafness’ an ethnographic research should be conducted. In light of 
current findings the hearing community can be called responsible for a number of disadvantages 
faced by Deaf. Parents need to make effort for learning sign language, most children crave for 
their parents love and attention and low communication leaves them in despair. Integrative 
technological devices should be available to help the deaf achieve an equal status in the society. 
In light of advancement of mobile networks internet facility, application catering to Deaf shall be 
introduced as a social measure. Inclusive education in cases where oral communication is 
possible shall be advocated and facilitated, for which a larger and broader social change as well 
as tolerance would be needed. A cross culture study into coping strategies needs to be conducted, 
adhering to the viewpoint that deaf is a culture. Indigenous systems for promoting equality are 
much needed. Most of the teachers added that their previous students had taken jobs which did 
not meet their skills only because that was all that was available, survival beyond school is 
another matter and it is usually just as hard Deaf is a culture, some differences may be present 
owing to the cultural differences between the participants and the researcher. Limited indigenous 
research is available whereas the statistics of deaf population suggest an increase with millions 
suffering in silence. 
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ABSTRACT 


Dual coding theory states that information is stored by visual and verbal channel separately. 
During formation of imagery the visual and verbal channels are used distinctly. The study 
explores how retrieval of visual imageries of natural scenes varies with the variation in 
representational forms of encoding and recognition. Each stimulus set contained two different 
cards for encoding and recognition purpose. Both encoding and recognition of visual scenes were 
varied in both pictorial (picture form) and linguistic (word form) mode. Thus four plausible 
conditions are pictorial encoding associated with pictorial recognition, pictorial encoding and 
linguistic recognition; linguistic encoding and linguistic recognition and lastly, linguistic 
encoding with pictorial recognition. The aim of the study is to see whether the mode of object 
representation influences imagery formation. The aim of the study is to explore which kind of 
representation benefits recognition of imagery. 40 female University students (21 to 23 years) 
were selected and randomly assigned in to four experimental conditions. From each participant 
data was collected in the laboratory set up in a single session. Nine stimulus cards were 
presented to each subject. Presentation of a single stimulus card in encoding situation was 
followed by the recognition situation. The two way ANOVA result shows changing the 
representational forms has significant effects on retrieval. The present finding supports the 
notion of Dual coding hypothesis with an additional observation that poor retrieval in case of 
pictorial recognition when the information has been encoded linguistically. 


Keywords: Visual imagery, Pictorial representation, Linguistic representation, Dual coding 
approach, Encoding retrieval match 

The dual coding theory hypothesises cognition involves two distinct subsystems namely verbal 
and nonverbal which are specialized in processing linguistic and pictorial materials, respectively 
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Uni-Representational Vs. Cross-Representational Difference in Imagery Formation: 

Verification of Dual Coding Theory 


and together connected with referential link. They function independently as well as 
cooperatively. A number of researches have been conducted to verify the relative strength of 
each of the subsystems. There are ample evidences for establishing the superiority of nonverbal 
systems. Paivio, 2006 noted that pictures are more concrete and thus beneficial for memory. The 
additive property of dual coding theory as explained by Paivio makes the pictorial materials 
mnemonically stronger (Paivio & Lambert, 1981). Begg (1972) confirmed the conceptual peg 
hypothesis by saying that concrete phrases are integrated in memory by images. This result was 
also consistent in Sadoski’s (1985) study on children where the participants had to report 
verbally what kind of imagery he could form during hearing a story having dramatic climax. 
Sadoski concluded that the climax image acts as a conceptual peg for subsequent recall of the 
remaining story. Prior memory researches draw somewhat contradictory view regarding this. 
Although the schema theorists have an alternative explanation, i.e., deep and distinct processing 
of concrete material, supported by contextual cues which help in its better recall, the neurological 
and other theoretical evidences support the dual coding theory. Thompson & Paivio (1994) 
showed that object pictures and sounds have additive effect on memory. Brain scan studies also 
summarize that left hemisphere is more responsible for processing of verbal materials and right 
hemisphere is more responsible for nonverbal stimulus processing. Moeser and Bregman (1973) 
supported dual coding theory by establishing that syntax correlated referent pictures are 
beneficial for rapid learning. This result was also reassured by Purnell and Solrnan (1991) in 
similar studies. 

Pylyshyn (1973) countered Paivio’s notion of dual coding by postulating a single abstract mode 
of internal representation. Kosslyn et al. (1976) showed that when the effect of rehearsal and 
imageablity competes, rehearsal wins, thus, rehearsed words are better recalled than imaged 
words. Rather, his research supports the paradigm of ‘depth of processing’ by Craik & Lokhart 
(1972). A number of researchers attempted to test the modality specificity of dual coding theory, 
and they conclude the existence of distinct modality for processing of different mode of 
information (Brooks, 1967, 1968 ; Segal & Fusella, 1970; Kosslyn, 1976). Penney (1975) 
opined that modality specificity had an effect on short tenn memory but not on long term 
memory. However, it is a widely researched area and yields contradicting evidences. Some 
research showed no effect of modality (e.g., Challis et al., 1993; Nelson, Balass, & Perfetti, 
2005), some showed audio mode is superior to visual (e.g., Curran & Dien, 2003; Hintzman & 
Caulton, 1997; Maylor & Mo, 1999), and still other concluded visual is better than auditory 
modality (e.g., Hayman & Rickards, 1995; Penney, 1989). Kosslyn further stated that rather than 
dual coding of object representation, image formation improve recall by semantic elaboration. 
Some researchers found no significance of mutual interference between visual perception and 
recall of words imaginally (Elliot, 1973; Bower et al., 1972; Brooks, 1970). Two separate studies 
by Anderson (2000) and Bransford & Franks (1971) showed linguistic encoding is more long 
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lasting than perceptual encoding for better semantic association. Thus earlier studies drew 
inconclusive evidence regarding the form of encoding. 

All the researches aiming at verification of dual coding hypotheses used verbal material 
requiring acoustic processing and pictures requiring visual processing. Although we find a 
handful studies in the area of modality specificity, but not much conclusive evidences in the area 
of transfer of infonnation through referential link from pictorial to linguistic and vice versa in the 
same modality. 

The encoding specificity hypothesis suggests that in order to produce a successful retrieval the 
retrieval cue must be a part of encoded information at the time of storage (Thompson and 
Tulving, 1970). A much related but not identical concept in this regard is the idea of encoding- 
retrieval match. Researches on state-dependent, mood-dependent and context- dependent 
memories established support for the encoding- retrieval match theory (Roediger & Guynn, 
1996; Smith & Vella, 2001). Further support came from later experimental findings on the role 
of colour in memory (Spence et ah, 2006), influence of encoding- retrieval on prospective 
memory (Hannon & Daneman, 2007), etc. Parallel to this theory the neurological explanation 
given by reinstatement theory (Johnson & Rugg, 2007) also refers to the encoding retrieval 
match hypothesis. The ‘cue overload’ explanation states that more the number of cues associated 
with a specific cue, the effectivity of that cue declines (Craik and Jacoby (1979). Counter 
evidences by Naime (2001, 2002, 2012) challenged the encoding specificity theory and encoding 
retrieval match by saying that it enhances perfonnance only for the fact that it increases the cue’s 
power as target comparing with its any other competitor. According to this view the diagnostic 
value of cue is the key for retrieval. As delineated by Naime (2001, 2002, 2005, 2006, and 2012) 
cuing may increase, hinder or be unable to make any change on perfonnance, depending on the 
diagnostic value (nature) of the cuing. 

The present study aims at finding out the effect of verbal and pictorial processing of stimulus 
material both at the time of encoding and retrieval. It differs from the earlier studies in the 
ground that within the same modality (visual) it investigates how imagery fonnation is 
contributed by the encoding- recognition representational variation. The representational fonn 
has been varied in both pictorial (picture based) and linguistic (word based) forms for both the 
encoding and recognition stimulus conditions. Thus it yields four different experimental 
conditions: pictorial (encoding) - pictorial (recognition), pictorial (encoding) -linguistic 
(recognition), linguistic (encoding) - pictorial (recognition) & linguistic (encoding) -linguistic 
(recognition). Another objective of the study is to find out whether the uniform (same 
representational fonn in encoding and retrieval) or the cross fonn (opposite representational 
forms in encoding and retrieval) are beneficial for imagery formation. 
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METHOD 


Both pictorial and linguistic representation of scenic description stimulates imagery formation. 
Description of such scenery involves the prior perception and existing conceptions regarding 
some specific places. It involves representing something as a unified whole in the mental screen. 
This experiment uses a number of ‘scenery’ as the stimulus materials regarding the formation of 
mental imagery of some unified whole. The response was collected through recognition of 
objects as were shown in stimulus cards. Thus, each fonn of pictorial and linguistic encoding 
was combined with pictorial and linguistic form of recognition process. Accordingly, four 
experimental conditions results out of the plausible combination of them. 

Experimental Design 

A between group design was used. Four groups were randomly selected, each containing 10 
participants, for the four experimental conditions. The four conditions were varied in terms of 
encoding- recognition representations. In the first condition the subject encodes pictorially and 
recognizes objects from a pictorial fonn. In the second condition the subject encodes the same 
set of imagery material pictorially and recognizes linguistically. In 3 rd and 4 th conditions the 
participants encode the parallel linguistic form and recognize objects from the pictorial and 
linguistic fonns respectively. In each condition nine stimulus cards were prepared as encoding 
material and another nine cards for recognition stimulus. The latter (recognition stimulus) was 
the parallel forms of the previous one only having same amount of distracters. The content of 
each nine encoding cards were scenery having 8 distinct objects (e.g. house, tree, bird etc) and 
the recognition fonns contain these eight objects in addition with another eight objects 
(distracter). Each card (both encoding and recognition set) was prepared in two different forms: 
pictorial and linguistic. They were varied in four experimental conditions in different 
combinations as stated above. 

Participants 

Participants comprised of 40 female young adults ( Age mean= 21.64 years, SD= 0.9) of 
Kolkata, India. All the subjects were pursuing post graduation in the same discipline. Participants 
were briefed about the nature of the study and informed consent was obtained. They were 
randomly assigned to four experimental conditions. No complain of visual acuity was reported 
by the participants as per their verbal report. All the participants were matched on the basis of 
educational qualification, age, gender, mother tongue and geographical location. 

Tool used 

For the four experimental conditions 36 cards were prepared in the following manner (diagram 
1). All the cards contain either forms of linguistic or pictorial description of some scene of 
nature. Nine such sceneries were made and varied in four different sets in accordance with the 
demand of four experimental conditions. Pictorial forms were made with achromatic pencil 
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sketches and linguistic forms were written in achromatic pen, both in a white background of A4 
papers. The relative locations of each object were kept constant in both of the forms. All the 
objects used in the cards were very much familiar and non ambiguous as were judged by a 
preliminary sample of 8 individuals. This was further verified by the verbal reports of the 
participants in each condition after collection of data. 



Diagram 1 
Procedure 

All the participants were selected through incidental sampling technique. They were randomly 
assigned to four experimental conditions. Each group received only one experimental condition. 
In each condition at first they were shown the first encoding stimulus card (either linguistically 
or pictorially) for 10 seconds. They were instructed to form an imagery regarding it. Providing 
three minutes rest they were given the recognition card and asked to identify the additional 
objects (destructors). After that the 2 nd encoding stimulus card was given. The same procedure 
was followed till the exposure of 9 th pair of cards. After completion a written report was 
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collected from each participant and where necessary verbal report was also taken for further 
probing. 

Each of the four groups received the treatment conditions in the same manner with uniform 
exposure time; inter condition temporal gap and sequence of stimulus cards presentation. Data 
were collected from the four groups separately. 

The dependent variable measure was accuracy, detennined by the number of correct response. 
The obtained data were then statistically analyzed by two way Analysis of Variance to see effect 
of encoding mode (Pictorial and Linguistic) on imagery recognition task, effect of recognition 
mode (pictorial and linguistic) on imagery recognition and the interaction between the variation 
of encoding and recognition. In addition further analysis was done to see the effect of uniform 
(encoding and recognition modes were same) versus cross form representation (encoding and 
recognition modes were different) and pair wise comparison was done between two unifonn 
levels and two cross form levels. For each condition the mean of correct responses for each card 
among ten subjects in each condition are regarded as raw scores. 


RESULTS 


A 2x2 factorial design was used to see the effect of encoding mode (Pictorial Vs Linguistic) and 
recognition mode (Pictorial Vs Linguistic) on imagery recognition. Descriptive statistics were 
computed and to test the significance of differences between means 2x2 ANOVA model was 
used (Table 1). Levene’s test of Homogeneity of variance shows no significant difference 
(F=0.116) in homogeneity of error variance among the four groups. To compare between the 
mean of imagery recognition scores in unifonn (encoding and recognition in same mode) and 
cross form (encoding and recognition are in different mode) conditions independent t test was 
used (Table II). Further, pair wise comparison between each two conditions within the unifonn 
and cross form situations was done by computing t test (Table III). 

Table I 


Encoding 

Recognition 

Mean 

SD F 

Pictorial-Pictorial 

6.26 

0.59 

18.23** (Pic Vs Ling encoding) 

linguistic 

Linguistic- 

6.01 

0.63 

8.35** (Pic Vs Ling recognition) 

pictorial 

4.46 

0.72 

16.11** (encoding* recognition) 

linguistic 

**p>.01. 

5.95 

0.66 
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Table II, Difference between uniform and cross form of recognition on visual imagery 


Condition 

N 

Mean 

SD 

t value 

Levene’s test for 
equality of 
variance (F) 

Uniform 

representation 

18 

6.1056 

.6264 

3.058** 

5.72* 

Cross form 
representation 

18 

5.2333 

1.0353 


Notes. *p> .05, **p>.0 


Table III, Pair- wise comparison within the Uniform and the cross form conditions: 


Condition 

Encoding- retrieval 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Uniform 

Pic- pic 

6.26 

0.59 

1.02 


Ling- ling 

5.96 

0.66 

Cross Form 

Pic- ling 

6.01 

0.64 

4.875** 


Ling- pic 

4.46 

0.72 


**p>.01 


Result shows when encoding and recognition both are in pictorial fonn the retrieval score is 
highest followed by pictorial form of encoding associated with linguistic fonn of recognition. 
The lowest score is obtained by the condition where linguistic fonn of encoding is associated 
with pictorial fonn of recognition. The ANOVA result indicates that both the mode of encoding 
& recognition has significant effect on imagery recognition at .01 level. The interaction between 
the two factors also comes to be statistically significant at .01 level. 

Considering the recognition part whether pictorial or linguistic recognition is easier to the 
participants, it is seen that the mean of linguistic recognition is higher than that of pictorial 
recognition, showing that it is easier to the participants to respond in linguistic mode perhaps 
because it is more conceptual and lacks specifications and minute detailing. 

Comparison between the unifonn vs cross form representation that uniform representation is 
superior in recognition of images than cross form representations. This mean difference is also 
significant at .01 level in independent sample t test. [The corrected value of df is 27.975 (instead 
of 34) as the levense’s test is significant at .05 level (Table II)]. The pair wise comparison shows 
that the mean difference between two levels of unifonn representation was not statistically 
significant and the mean difference between two levels of cross form representation is significant 
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at .01 level with a higher score in pictorial encoding associated with linguistic recognition than 
the other condition i.e. linguistic encoding with pictorial recognition. 


DISCUSSION 


The result shows that the retrieval score is highest when the information is encoded pictorially 
and recognition objects were also represented in pictorial fonn. This result is consistent with the 
dual coding theory apparently. Paivio said the pictorial memory is better than linguistic 
counterpart. Later researches additionally supported the same hypothesis(Paivio & Lambert, 
1981; Begg 1972; Sadoski, 1985). When information is encoded pictorially they are better 
recognized than that of the condition when information is linguistically encoded and recognized 
in pictorial fonn. 

Considering the type of encoding it is seen that pictorial encoding is significantly differing from 
linguistic encoding. So, for encoding, more concrete and specified fonn of stimulus is desirable 
for better recognition of visual imagery. Here the divergent production of thinking amounts least. 
In contrast, if the recognition forms are compared, then we see the linguistic fonn of recognition 
is beneficial than pictorial recognition fonn for better visual memory. The reason may lie in the 
fact that after encoding information is stored conceptually in more abstract and general fonn but 
the physical attributes of the image tends to fade. This explanation was evidenced in the theory 
of memory trace which suggests that the traces of memory gradually fade with time. But when 
the infonnation is conceptually processed it is stored by the abstract feature (as Paivio & Kosslyn 
coined the tenn ‘propositional file’ information). So when the recognition fonn is linguistic, then 
participants find it easier to retrieve on the basis of conceptual category rather than physical 
features. 

Moreover, unifonnity in mode of encoding and recognition yields better result than processing in 
distinct mode. More specifically, when information is both encoded and retrieved in pictorial (or 
linguistic) fonn, it yields better result than in the condition where information is encoded in one 
form (e.g. pictorial) and retrieved in another form (e.g. linguistic) and the reversed. This 
difference is also significant in post hoc analysis at .01 level. 

The Encoding retrieval match theory suggests the extent to which encoding and retrieval 
condition matches better the retrieval results. The present result is consistent to it. Encoding- 
recognition matched forms were better perfonned and it needed no transfonnation from one 
subsystem to the other. Both linguistic fonn in encoding & recognition and pictorial fonn in 
encoding & recognition produced almost equivalent result and the difference between the two 
conditions was not statistically significant (Table 4). It is more consistent with encoding retrieval 
match theory rather than dual coding hypothesis. In contrast to Paivio’ s finding (Paivio & 
Lambert, 1981), here the pictorial form is no more beneficial in imagery recognition. The study 
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also supports encoding specificity theory in the sense that the form of encoding itself acts as a 
cue. When the cue is functional at the time of storage then it increases the likelihood of correct 
recognition. 

The study also reveals when the cross representational condition appears in encoding and 
recognition level, the result reflects variable findings. It shows when pictorial stimulation is 
provided followed by the linguistic recognition task the result is no different from the uniform 
representational condition. But when linguistic encoding is given with pictorial recognition task, 
the perfonnance deteriorates markedly and the difference is significant at .01 level (table 4). So, 
the transformation from linguistic to pictorial was not as smooth as the transformation of 
information from pictorial to linguistic. It helps to conclude that although the refential link acts 
in both ways it varies in strength according to the fonns of encoding. The answer lies in the dual 
coding theory itself. Paivio & Lambert (1981) said that pictures are mnemonically superior to 
language, and are more concrete, thus fonn better imagery. But the present finding shows that 
when linguistic encoding is followed by linguistic recognition, the result reflects no difference 
from pictorial encoding and recognition. This is probably because of the fact that the matching of 
encoding and retrieval conditions creates no hindrance in image fonnation process. In both the 
cases subjects found their imaged object that was created in encoding condition again the 
recognition condition. In other words encoding recognition match took place. The difference is 
only significant in between two cross representational situations. Here, the result shows that 
pictorial encoding paired with linguistic recognition facilitates imagery formation in comparison 
to linguistic encoding associated with pictorial recognition. The probable interpretation is during 
linguistic encoding the image is fonned by top down processing and thus, led the participants to 
visualize each object by their preconceived experience. Those fonned images of objects did not 
match entirely with the stimulus presented in the recognition condition. The shape of house, 
nature of trees, posture of birds as imaged by the participants (divergent thinking) did not match 
exactly with the ones produced in recognition condition. And the result was failure in recognition 
of the particular objects. Thus, in other words, non image ability is not the key factor for 
deficient retrieval, rather imaging through divergent thinking leads to a cognitive confusion in 
recognition task. On the other hand in case of pictorial ending associated with linguistic 
recognition, the stimulus is presented in specific fonn and recognition takes place in general 
form. Here the role of bottom up processing is more crucial. Thus explanation by dual coding 
theory may be insufficient here to understand the process. Rather, encoding specificity 
hypothesis and encoding-retrieval match theory explains the following findings more 
convincingly. More the retrieval cues matches with encoding situations more it leads to better 
retrieval. 
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To summarize from the above experiment we may say that analyzing the end result, Dual coding 
theory may seems to be appropriate but analysis by process shows greater applicability of 
encoding retrieval match theory and encoding specificity principle in image formation task. 
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Figure Captions. 

Diagram 1: Diagrammatic representation of description of cards used in four experimental 
conditions. 

Figure 1: Graphical representation of percentage of correct recognition of visual imagery of 
experimental groups in respective conditions. 

Figure 2: Graphical representation of mean of correct recognition in visual imagery in pictorial 
and linguistic encoding. 

Figure 3: graphical representation of mean of correct recognition of visual imagery in both 
pictorial and linguistic recognition. 

Figure 4: graphical representation of mean of correct recognition of visual imagery in uniform 
and cross form representations. 
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Selected Anxiety Variables of Successful and Unsuccessful Male and 
Female Judo Players of All India Inter-University Level 


The purpose of this study was to compare between male and female inter-university judo players 
in regard to their selected anxiety variable score at training session, during competition and at the 
post competition, secondly to compare between the successful and unsuccessful inter-university 
judo players in regard to their anxiety variable score. The study was conducted on Thirty Judo 
players (fifteen male and fifteen female). The subject age was ranged from 17 to 21 years. Out of 
thirty samples, eight male and seven female exhibited successful performances in the All India 
inter-university Judo competition, held at Punjabi University, Patiala 2006. Data was collected at 
Indira Ghandi Institute of Physical Education and Sports Sciences (IGIPESS), University of 
Delhi and during All India Judo championship 2006 held at Punjabi University, Patiala by 
administrating Illinois Competition Questionnaire (ICQ)/Competitive state Anxiety Inventory-2 
(CSAI-2) following standard protocol. Descriptive statistics (Mean and standard deviation) and 
independent ‘t’ were used to analyze the data. The level of significance was set at 0.05. The 
finding regarding comparison of anxiety variables in CSAI-2scores of male judo players 
revealed that total anxiety scores were highest during post-competition stage (Mean =67.50) 
followed by training session (M = 59.80) and the total anxiety scores were lowest during 
competition stage (Mean =59.50). Likewise in female judo players, total anxiety were found to 
be highest at training session (M = 70.99) followed by competition period (M =65.35) and was 
found lowest after the competition (M =5 1 .32). The findings further revealed that successful judo 
players had higher self-confidence than unsuccessful judo players (Mean = 84.00), whereas 
unsuccessful judo players had higher score in cognitive and somatic component of anxiety 
(Mean =69.33 and 59.86 respectively). 

The study concluded that:- 

1 . During training session the male judo players scored highest in self-confidence component of 
anxiety followed by cognitive and somatic variable. 
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2. During training session female judo player’s cognitive aspect dominated followed by self- 
confidence and somatic variable. 

3. During competition, cognitive variable scored highest followed by self-confidence and 
somatic variable in male judo players. 

4. During competition female judo player’s self-confidence scored highest followed by 
cognitive and somatic component. 

5. In regard to post-competition, male judo players scored highest in self-confidence variable of 
anxiety followed by somatic and cognitive variable. 

6. In regard to female judo players, self-confidence scored highest followed by cognitive and 
somatic variable of anxiety. 

7. The study further revealed that successful judo players had higher self-confidence than 
unsuccessful judo players, whereas unsuccessful judo players had higher score in somatic and 
cognitive component of anxiety. 


Keywords: Anxiety, Cognitive, somatic, self-confidence, Illinois Competition Questionnaire 
(ICQ)/Competitive state Anxiety Inventory-2 (CSAI-2) 

Psychology is the science of behavior of an organism. Sports psychology is a science in which 
the principles of psychology are applied in a sports or exercise setting. Anxiety has been a 
central concept for sports psychology and has invited intensive research because of its influence 
on the perfonnance. Anxiety researchers measured anxiety with general inventories such as 
Manifest anxiety scale (Taylor, 1953), the IP AT anxiety scale (Cattelle, 1957), Sports 
Competition Anxiety Test (SCAT, Martens et al.1990) and General anxiety scale (Sarason, 
Davidson, Lighthall, 1960). Results with these instruments led researchers to conclude that was 
too amorphous to be useful as predictor of behavior. Indications were that anxiety was both acute 
and chronic which led to the major conceptual advance best espoused by Speiberger (1966).At 
the same time a number of researchers were finding situation-specific anxiety scales (Watson 
and Friend, 1969) and within sports Martens(1977) developed the sports competition anxiety test 
(SCAT) which predicted anxiety state better than the other available tests, Cognitive anxiety is 
closely associated with worry and is defined as, “consciousness awareness of unpleasant feeling 
about oneself or external stimuli, worry, disturbing visual images.” Somatic refers to the 
physiological and affective elements of the anxiety experience which develop directly from the 
autonomic arousal. It is reflected in response as rapid heart rate, shortness of breath, butterflies in 
stomach and tense muscles. (Morris et al, 1 98 1 ). Cognitive and somatic anxiety does influence 
sports perfonnance. Somatic anxiety is likely to reach its peak at all sets of competition and 
dissipate once the contest begins. Thus somatic anxiety should influence performance less than 
the cognitive anxiety, unless somatic anxiety becomes so great that attention is diverted from 
task to the internal states. Cognitive anxiety is indicative of negative expectations about success 
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in performing a task and these expectations are known to have powerful effects on performance. 
Thus Cognitive anxiety should be more strongly related to perfonnance than the somatic anxiety. 
(Rosenthal, 1968, Bandura, 1977). Research revealed that total anxiety is high in combative 
events followed by individual events and is very low in team games. Even in the last few years 
study on anxiety and sports performance are constantly being conducted by the researchers 
(Gamit 2013, Ali Rehman 2010 and Singh 2013). 

Objectives 

The objective of the study was to understand the anxiety variables of All India Inter-University 
Male and Female Judo Players (A Comparative study) with following sub-head: 

1. To compare between male and female inter-university judo players in regard to their selected 
anxiety variable score at training session, during competition and at the post competition. 

2. To compare between the successful and unsuccessful inter-university judo players in regard 
to their anxiety variable score. 

Sample for the Study 

The study was conducted on Thirty Judo players (fifteen male and fifteen femalej.Ages of the 
sample ranged from 17 to 21 years. Out of thirty samples, eight male and seven female exhibited 
successful perfonnances in the All India inter-university Judo competition, held at Punjabi 
University Patiala, Punjab 2006. 


Table-1, Sample Distribution 


S. No 

Category 

Sex 

Sample Size (n) 

1 

Successful 

Male 

8 

2 

Unsuccessful 

Male 

7 

3 

Successful 

Female 

7 

4 

Unsuccessful 

Female 

8 

o 

II 

Z 

| METHODOLOGY J 


Data was collected at Inter-University Judo camp held at Indira Ghandi Institute of Physical 
Education and Sports Sciences (IGIPESS), University of Delhi and during All India Judo 
championship 2006 held at Punjabi University, Patiala, Punjab by administrating Illinois 
Competition Questionnaire (ICQ)/Competitive state Anxiety Inventory-2 (CSAI-2) followed by 
standard protocol. The scoring was done as per the key/guidelines recommended in the manual. 
Data was collected at three different stages as follows: 

1. During Coaching camp/Training session(72 hours to 7 days at IGIPESS, Delhi) 

2. During Competition (30 minutes before the bouts at Patiala, Punjab) 

3. After competition (24 hours to 72 hours of competition) 
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Statistical Analysis 

Data collected was computed using Descriptive statistics (Mean, and Standard deviation) and 
independent ‘ t’ test. The level of significance was set at 0.05. 


RESULT 


Table-2, Descriptive Statistics of CSAI-2 Administered on Male and Female Judo Players of 
All India Inter-University Judo Championship, held at Punjabi University, Patiala, Punjab 


Anxiety Variable 

Competition Stage 

Sex 

N 

Mean 

S.D 

Total Anxiety 

Coaching Camp/ Training session 

Male 

15 

59.80 

3.83 

(Cognitive/somatic/ 

Self-confidence) 


Female 

15 

70.99 

4.38 

Competition 


Male 

8 

59.50 

1.73 



Female 

7 

65.35 

10.37 

Post-Competition 


Male 

8 

67.50 

9.34 



Female 

7 

51.32 

7.48 


According to Table-2, it is evident that the anxiety scores of Male judo players were highest 
during post-competition stage (Mean = 67.50) followed by training session (Mean = 59.80) and 
was lowest during competition stage (Mean = 59. 50). Whereas in females, the anxiety scores 
were highest during Training session (M = 70.99), followed by competition ( M = 65.35) and 
was lowest after the competition (M =5 1.32). The above findings have been graphically 
illustrated vide Figure -1. 


Figure-1 
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Table-3, Comparison of CSAI-2 Components of Successful and Unsuccessful Male and 
Female Judo Players of All India Inter-University Judo Championship 2006 held at Punjabi 
University, Patiala, Punjab. 


S.No 

Anxiety 

Category 

Mean 

S.D 

t-value 


Variable/Component 





1 

Cognitive 

Successful 

69.17 

10.76 

0.97 (N.S) 



Unsuccessful 

69.33 

8.43 


2 

Somatic 

Successful 

47.86 

17.47 

0.12 (N.S) 



Unsuccessful 

59.86 

07.70 


3 

Self-Confidence 

Successful 

84.00 

13.66 

0.17 (N.S) 



Unsuccessful 

73.33 

11.84 



The analysis of the data in Table-3 pertaining to the comparison between the successful judo 
players and unsuccessful judo players revealed that the successful judo players having mean 
values for self-confidence component (M= 84.00) than unsuccessful judo players, whereas 
unsuccessful judo players having higher anxiety in both somatic and cognitive component of 
anxiety. Further analysis revealed insignificant difference between successful and unsuccessful 
judo players in all the selected variables. The above findings have been graphically illustrated 
vide Figure -2. 


Figure-2 
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DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS 


The statistical findings of the study revealed that in regard to male judo players total anxiety 
scores were highest during post-competition stage (Mean =67.50) followed by training session 
(M = 59.80) and the total anxiety scores were lowest during competition stage (Mean =59.50). 
Likewise in female judo players, total anxiety were found to be highest at training session (M = 
70.99) followed by competition period (M =65.35) and was found lowest after the competition 
(M =5 1.32). The findings further revealed that successful judo players had higher self-confidence 
than unsuccessful judo players (Mean = 84.00), whereas unsuccessful judo players had higher 
score in cognitive and somatic component of anxiety (Mean =69.33 and 59.86 respectively). 


CONCLUSIONS 


Within the limitations of the study following conclusions were drawn: 

1 . During training session the male judo players scored highest in self-confidence component 
of anxiety followed by cognitive and somatic variable. 

2. During training session female judo player’s cognitive aspect dominated followed by self- 
confidence and somatic variable. 

3. During competition, cognitive variable scored highest followed by self-confidence and 
somatic variable in male judo players. 

4. During competition female judo player’s self-confidence scored highest followed by 
cognitive and somatic component. 

5. In regard to post-competition, male judo players scored highest in self-confidence variable 
of anxiety followed by somatic and cognitive variable. 

6. In regard to female judo players, self-confidence scored highest followed by cognitive and 
somatic variable of anxiety. 

7. The study further revealed that successful judo players had higher self-confidence than 
unsuccessful judo players, whereas unsuccessful judo players had higher score in somatic 
and cognitive component of anxiety. 
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ABSTRACT 


The prevalence of psychological disturbances in medical undergraduate students has been 
reported from various countries. Very few studies regarding student distress reported from India. 
Therefore, we conducted this study to determine the presence of depression, anxiety and stress 
among medical students in MNR Medical College, Sangareddy, Telengana. In this cross- 
sectional study, we recruited 257 students from MNR Medical College after obtaining written 
voluntary consent. DASS 42 questionnaire was used to collect information on basic 
demographic. Scores for each of the respondents were calculated as per the severity- rating 
index. Data was analysed by SPSS 20.0. DASS scores were slightly higher in males than female, 
but it was not statistically significant. Depression, anxiety and stress in students has high 
negative effect in their social and personal lives. So there is a need for urgent attention to the 
psychological well-being of undergraduate medical students to improve their life style. 


Keywords: Depression, Anxiety, Stress 

Health is not merely the absence of infectious disease; it’s a complete state of mental, physical 
social and spiritual well-being Many (World Health Organization (2013), Crystal D.S., Chen, et 
al. (1994) ) people gives less priority to the mental health as they think health as being physically 
fit and free of infection. Poor mental health can cause many life threatening diseases like 
cardiovascular disease, cancer etc.]. (Studen Russ, T.C., Stamatakis, E., et al. (2013). It has 
common psychological problems such as depression, anxiety and stress. These problems are 
interrelated to each other. Depression, anxiety, stress levels are considered as important 
indicators for mental health. Failure to detect these problems will lead to increased psychological 
disorders all through their professional and personal life (AI-Naggar., R.A. and AI-Naggar., D.H. 
(1987). Physically, psychologically fit students are expected to perform better in their academics. 
Those who has psychological disorders such as depression, anxiety and stress, may face 
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problems in maintaining their academic performance^ MD Aris Safree MD Yasin and Mariam 
Adawiah Dzulkifli (2011). So students academic performance is influenced by depression, 
anxiety and stress which could lead to lack of motivation, interest, concentration (Fine, J.M. & 
Carlson., C. (1994) Dusselier, L. (2005) Anson, A., Bernstein, J, & Hobfoll, S. E. (1984) ). 
Hence it is very much important to examine the psychological well-being of the students. By 
having proper knowledge about psychological disorders of the students on depression, anxiety 
and stress, it could help us to conduct development programmes to help them. Therefore we 
conducted this study to find out the prevalence of depression, anxiety and stress among 
undergraduate medical students in MNR Medical College and Hospital, Sangareddy, Telengana. 


MATERIAL AND METHODS 


This cross-sectional study was conducted among undergraduate medical students from June to 
July 2016 in MNR Medical College and Hospital, Sangareddy, Telengana. We included students 
after obtaining voluntary consent form. The Depression Anxiety and Stress Scale (DASS) is a 
42-item questionnaire with three self-report scales designed to measure the depression, anxiety 
and stress. Each of three scales contains 14 items divided in to subscales of 2-5 items. The 
depression scale assesses hopelessness, devaluation of life, lack of interest and inertia. The 
anxiety scale measures autonomic arousal, skeletal muscle effects, and situational anxiety. Stress 
scale measures nervous arousal, over-reactive, impatient, agitated. DASS scores were collected 
from students during relaxed state. Institutional Ethical Committee approved the study. The data 
was analysed with SPSS 20.0. Student t test was applied to observe significance of difference. P 
value <0.05 was taken as significant. 


RESULT 


Among the 257 respondents, 138 (53.69%) were males and 1 19 (46.3%) were females. Based on 
DASS scores 36 (14%) students had severe or extremely severe depression. The score was 51 
(19.84%) for anxiety and 38(14.78%) for stress. Table 2 shows association of DASS scores with 
demographic data among medical undergraduate students. Depression anxiety stress scores are 
slightly higher in males as compared to females. However, it was not statistically significant. 


Table 1: Distribution of DASS Scores (%) among medical students (n= 257) 


Scale 


Normal 

Mild 

Moderate 

Severe 

Extremely 

Severe 

Depression 

Males 

41.3 

24.63 

15.94 

13.04 

5.07 


Females 

53.3 

17.69 

17.64 

6.72 

3.36 

Anxiety 

Males 

33.33 

22.46 

17.39 

15.21 

11.59 


Females 

49.57 

27.73 

10.92 

9.24 

2.52 

Stress 

Males 

45.65 

19.56 

12.31 

15.94 

6.52 


Females 

54.62 

27.73 

11.76 

3.36 

2.52 


*Male n= 138, Female n= 1 19 
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Table 2: Association of DASS scores with demographic data 


Parameter 

Males ( n= 138) 

Females (n= 119) 

T value 

Age (years) 

19.3 ±0.95 

19.2 ±0.1 

0.3269 

Height (cms) 

175 ±6.46 

166.75 ±7.51 

4.7532* 

Weight (Kg) 

67.67 ± 13.58 

56.35 ±7.95 

4.2532* 

BMI (Kg/m2) 

23.354 ±3.9 

20.53 ±2.77 

2.0104* 

Depression 

11.56 ± 7.9 

8.71 ±6 

1.5131 

Anxiety 

9.56 ±6 

8.59 ±6.9 

0.5402 

Stress 

13.69 ±6.9 

11.8 ±7.49 

0.9319 


*P value <0.05 is significant 


DISCUSSION 


Medical school is intended to train graduates for a successful carrier. Dyrbye LN et al. study has 
shown that this is the time for medical students facing huge personal and social distress (Dyrbye 
LN., Thomas MR., Shanafelt TD (2006) . Involving in more stressors, it has a negative effect on 
students physical health, academic perfonnance and social well-being (Khan MS., Mahmood S., 
Badshah A., Ali SU., Jamal Y. (2006) Shawaz Iqbal et al reported half of the medical 
undergraduate students suffered from depression, anxiety and stress(Shawaz Iqbal, Sandhya 
Gupta & E Venkatarao (2015) ). According to our study depression, anxiety and stress levels 
were higher in males as compared to females. Mohammed Faraaz Khan et al., Singh A et al. 
reported same findings and Noble RE study has shown DASS scores were higher in female 
respondents than males (Mohammed Faraz Khan (2015) Singh A., Lai A., Shekhar (2010) Noble 
RE (2005). Emotional disturbances among medical students need early interventions. Student 
emotional distress may influence professional development. Shanafelt TD et al. and Mareiniss 
DP et al. study has shown student distress may negatively affect quality of patient care, patient 
safety and professionalism (Shanafelt TD., Bradley KA, Wipf JE., Back AL (2002) Mareisniss 
DP( 2004) ). We suggest achieving healthy life students should spend enough time on their 
personal and social lives which might be helpful to overcome from depression, anxiety and stress 
throughout their academic period. Each and every institution should have student-counselling 
centre with proper facilities and qualified staffs. 

In conclusion, depression, anxiety and stress have a huge effect to society and individual, which 
can lead to suicidal tendency, relationship problems, medical dropouts and impaired work 
ability. Therefore, proper counselling services required to the psychological well-being of 
medical students to improve their quality of life. 
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ABSTRACT 


Day by day the world is coming closer and closer, and the communication is becoming super 
quick than ever, just at the finger tips of a person. And social media played an important role in 
it, where you can communicate with the group at a time whenever and wherever you wish so. 
This has done marvelous change in the communication of people and it proved great asset, but at 
the same time it is creating a sort of virtual and superficial bonds in the relations which are not 
able to give the feel of connectedness in a true sense. Many of the studies that are done shows 
that, the social mediums which are opening communication on the broad platform, but at the 
same time creating the loneliness feeling deep within and which is increasing day by day. 

So the present study attempts to understand the co-relation between these two issues 
scientifically. Present study is done with the help of standardized perceptual Loneliness scale by 
Dr. Praveen Kumar Zha, and a Non-standardized scale for measuring the extent of the use of 
social media constructed by researcher. Samples are the individuals from adolescent to adult age 
group, of various professions, who are using the social media in significant and variable ratio. 
Result of the study concluded that there is positive correlation in both these variables. 
Implications and suggestions for the study are highlighted. Suggestions for further study are 
offered. 


Keywords: Social Media, Perceptual Loneliness 

One day while I was travelling in the train, I observed that many passengers from the train were 
busy with their cell phones and were not communicating with each other, after some time when 
they got bored with the things they were doing, they changed the tasks they were doing in cell 
phones, but didn’t communicated with anyone else in that bogie. I thought this was the very 
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different scene from earlier days of the travel, when everyone used to communicate with 
accompanying passengers in a realistic way, used to share thoughts with each other. But this 
scene was very different from that. This scene provoked many thoughts in my mind, being the 
mental health worker, it was the observation and study of mine that the perceptual loneliness is 
increasing day by day, perceptual loneliness is that when there is no feeling of connectedness or 
companionship even though the person is not physically lonely. So the questions started 
bouncing in my mind that, Is there any role of the mechanical and virtual relations made by the 
overtly growing social media for creating perceptual loneliness? So the attempt is made to study 
this co-relation. 

Loneliness: 

Loneliness is a complex and usually unpleasant emotional response to isolation or lack of 
companionship. Loneliness typically includes anxious feelings about a lack 
of connectedness or communality with other beings, both in the present and extending into the 
future. 

Feeling lonely vs. being socially isolated: 

Feeling lonely and being really socially lonely are two completely different things. Feeling 
loneliness is the perceived un-connectedness with others even though surrounded by people, 
even though the social connections are available around. And solitude is the real social isolation 
due to some and other reason. So loneliness is more a subjective perception or experience. 
Loneliness is therefore a subjective experience; if a person thinks they are lonely, then they are 
lonely. People can be lonely while in solitude, or in the middle of a crowd. 

Effects of loneliness: 

Mental health: 

Loneliness is very important etiological factor for the depression and its variants and becomes 
the responsible for suicidal behavior also. Emile Durkheim has described loneliness, specifically 
the inability or unwillingness to live for others, i.e. for friendships or altruistic ideas, as the main 
reason for what he called egoistic suicide. (Marano, Hara Estroff, 2003). 

Loneliness is one of the main risk factor for the substance abuse also specifically alcoholism. In 
females the loneliness feeling is major precipitating factor for various mental illnesses such as 
dysthymia, somatoform disorders, and various anxiety disorders. In children, feelings of 
loneliness, is creating the Hyperactive and antisocial behavior. It also affects the intellectual 
capability of an individual and the same time it affects the various vegetative functions which are 
good indicators of physical health that is sleep patterns, digestion, and other physiological 
disturbances. 
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Physical health: 

There are enough evidences that the feeling of loneliness in chronic way creates serious health 
conditions. One study has scientifically stated that there is increased risk of the cancer if one 
harbors feelings of loneliness for long. Chronic Loneliness feelings are also prominent 
precipitating factor in creating the chronic physical illnesses such as cardiovascular illness, 
Hypertension, High Cholesterol, improper increase in weight, and the GIT disturbances. 
Loneliness is Linked with the Immunity of human body, and the intensity and the progression of 
the chronic illnesses is seen to be affected by the loneliness in substantial way. 

Social media: 

A study reveals that India has recorded world's largest growth in terms of Social Media users in 
2014 . 

Social media is platform at which the social relations and the communication gets created easily, 
and it is the medium which easily can form the communication in various ways among the 
members of that group. So with the help of the social media one can share his background, 
interests, hobbies, likes and dislikes, in short the communication gets started. Now a day there is 
marked revolution in the social communication and these social mediums had played a 
significant role for it. Most social network services are web-based and provide means for users to 
interact over the Internet, such as e-mail and instant messaging. Most popular social mediums are 
whatsapp, Facebook, Twitter, Google+, Youtube, Instagram, Pintrest, Vine and Tumblr. 

Psychological effects of social networking: 

There are sufficient evidences that people are spending an excessive time with their smart phones 
and with internet on their personal computers. It is up to the extent that researchers could reach 
to conclusion of establishment of the internet addiction disorder as actual clinical entity. 

Social networking at the same time produces a bundle of negative emotions such as jealousy, 
envy, grid due to various complex mechanisms involved in the understanding others status at the 
social media platforms. It is also seen to be creating the sense of inferiority complex within 
oneself. So at times person represent himself in more appreciable and acceptable way than really 
he is which results altogether in more stress. 

In a Newsweek article, Johannah Comblatt explains “Social-networking sites like Facebook and 
MySpace may provide people with a false sense of connection that ultimately increases 
loneliness in people who feel alone”. 

John T. Cacioppo, a neuroscientist at the University of Chicago, claims that social networking 
can foster feelings of sensitivity to disconnection, which can lead to loneliness. Fabio Sabatini 
and Francesco Sarracino found that if an individual tends to trust people and have a significant 
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number of face-to-face interactions, the individual is likely to assess their own well-being as 
relatively high. 

The researchers found that online social networking plays a positive role in subjective well-being 
when the networking is used to facilitate physical interactions, but networking activities that do 
not facilitate face-to-face interactions tend to erode trust, and this erosion can then negatively 
affect subjective well-being (independent of the online social interaction itself). 

Sabatini and Sarracino conclude that “The overall effect of networking on individual welfare is 
significantly negative. However, some scholars have expressed that concerns about social 
networking are often exaggerated and poorly researched. 

Current Status about Social Media: 

“Social media usage continues to grow around the world, with global penetration rates now in 
excess of 30%. Facebook continues to dominate the global landscape, accounting for almost 1.5 
billion users. The world’s favorite social platfonn shows little sign of losing its grip either, with 
180 million new users joining the community over the past 12 months, up 13.7% year-on-year. 
(Prashant Naidu, Sept 2015). 

One study done by the agency “We are social” studied the social, digital and mobile usage in 
India in 2015. These are the study about the mediums os social media used mostly, by which age 
group and with what Medias. And it concluded that the mostly 



Fig.l&2 : Extent of the social media use and the popular media of engaging in the social 
media. 
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Fig. 3& 4: Extent of the meium with with the social meduim are accessed and the most 
vulnerable age group. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


54 Samples are taken for study, from age group adolescent to adults, from various professions, 
12 questionnaires are given in person, and 18 questionnaires are mailed to subjects and 
instructions are told on phone. 

Subjects are included; those are having smart phones and uses social media such as whatsapp, 
facebook, telegram and other mediums on the internet. 

Subjects who are having some psychological issues and living physically alone are excluded 
from the study. 

Instruments of the study: 

1. Perceptual loneliness scale by Dr. Praveen Kumar Zha: 

Standardized scale has 36 items, this scale possess fairly high reliability. Two indices of 
reliability of L-scale were determined. Firstly, it was determined by Kuder - Richardson 
formula and the obtained value was to be 0.65 and validity is 0.001 levels on a sample of 100 
undergraduate students. 

2. Scale to measure the Extent of Use of Social Media: 

This is the nonstandard scale made by researcher to measure the use of extent of the social 
media. This scale is based on the facts of using social media and various habits that denotes 
the extent of use. 

Observations and Discussions: 

The scores of both the scales are noted, it shown a range of the scores in all 54 subjects, then for 
the correlation of both the scores the Pearson’s Correlation Coefficient is calculated, which is 
seen to be 0.40, which concludes that there is significant positive correlation between the 
Perceptual loneliness and Extent of Use of Social Media. 
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Fig 1: correlation of the Extent of the Social Media Usage and the Extent of Perceptual 
Loneliness 


Scatter plot of the correlation between the Extent of the social Media usage and the Extent of 
the perceptual Loneliness found: 
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The cause and effect relationship can’t be obtained in this study as Perceptual Loneliness has a 
multi-factorial origin. But with the help of above study the significant positive relationship is 
scientifically proved. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE STUDY 


As social media and all the modem technology is surely beneficial to a great extent but the kind 
and amount of use of it decides whether it acts as a boon or curse to us, so the use of the social 
media should be done in a way that the perfect balance should be maintained. 
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LIMITATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The sample size used for the study is relatively small that is fifty four, and the stress levels and 
social background has the tremendous effect on the perceptual loneliness so these factors 
remained as extraneous variables in the study. Then the personality type also acts the significant 
factor in Perceptual loneliness so further studies should be done with keeping these variables in 
mind. 
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Reading Habits among Student Teachers In Relation To Their Age, 

Gender and Management 


A good reading habit is necessary for a healthy intellectual growth and plays a very crucial role 
in enabling a person to achieve practical efficiency. Reading Habits means behavior which 
express the lightness of reading of individual, which occur regularly of leisure reading approach, 
type of reading tastes of reading & use of library services. Reading habit is an active skill - 
based process of constructing meaning and gaining knowledge from oral, visual and written text. 
The present study was conducted on 600 student teachers from Hyderabad and Ranga Reddy 
districts of Telangana State. The result reveals that there was a significant difference in reading 
habits in relation to their age, gender and management among student teachers. 

Keywords: Reading Habits, Gender, Management. 

Reading is one of the three ‘r’ with which a child starts his education. In fact the success and 
failure of his academic life depends to a large extent upon his reading ability. Reading may be 
regarded as a basic skill to be acquired by every learner and hence every effort should be 
directed towards its development in children from early life. Studies have shown that schools and 
teachers do not have as big an influence on children as parents & friends do. The people that 
children spend the most time with are the ones who govern their thoughts and directions in life. 
To be around people who propagate learning and reading is always a good thing for a child. 
There are many benefits to picking up such reading habits, especially when it comes to matters 
that pertain to the child’s mental growth. Without a reading habit, a child can grow up with some 
difficulties, especially if in a line of work that requires reading at any level. 

Reading occupies a pivotal role in the life of a man. Reading opens the doors of the treasures of 
knowledge. It is an important means of introducing the child to the world that surrounds him. It 
is the very foundation on which the edifice of the child is t o be built. Reading is one of the most 
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important components of our language and it is an essential tool for lifelong learning for all 
learners. In order to face the 21st century, education has to prepare these learners to adapt to 
social and technological changes that are taking place at an unprecedented rate. Education under 
these circumstances depends largely on language competency. In this context, reading especially 
is a resource for continued education, for the acquisition of new knowledge and skills, for 
gaining information through media, especially newspapers, books, radio, television, and the 
computers. Reading habits are the intellectual activities for giving more infonnation, knowledge 
and learn to various types of things and their activities. Reading Habits means behavior which 
express the lightness of reading of individual, which occur regularly of leisure reading approach, 
type of reading tastes of reading & use of library services. Reading habit is an active skill - 
based process of constructing meaning and gaining knowledge from oral, visual and written text. 
A good reading habit is necessary for a healthy intellectual growth and plays a very crucial role 
in enabling a person to achieve practical efficiency. Furthermore, an individual's interests are 
detennined to a considerable extent by the amount he will read and the intensity with which he 
will pursue his reading activity. By reading books, one gets confirmation or rejection of one's 
own ideas, which makes one think more critically about right and wrong in the society. Reading 
provides people with a sense of values, which enable them gradually to develop the greatest of 
all virtues, that is the ability to understand rather than condemn. Books can also be very 
comforting, especially at times when one doubts one's self and one's beliefs. Pleasure reading 
furthers the development of reading as life-long habit which strengthens both language skills and 
fluency noted that children improve their reading skill when they read for pleasure. Cunningham 
and Stanovich (1998) reported that reading volume both inside and outside the school has a 
significant impact on the development of reading speed and fluency, vocabulary, general 
knowledge overall verbal ability and academic achievements. 

Factors Influencing Reading Habits 

It is difficult to single out a primary factor leading to the establishment of one's attitude toward 
reading, but environment, particularly the home, probably provides the greatest influence. 
Teachers influence students, they have the potential for influencing students' attitudes toward 
reading. Environment at School / College / Home / Society plays an important role in influencing 
reading habits. 

The reading habits of children have long been a matter of much interest to educators, parents, 
librarians, publishers and other stake holders. An understanding of reading habits and 
preferences of children would help them to take necessary measures for promoting reading 
among children. It is widely acknowledged that life-long habit of reading can best be inculcated 
and nurtured at the early stage. It is however a general observation that there is over emphasis on 
study reading rather than recreational or voluntary reading among children. Cheah (1998) noted 
that while students in Singapore will not hesitate to read school related materials, getting them to 
become life-long readers and read for the pleasure remains an uphill task. There are many factors 
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that motivate reading among children. An international survey has shown that nearly half of the 
UK students participating in the study said that they read for relaxation while majority of the 
children from twelve developing countries revealed that they read for passing examinations 
(Books Aid International 2003). A study of young people in Britain aged between 11 and 18 
years found that peer influence was the top most reason for reading books (Market & Opinion 
International MORI, 2004). A survey of 431 pre kindergarten through grade eight students in the 
United States found that 71% of the students who perceived themselves as good readers had a 
positive attitude towards reading while none of the students who regarded themselves as poor 
readers enjoyed reading (Cosgrove, 2001). 

Objectives 

1 . To find the reading habits among student teachers in relation to their age. 

2. To find the reading habits among student teachers in relation to their gender. 

3. To find the reading habits among student teachers in relation to their management. 

Hypothesis 

1 . There will be no significant difference between reading habits among student teachers in 
relation to their age. 

2. There will be no significant difference between reading habits among student teachers in 
relation to their gender. 

3. There will be no significant difference between reading habits among student teachers in 
relation to their management. 

Sample of the Study 

The sample consisted of 600 student teachers (pursuing B.Ed Two Years course) from 
Hyderabad and Ranga Reddy districts of Telangana State, India 

Tool of the Study 

Reading Habits Tool was prepared by the researcher. The tool consisted of 54 statements with 
five options for each statement. The options were Never, Rarely, Sometimes, Very often and 
Always. The student teacher had to mark his / her response in any one of the options stated as per 
his / her reading interest. The score allotted to the responses were 1,2, 3, 4 and 5. 

Reliability and Validity 

Test-retest method was used to establish the reliability of the Reading Habits Tool. The 
reliability coefficient obtained through Cronbach’s Alpha was 0.84. 

The intrinsic validity of the test is 0.87 which detennines that the tool was highly valid. 
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ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 


Hypothesis - 1: There exists no significant difference in the reading habits among student 


teachers in relation to their age. 

Table 1: Showing student teachers reading habits age 



Age 

N 

Mean 

SD 

F 

Sig. 

Df 


18-25 Years 

446 

173.18 

30.53 




Reading Habits 

26 - 30 Years 

108 

170.51 

30.97 

570 

500 

2,597 


31 Years and Above 

46 

169.46 

28.18 


• J DO 


Total 

600 

172.42 

30.41 





From the above table, out of the total of 600 student teachers, 446 were from the age group of 18 
- 25 years, 108 were from the age group of 26 - 30 years and the remaining 46 were from the 
age group of 3 1 years and above. The mean score obtained for student teachers with the age 
group of 18 to 25 years was 173.18, for the student teachers with the age group of 26 to 30 years 
was 170.51 and for the student teachers with the age group of 31 years and above was 169.46. 
The obtained F value .570 with a df of 2 and 597 was found to be statistically not significant. 

It may be observed from the mean score that, student teachers with the age group of 18 to 25 
years were better than student teachers with the age group of 26 to 30 years who in turn were 
better than the student teachers with the age group of 31 years and above in Reading habits. It 
was clear from the above table that F Ratio for student teachers with reading habits came out to 
be .570, which was statistically not significant. 

Hence the hypothesis 1, which states that ‘There exists no significant difference in the reading 
habits among Student Teachers in relation to their age’, is accepted. 

Hypothesis - 2: There exists no significant difference in the reading habits among student 
teachers in relation to their gender. 


Table 2: Showing student teachers reading habits gender 


Gender 

N 

Mean 

SD 

t Sig. Df 

„ .. . Male 

300 

169.28 

24.41 


Reading Habits — — 

Female 

300 

175.55 

35.18 

2.536 .01 1,598 

Total 

600 

172.42 

30.41 



From the above table, out of the total of 600 student Teachers, 300 were boys and the remaining 
300 were girls. It is evident from the above table that 50% of the student Teachers were boys and 
50% were girls. The standard deviation was found to be 24.41 for male student teachers while for 
female student teachers was 35.18. The mean score obtained for male student teachers was 
169.28 and female student teachers were 175.55. The obtained t value 2.536 with a df of 1 and 
598 was found to be statistically highly significant at .01 level of significance. It was clear from 
the above table that t value for student teachers with reading habits came out to be 2.536, which 
was highly significant at .01 level of significance. 
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Therefore, it may be inferred that, female student teachers were better than male student teachers 
in reading habits and it was statistically significant. 

Hence the hypothesis 2, which states that ‘There exists no significant difference in reading habits 
among student teachers in relation to their gender’, is rejected. 

Hypothesis - 3: There exists no significant difference in the reading habits among student 
teachers in relation to their management. 


Table 3: Showing student teachers reading habits management 


Reading Habits 

Management 

N 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Sig. 

Df 

Government 

279 

175.52 

35.83 

2.337 

.01 

1,598 

Private 

321 

169.72 

24.51 

Total 

600 

172.42 

30.41 


From the above table, out of the total of 600 student teachers, 279 were from government 
management and the remaining 32 1 were from private management. It is evident from the above 
table that 53.5% of the student teachers were from private colleges and 46.5% were from 
government colleges. The mean score obtained for government student teachers was 175.52 and 
private student teachers were 169.72. The obtained t value 2.337 with a df of 1 and 598 was 
found to be statistically highly significant at .01 level of significance. 

Therefore it may be inferred that government student teachers were better than private student 
teachers in reading habits and it was statistically significant. 

It is clear from the above table that t value for student teachers with reading habits came out to 
be 2.337, which was statically highly significant at .01 level of significance. 

Hence the hypothesis 3, which states that ‘There exists no significant difference in the reading 
habits among student teachers in relation to their management’, is rejected. 


FINDINGS 


1. Student teachers with the age group of 18 to 25 years were better than student teachers 
with the age group of 26 to 30 years who in turn were better than the student teachers 
with the age group of 3 1 years and above in Reading habits. 

2. Female student teachers were better than male student teachers in reading habits. 

3. Government student teachers were better than private student teachers in reading habits. 


CONCLUSION 


The present study focused on the reading habits of student teachers in relation to their age, 
gender and management. It was found that there was a significant difference between the reading 
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habits of student teachers. The government were found to have significantly better study habits 
than that of private institutes. Female student teachers were better than male student teachers in 
reading habits. The result reveals that there was a significant difference in Reading Habits among 
student teachers with respect to age, gender and management 
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ABSTRACT 


In India, though much emphasis is being laid on the gender equality in terms of education, yet 
discrimination in access to education does exist. There is a rural and urban divide in access to 
education for women. In Jammu and Kashmir too, female literacy rate is quite low and stands at 
58.01 percent. The rural female literacy rate in J&K is 53.36 percent to 70.19 percent for urban 
females which earlier in the Census of 2001 was 36.7% at rural and 61.9% at the urban level, 
respectively. Also, there is a large gap in the male and female literacy levels in this border state. 
The present study examines the issues of education for empowering women in the rural areas of 
Jammu and Kashmir and seeks to address the challenges towards education of rural women in 
Jammu and Kashmir. 


Keywords: Women Education , Female Literacy Rate, Women Empowerment. 

Education plays an important role in socio-economic development of a country; moreover 
women education has immense importance in this regard. Educated women are not only raising 
their own socio-economic status but they are enhancing intellectual horizon of their children, 
uplifting socio-economic condition of their family and playing a significant role in raising their 
family status. There is a strong linkage between education of women and the development of a 
nation. In fact, women education has come to be considered more important than that of men. Dr. 
Karve, a pioneer for the cause of women education, once said, “If you educate a man, you 
educate an individual, if you educate a woman, you educate the whole family.” The University 
Education Commission (1949) has also rightly remarked: “There cannot be an educated man 
without an educated woman. If general education is to be limited to men or to women, that 
opportunity should be given to women, for then it would more surely be passed on to the next 
generations.” On the other hand, education also makes the women strong, empowered, creates 
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self- reliance and brings determination in life. It has a central role in the struggle to achieve 
women’s equality and empowerment both in the family as well as in the community. Lack of 
education, infonnation and low level of literacy aggravate the situation of deprivation in all 
sector of life. 

Education helps in generating awareness among women about their legal, social, political and 
economic rights, provisions and privileges to fight against all sorts of social discrimination. It 
enables them to realize their potentialities, developing skills, seeking employment and improving 
their nutritional and health conditions. Education helps women in lightening the burden of 
tradition of ignorance and strict seclusion within the home, in equipping them with the expertise 
and knowledge required to play modern roles, in widening their horizons and in raising their 
general status in society. Therefore, educating women encourages not only their political 
participation and economic independence but also improves their quality of life and through 
them of the whole family and then whole nation in broader sense.. 

Objectives 

1. To trace the government schemes for empowering women education in rural areas of 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

2. To find out the challenges for empowering women education in rural areas of Jammu and 
Kashmir. 


METHODOLOGY 


The study is mainly based on secondary data. The main sources of data are the Census reports, 
Websites, Research articles and Books. 

Educational Policies for Rural Women In Jammu And Kashmir 

According to Census 2011, the literacy rate in Jammu and Kashmir is 78.26 percent for males 
and 58.01 percent for females. The female literacy rate is less than the male literacy rate. The 
literacy rate for rural females is 53.36 percent and 70.19 percent for urban females. Earlier in 
Census 2001, it was 36.7% and 61.9% at rural and urban level, respectively thus there is a large 
gap in the male and female literacy rates. 

Over the years, government has announced several schemes to promote education among women 
which include Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan (SSA), National Programme for Education of Girls at 
Elementary Level (NPEGEL) and Kasturba Gandhi Balika Vidyalaya (KGBV) etc. With the help 
of these target oriented interventions, the number of educational institutions has increased over 
the years, resulting into maximum area coverage besides decreasing the average distance per 
school. The improvement in the statistics reflect the seriousness of the Jammu & Kashmir 
Government towards the development of women in state, however, the fact remains that despite 
the progress made, the female literacy has remained very low in the state as compared to men. 
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Various factors like peculiar topography of Jammu and Kashmir state, the sparse network of 
schools in rural areas, the majority of population living in far flung and inaccessible areas, lack 
of easy access to institutions, lack of infrastructure, weather vagaries, conflict situations etc. 
create hindrance in achieving the desired goal of universalization of literacy in the violence-hit 
state. 

Though both the centre and the state governments are committed to provide education to the 
children in Jammu and Kashmir, there are still many challenges before the universalization of 
education in the state which is faced with a conflict since past 24 years. The female literacy rate 
in J&K, as per Census 2011, is 58 %. Among the other Indian state and Union Territories, 
Jammu and Kashmir has one of the lowest female literacy rates at 58 % besides Rajasthan 
(52.7%), Bihar (53.3%), Jharkhand (56.2%), Uttar Pradesh (59.3%), Arunachal Pradesh (59.6%) 
and Andhra Pradesh (59.7%). There is a large gap in the male and female literacy rates. The 
literacy rate of district Ramban is the lowest with 56.90%, the male literacy rate being 71.97% 
and female literacy rate 40.04% only. Jammu district has the highest literacy rate of 83.98% with 
89.77% males and 77.41% females are literate. The lowest female literacy rate is 40.04% in 
District Ramban and the highest female literacy rate of 77.41% in Jammu district. There are 7 
districts where female literacy rate is even below 50%. There is a huge gap in male female 
literacy ratios also. 

To increase enrolment and decrease female dropouts, a large number of programmes have been 
implemented in Jammu and Kashmir including Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan (SSA), a flagship 
programme aimed at achieving the objectives of Universalisation of Elementary Education, 
retention and bridging all gender and social gaps, strives to secure the right to quality basic 
education for all children in 6-14 years age group. This scheme is being implemented in the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir for improvement in Gross Enrolment ratio apart from UEE and Universal 
retention like rest of the country. Girls Education is one of the important components of Sarva 
Shiksha Abhiyan. Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan recognizes that ensuring girl's education requires 
changes not only in the education system but also in societal nonns and attitudes. A two-pronged 
gender strategy has therefore been adopted, to make the education system responsive to the 
needs of the girls through targeted interventions which serve as a pull factor to enhance access 
and retention of girls in schools and on the other hand, to generate a community demand for 
girls’ education through training and mobilization. 

Education of girls, especially those belonging to the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, OBC 
and minority is the primary focus in Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan. Efforts are being made to 
mainstream gender concerns in all the activities under the Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan programme. 
Mobilization at the habitation/village/urban slum level, recruitment of teachers, up gradation of 
Primary into upper primary schools, incentives like midday meals, scholarships, educational 
provision like textbooks and stationery, all takes into account the gender focus. 
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CHALLENGES TO RURAL WOMEN EDUCATION IN JAMMU AND KASHMIR 


Despite the efforts being made for rural education of girls and women in Jammu and Kashmir, 
there are still many challenges in the area. The gender gap in J&K is also higher than the national 
average. 

Jammu and Kashmir is a Muslim dominated state which is a conservative and religious society 
also. Though urban areas have witnessed a lot of change in tenns of education of girls and 
women in the past few years, in rural areas the parents still prefer girls to stay at home till they 
go to their 'own homes' after their marriage. The conflict in Jammu and Kashmir has resulted in a 
breakdown of the society. Many rural families are without any earning member. The girls have 
become orphans and there is no source of sustenance in their families. This has also prevented 
them from seeking education. As the economy of rural Jammu and Kashmir has met with severe 
set-back during past years, parents are not in a position to educate their girl children. If they have 
to make a choice between educating a male child and a female, they prefer the fonner. Poverty, 
undoubtedly, is one of the main reasons of the inability for the girl child in rural areas to obtain 
basic education. Hundreds of girls in rural areas are not able to attend schools because their 
families are not able to provide money for the education. 

Though situation is improving in Jammu and Kashmir, yet the prolonged violence in J&K since 
past 24 years have prevented the girls from going to schools and colleges, as their parents are 
worried about the physical security of the girls. There are issues like lack of accountability/ 
Teacher absenteeism, paucity of Women Teachers and deterioration in the quality of instructors 
and instruction which are still creating hurdles in education of girls in rural areas. 

Accountability factor in the schools has gone down in these past years in Jammu and Kashmir. 
Teachers do not go to their places of postings as they do not want to serve in rural areas. Even 
those teachers who hail from rural areas like Kupwara, Baramulla etc want to be posted in urban 
areas or at least in district headquarters. Majority of schools particularly in the rural areas are 
suffering because of lack of supervision. Attendance of teachers in these schools is always very 
thin and many schools having single teachers remain closed for days together. In rural and 
remote areas attending schools is the last priority of most of the teachers and it has in fact 
become a subsidiary occupation for them while as their primary occupations are fruit, walnut and 
other business. 

Jammu and Kashmir has hilly mountainous terrain mostly close to border areas. The variations in 
literacy rates from district to district are very large because of some social taboos, geographical 
location and poverty. The large gaps in the literacy rates from district to district and from rural 
and urban areas are mainly due to variegated geographical features of the state. The mountainous 
regions have lower literacy rates because these areas are victims of double marginality. Gender 
based inequalities are prominent. Issues like social discrimination and economic exploitation, 
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occupation of girl child in domestic chores, girls working in the households and taking care of 
the younger siblings or needed to earn money for their families by working in the agricultural 
field are quite visible. 

The state has inadequate schooling infrastructure. 33.68% of primary schools are without their 
own buildings and are being run in private accommodations which are not generally conducive 
for good teaching atmosphere. 25.74% of upper primary schools have inadequate 
accommodation as per DISE data 2010-11. In fact, most of the schools upgraded to the upper 
primary have only three rooms against the requirement of at least 6 rooms. Teachers’ 
absenteeism in rural areas, the costs of transportation, materials and unifonns are among other 
impediments to rural women education. Thus, the significance of education for girls and women 
is shaped by the existing gender division in society. Rural Kashmir also echoes the popular 
sentiment is that an educated daughter can be a liability to her family. 


CONCLUSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


Of the total population of Jammu and Kashmir State, around 72.79 percent live in the villages of 
rural areas. In actual numbers, total population of rural areas of Jammu And Kashmir State is 
9,134,820. In rural areas of Jammu and Kashmir, literacy rate for males and female stood at 
75.51 % and 53.36 %. 

Keeping in view the fact that a significant number of population resides in rural areas of Jammu 
and Kashmir, these people should have the same quality of life as is enjoyed by people living in 
sub urban and urban areas. However, this is not the reality. An overabundance of government 
initiatives to provide access to primary education may be underway, but issues of equity, quality, 
and access remain areas of concern in rural schools. Children in rural areas continue to be 
deprived of worth education owing to factors like lack of competent and committed teachers, 
lack of textbooks or teaching-learning materials, and so on. Present Scenario of rural education 
in Jammu and Kashmir is quite poor. Persistent female illiteracy is a major impediment to 
women’s empowerment; empowering women and adolescent girls through literacy and education 
can enable them to develop analytical skills on gender, development and other issues. 

Rural women of Jammu and Kashmir should be empowered through education as they form an 
important part of the society worldwide. Education would help them to be aware of new 
productive opportunities in the areas of entrepreneurship skills acquisition, greater income 
generation and better opportunities in the world of employment greater income opportunities to 
better their lot in the worldwide communities. Rural women should be encouraged to enroll in 
literacy programmes. They should be encouraged to know that the benefits that would accrue to 
their being literate is greater than the economic benefits they are currently enjoying and so they 
should take bold steps to leave their trades at the stipulated time for literacy classes. Awareness 
programmes should be floated on posters, and media houses and children in schools should be 
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made to encourage their mothers on literacy education. The government at all levels should fund 
literacy programmes, make it interesting to women so as to entice them to enroll for literacy 
classes. 
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A Study of Depression among Elderly As Affected By Their Gender 
and Residential Locale: Age Developmental Analysis 
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The overall depressive disorders occurrence rate in elderly people is estimated to be between 
10% - 20% based on their cultural background, by the World Health Organization (Rangaswamy 
Sm (ed), 2001 & Wig NN.2001). 

There have been mental health studies done in India based on the community, which show the 
occurrence rate of depressive disorders among elderly people is between 10% - 25%. (Nandi DN, 
Ajamany S, Ganguli H, Banerjee G, Boral GC, Ghosh A, et al. 1976., Ramachandran V, Menon 
sarada M, Arunagiri S. 1982). 

There have been various studies showing that elderly people have higher rate of having 
psychological problems, depression being then most common in geriatric psychiatric disorders. 
The elderly people living in India experience variety of psychological, social, and physical health 
problems. As mentioned earlier about depression being most common among geriatric 
psychiatric disorders, it is due to many depressive factors such as life events that affect 
psychological status of a person. Also with the growing age, the chances of functional loss and 
morbidity increase as well. Sir James Sterling had said that you do not heal the old age, you 
protect it, you promote it, and you extend it. In the world of Seneca it has been said that old age 
is an incurable disease. These are the basic principles that preventive medicine follows. There 
would be 2 per 1000 patients in the country needing the psychiatric institutional treatment 
estimated by the Bhore Committee (Report of Health Survey and Development Committee, New 
Delhi: Govt, of India, 1946). 

Mental illness prevalence rate of 20 per 1000 in the population and 14 per 1000 in the population 
of rural areas was estimated by the Mental Health Advisory Committee to Government of India 
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in 1966 (Elnagger MN et al 1976). Once again, depression being most common psychiatric 
disorder can be major or minor in elderly and it is described by various depressive symptoms 
(Satcher D. 200). There have been many studies done that pointed toward severe under- 
recognition and under treatment of depression in elderly people (Lebowitz BD, Pearson JL, 
Schneider L S, Reynolds C F 3rd, 1997, Meyers BS, Morrison M F, et al. 2000, Maletta G, 
Mattox K M, Dysken M. Update 2000, & Nierenberg A A , 2001). 

The life expectancy of males and females born in 201 1 - 2016 is estimated to be 67 and 69 years, 
respectively and it is also estimated that the percentage of people over the age of 65 years in the 
world would be more than double, 6.9% to 16.4% (Department of International Economic and 
Social Affairs, 1985). Between the years 2000 - 2050. Out of 580 million older people, the 
developing countries contain about 60% and it is estimated to rise to 70% by the year 2020 
(World Health Organization, 1999). The life expectancy after birth and percentage of elderly 
people in the population is expected to increase due to improved health care facilities in both 
developed and developing countries (Kinsella K, Phillips DR. Global Aging, 2005). The 
households are becoming more nuclear due to urbanization, in the developing countries 
(Bongaarts J. Household Size and Composition in the Developing World., 2001). Values and life 
style is changing because of industrialization, urbanization, education and being more exposed to 
the western life style. It has been suggested by Mason that as urbanization will progress, it will 
take away the likelihood of family taking care of the elderly and adults and elderly living in the 
same house (Mason KO, 1992). As the age increases, the elderly people are more prone to long 
tenn diseases like musculoskeletal, cardiovascular illness, diabetes, cancer, and mental illness. A 
study done in Udaipur, Rajasthan reveled that there were 42% elderly people who had psycho- 
social problems, among which 21.05% were males and 27.3% were females (Rahul Prakesh, SK 
Choudhary & Uday Shankar Singh, 2004). Occurrence of mental illness in elderly people was 
20.2 per 1000 people, shown by another study done by ICMR17 in 1987 (Collaborative studies 
on severe mental morbidity). Keeping these studies in consideration this study was planned and 
aimed to find out the depression among old age people in special reference to kumaun hills 
Uttrakhand. The objective and hypothesis are given bellow. 

Objectives of the Study 

1 . To study the impact of chronological age on depression. 

2. To study the impact of residential locale on depression. 

3. To study the impact of gender on depression. 

Hypotheses 

1 . Variation in chronological-age would lay its impact on depression of elderly participants. 

2. Variation in residential locale would lay its impact on depression of elderly participants. 

3. Variation in gender would lay its impact on depression of elderly participants. 
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METHODOLOGY 


Sample 

360 male and female elderly participants ranging 50 to 70 years were constitute the sample and 
they were hailed from city town and village area of Kumaun hills Uttarakhand. They were 
arranged according to the requirements of three way factorial design with three levels of 
chronological age (50 to 60 years), (61 to 70 years), and (71 to 80 years). Their types of 
residential locale were city town and village and two genders are male and female that was 20 
participants each. 

Used Tool 

A Short Fonn Geriatric depression scale (GDS) consisting of 15 questions was developed in 
1986. Of the 15 items, 10 indicated the presence of depression when answered positively, while 
the rest (question numbers 1, 5, 7, 11, 13) indicated depression when answered negatively. 
Scores of 0-4 are considered normal, depending on age, education, and complaints; 5-8 indicate 
mild depression; 9-11 indicate moderate depression; and 12-15 indicate severe depression. 
Validity and reliability: The GDS was found to have 92% sensitivity and 89% specificity when 
evaluated against diagnostic criteria. In a validation study comparing the Long and Short Forms 
of the GDS for self-rating of symptoms of depression, both were successful in differentiating 
depressed from non-depressed adults with a high correlation (r = .84, p < .001) (Sheikh & 
Yesavage, 1986). 


DATA ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 


Obtained data were analyzed by analysis of variance and computed in tenn of depression as 
affected by chronological age, residential locale and gender. The obtained results are following. 


Table- 1: Mean of means for depression among different groups of elderly people. 



A1 

A2 

A3 

B1 

B2 

B3 

B1 

B2 

B3 

B1 

B2 

B3 

Cl 

4 

3 

2 

5 

4 

4. 

6 

5 

5 

C 2 

4.5 

4.5 

3.5 

6.5 

5.5 

4.5 

8.5 

6 

7 


Table- 2: Mean and S.D of eight groups on depression 


Groups 

Mean 

S.D 

N 

Young elder Ss (Al) 

3.58 

1.72 

120 

Middle elder Ss (A2) 

4.91 

1.82 

120 

Old elder Ss (A3) 

6.25 

1.74 

120 

Residents of city elder S (Bl) 

5.75 

1.80 

120 

Residents of town elder Ss (B2) 

4.66 

1.62 

120 

Residents of village elder Ss (B3) 

4.30 

1.86 

120 

Male elder Ss (Cl) 

4.22 

1.68 

180 

Female elder Ss (C2) 

5.61 

1.84 

180 
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Table- 3: AB Summary 



A1 

A2 

A3 

B1 

4.2.5 

5.75 

7.25 

B2 

3.75 

4.75 

5.50 

B3 

2.75 

4.25 

6.00 



Table- 4: AC Summary 
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A2 

A3 

Cl 

3.00 

4.33 

5.30 

C2 

4.16 

5.50 

7.16 
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6 
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Table- 5: BC Summary 



B1 

B2 

B3 

Cl 

5.00 

4.00 

3.66 

C2 

6.50 

5.33 

5.00 



Table- 6: Summary of analysis of variance is showing the impact of chronological age, 
residential locale and gender on depression. 


Source of variation 

Sum of squares 

Df 

Mean square 

F 

Level of 

Significance 

Chronological age (A) 

7.27 

2 

3.63 

4.60 

.05 

Residential locale(B) 

5.04 

2 

2.52 

3.19 

.05 

Gender (C) 

2.73 

1 

2.73 

3.46 

.05 

Interaction (A*B) 

23.41 

4 

5.85 

7.41 

.01 

Interaction (A*C) 

8.20 

2 

4.10 

5.19 

.01 

Interaction (B*C) 

7.26 

2 

3.63 

4.60 

.05 

Interaction (A*B*C) 

21.96 

4 

5.49 

4.60 

.01 

Within (Error) 

270.10 

342 

.79 

6.96 



Table 6 reveals that F-ratio for the mean effect of chronological age on depression is 4.60. This 
is statically significant at .05 level of confidence. Finding indicates that the magnitude of 
depression varied with variation in chronological age. As table 2 depicts that the mean score of 
young elder subjects on depression is 3.58, middle elders subjects on depression is 4.91 and old 
elder subjects on depression is 6.25. This result was apparent that old elder subjects were found 
most depressed as compared to middle elders subjects and young elder subjects. 


Table 6 further reveals that F-ratio for the mean effect of residential locale on depression is 3.19. 
This is statically significant at .05 level of confidence. Finding indicates that the magnitude of 
depression varied with variation in residential locale. As table 2 depicts that the mean score of 
residents of city’s subjects on depression is 5.75, residents of town’s subjects on depression is 
4.22 and residents of village’s subjects on depression is 4.3. This result was apparent that 
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residents of city’s subjects were found most depressed followed by the residents of town and 
village. 

Table 6 further reveals that F-ratio for the mean effect of gender on depression is 3.46. This is 
statistically significant at .05 level of confidence. Finding indicates that female subjects were 
high on depression than male participants. As table 2 depicts that the mean score of male 
subjects on depression is 4.22 and female subjects on depression are 5.61. This result indicates 
that female subjects were more depressed than male participants. 

The F-ratio for the two way interaction between chronological age and gender is 5.19. This is 
statistically significant at .01 level of confidence. It means that chronological age and residential 
locale interact in a significant way to influence depression. 

The F-ratio for the two way interaction between chronological age and residential locale is 23.41. 
This is statistically significant at .01 level of confidence. It means that chronological age and 
residential locale interact in a significant way to influence depression. 

The F-ratio for the two way interaction between residential locale and gender is 4.60. This is 
statistically significant at .05 level of confidence. It means that residential locale and gender 
interact in a significant way to influence depression. 

The F-ratio for the three way interaction among chronological age, residential locale and gender 
is 6.95. This is statistically significant at .01 level of confidence. It means that chronological age, 
residential locale and gender interact in a significant way to influence depression. 


INTERPRETATION AND DISCUSSION 


The first hypothesis stated that variation in chronological-age would lay its impact on depression 
of elderly participants has been accepted. The mean score of young elder subjects on depression 
are 3.58, middle elder subjects on depression are 4.91 and old elder subjects on depression are 
6.25. It showed that the magnitude of depression varied with variation with variation in 
chronological age. Because the main causes of depression are isolation, alienation, loneliness, 
detachment boredom, and decline in physical and mental strength etc. When an individual comes 
to an old age he finds himself more isolated and alienated from the society, the degree of these 
factors increases with age. The more you get older the more you get isolated and alienated from 
society because increasing age results in the decline of physical and mental capabilities. So, 
family and society wants them to free from their all type of responsibilities weather it is familiar 
or social. Because of it old people get free from these responsibilities due to self acceptance or 
pressure of society. One hand, this age offers a life free from responsibilities, whereas on the 
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other hand, this age also brings with it the negative factors like loneliness and boredom. May be, 
this is the reason of increased depression found in older people with their increase in their age. 

The second hypothesis stated that variation in residential locale would lay its impact on 
depression of elderly participants has been accepted. The mean score of residents of city’s elder 
subjects on depression are 5.75, residents of town’s elder subjects on depression are 4.66 and 
residents of village’s elder subjects on depression are 4.3. It showed that the magnitude of 
depression varied with variation with residential locale. Life in cities is full activities. Time runs 
very fast therefore family members do not get time for old members. Besides this, in cities elder 
people do not get such atmosphere to interact with their neighbors. Due to such circumstances 
elder living in cities have more negative factors in their life like loneliness, boredom etc. May be, 
these are the reason that residents of city elders were most depressed participants among 
residents of town and village participants. Similarly town life is less busy and hectic in 
comparison to cities. Here time goes slowly, in comparison to cities. People have more time to 
interact with old family members. And elders are free to interact with people in their 
surroundings. Perhaps it causes less amount of depression in residents of town elders in 
comparison to residents of cities elders. When we talk about elder people were living in villages. 
We found they have a completely different life style. In villages, time runs even more slowly 
therefore family remembers get sufficient time to interact with elders members. In rural social 
structure, it is found that older people get more reasons to interact with each other. Due to these 
positive factors elders of village were found very less depressed in comparison to residents to 
cities and town’s elders. 

The third hypothesis stated that variation in gender would lay its impact on depression of elderly 
participants has been accepted. The mean score of male elder subjects on depression are 4.22, 
and female elder subjects on depression are 5.61. It showed that the magnitude of depression 
varied with variation in gender. Because Indian society is basically based on patriarchal and 
feudal values society have double slandered for males and females. On one hand, society is very 
harsh, strict and judgmental for women and whereas on other hand society is liberal and flexible 
for men. That is why; this unjust social system at the end increases the frustration, tension, 
hopelessness like factors in the life of females. May be these factors causes women elders found 
more depressed then male elders. 
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ABSTRACT 


The aim of the present study was to investigate the reliability and validity of a standardized 
assessment of social support towards HIV positive patients is considered to be associated with 
improved physical health outcomes. Many scales have been developed to measure social support 
in psychological professional and researchers. The social support scale has been widely used. 
This study was designed to examine the psychometric properties and the theoretical structure of 
the Social support scale. A total of 200 HIV positive participants responded to the social support 
scale. A hypothetical model was evaluated by structural equation modeling to determine the 
adequacy of goodness-of-fit to sample data. The model showed excellent goodness-of-fit. The 
results supported multidimensionality. The 18 item social support provides a valid and reliable 
scale to measure social support among participants. 


Keywords: Social Support, Confirmatory Factor Analysis, Exploratory Factor Analysis, 
Structure Validation. 

Factor analysis is the most powerful statistical procedure for scrutinizing relations between 
observed and latent variables. Manly two types of factor analysis were used: exploratory factor 
analysis (EFA) and confirmatory factor analysis (CFA). When the researcher is not aware of the 
connections between the observed (items) and latent (factors) variables, the EFA approach 
describes how and to what extent the observed variables are related to their latent constructs. 


METHODS 


Participants 

The study conducted among April 2013 to June 2014, and 220 participants, 50 % male and 50 % 
female Participants on ART, mean age = 33, range 19 - 54 years, enrolled in ART centers of 
Chhattisgarh. The inclusion criteria of the participants in the study include HIV positive persons 
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and had Hindi and fill a questionnaire. Below 100 and above 1000 CD4 counts cell/ mm ’ 
illiterate and those who were infected in any other chronic disease i.e. Tuberculosis, Cancer were 
excluded. 

Measure of the study 

The Social Support Scale is a self administered 1 8 item scale designed to measure perceived and 
received social support in the context of PLWHA. The scale takes maximum 10 minutes to 
complete. It consisted 18 items with three dimensions namely emotional support, tangible 
support and informational support. Scale having five point rating scales i.e. strongly agree, agree, 
neutral, disagree and strongly disagree with 5, 4, 3, 2, 1 numerical assignment. 

Procedure 

Following ethical approval granted by Chhattisgarh state aids control society and the institutional 
ethical committee for human research, Pt. Ravishankar Shukla University Raipur, Chhattisgarh, 
India, permitted for the research work. Participants, who met inclusion criteria, were contacted 
individually in their respective ART centers. It was essential to make rapport with the 
participants, to win their trust. They were ensured that their infonnation will be kept strictly 
confidential. The infonnation given by them would be used for research purpose only. After 
getting consent in writing from the participants, they were interviewed. 

Statistical analysis 

Responses from participants to the scale were coded and entered into SPSS 16. Missing data 
were excluded from relevant analysis. As do not have an idea of the underlying components of 
the social support scale in Chhattisgarh, perfonned maximum likelihood method to explore the 
li nk s between the observed and latent variables, and to identify the factor structure. The nature of 
principal component analysis is exploratory rather than confirmatory (Tabachnick, 2007). 
Retained only factors with eigenvalues greater than 1.25 (Henson & Roberts, 2006). Factor 
coefficients of 0.40 or greater were required for the interpretation of the factor structure 
(Hogarty, Hines, Kromery, Ferron & Mumford, 2005). A Cronbach’s alpha of > 0.70 is 
considered to be an acceptable reliability coefficient for determining the internal consistency of 
the scale (Nunnaly & Bernstein, 2010). Corrected item total correlation was considered > 0.40 or 
above (Costello & Osborne, 2005). Structural equation model (SEM) was performed to evaluate 
relationships between structural paths and factors using AMOS 22. SEM is a confirmatory 
technique in contrast to PCA (Tabachnick, 2007). 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Content Validity 

The responses were analyzed with content validity analysis and results are presented in table - 1 
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Table 1 Content Validity Index of Social Support Scale 


Factors 

Items 

CVR 

Remarks 


12 

0.750 

Retained in final version 


19 

0.500 

Eliminated 


16 

1.000 

Retained in final version 

Emotional 

11 

1.000 

Retained in final version 

Support 

9 

1.000 

Retained in final version 


21 

0.250 

Eliminated 


18 

0.750 

Retained in final version 


4 

1.000 

Retained in final version 


20 

0.500 

Eliminated 


7 

1.000 

Retained in final version 

n= 7, CVI = 6.5/7= 0.928 





6 

0.750 

Retained in final version 


23 

0.250 

Eliminated 

Tangible 

Support 

10 

1.000 

Retained in final version 

13 

1.000 

Retained in final version 

22 

0.500 

Eliminated 


15 

1.000 

Retained in final version 


17 

1.000 

Retained in final version 

n= 5, CVI = 4.75/5= 0.950 





1 

1.000 

Retained in final version 


14 

1.000 

Retained in final version 


2 

0.750 

Retained in final version 


25 

0.500 

Eliminated 

Informational 

3 

1.000 

Retained in final version 

Support 

5 

1.000 

Retained in final version 


8 

0.750 

Retained in final version 


24 

0.250 

Eliminated 

n= 6, CVI = 5.5/6= 0.916 



Inclusion- <0.750 


The scale in the twenty five questions was presented before eight subject experts to assess 
content validity of social support scale. After experts suggestion seven (< 0.750) questions were 
eliminated and eighteen questions (> 0.750) retained in the final version. 


The content validity ratio assessed by Lawshe (1975). CVR = (ne - N/2) / N/2. [N = total 
numbers of subject expert, Ne = total number of subject indicating essential]. Content validity 
index (CVI) = (X CVR) / N. [N = total number of retained items]. 


Table 1 indicates CVI for social support scale value of dimension wise was 0.928 for emotional 
support, 0.950 tangible support and 0.916 for instrumental support were found. 
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Item Analysis 

Item analysis and factor analysis were assessed in help of SPSS 16; and corrected item total 
correlation considered > 0.40 and above. 


Table 2 Corrected item - total correlation of Social Support Scale 


Factors 

Items 

Corrected Item - 
Total Correlation 

Emotional 

Support 

12 

.719 

16 

.614 

11 

.740 

9 

.578 

18 

.669 

4 

.634 

7 

.655 

Tangible 

Support 

6 

.545 

10 

.605 

13 

.719 

15 

.554 

17 

.614 

Informational 

Support 

1 

.545 

14 

.554 

2 

.557 

3 

.442 

5 

.590 

8 

.471 


The corrected item total correlation was found 0.578 - 0.740 for emotional support, 0.545 - 
0.719, for tangible support and 0.442 - 0.590 for infonnational support. 


Reliability - Reliability of overall Social support scale Cronbach’s a Coefficient was found 0.92; 
and its dimension for emotional support (0.87), for tangible support (0.81), and infonnational 
support (0.77) were found. 


Validity - 

Exploratory Factor Analysis 

In the field of social sciences factor loading is considered minimum 0.30 or 0.35 when sample 
size fewer than 100. But above 200 minimum cut - off above 0.40 was considered (Norman & 
Streiner, 1994). Also in the field of social science research Communalities (h ) is generally 
considered between range of 0.40 to 0.70, Costello and Osborne (2005). 
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Table 3 Exploratory Factor Analysis 


Items 


(h J ) 

Emotional 

Support 

Tangible 

Support 

Informational 

Support 

Emotional 

Support 

.684 



.684 

.682 



.556 

.668 



.664 

.640 



.504 

.620 



.651 

.461 



.489 

.422 



.507 

Tangible 

Support 


.743 


.664 


.684 


.596 


.676 


.575 


.656 


.565 


.593 


.599 

Informational 

Support 



.469 

.506 



.401 

.434 



.772 

.673 



.700 

.546 



.601 

.530 



.447 

.476 

Total explain % of 
variance 

21.19% 

20.10% 

14.92% 

56.22% 

Total items = 18 

Factor loading = > .40 

h 2 Inclusion criteria >.4 to <.7 


The help of exploratory factor analysis (EFA) use in this analysis Maximum likelihood method 
were use. Kaiser - Mayer - Olkin (KMO) in eighteen items were found 0.903, Promax rotation 
responses y2 (165) = 151.523, p = .000; more than 1 Eigen value and above 0.40 factor loading 
score was found three factors for perceived social support scale. Emotional support explained 
21.19%, tangible support 20.10% and infonnational support was explained 14.92%; overall scale 
was explained 56.22% of the variance. 


Confirmatory Factor Analysis 

Model fitting - Some research findings are indicated that all the indexes be supposed to above 
0.90 to be a good fit (Tanaka & Huba, 1985; Bentler, 1990; Bentler & Bonnet, 1980; Bollen, 
1989). The inconsistency chi-square is the level of acceptance once > 0.05 (Wheaton et ah, 
1977). RMSEA should be accept in the range of 0.05 to 1.00, in particular, the lower value is 
said to be a good level (Browne & Cudeck, 1993). 
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According to Afthanorhan et al, (2014) the value of average variance extracted (AVE) should be 
greater than 0.50 for convergent validity, and the association between each pair of constructs 
should be less than 0.85 for discriminant validity. 


Table 4 Confirmatory factor analysis (Decision on model goodness of fit) 



CMIN/DF, 

CFI 

GFI 

NFI 

TLI 

RMSEA 

Good fitting 

< 3.00 Good, 

Higher 

Higher 

Higher 

Higher 

Less than 

values 

p- value>.05 

than .95 

than .95 

then .90 

then .90 

.05 

Resulted 

values 

2.37,;?=. 08 

.98 

.96 

.92 

.98 

.043 

Decision 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 


fitting 

fitting 

fitting 

fitting 

fitting 

fitting 


Construct Validity - Standardized estimate (p) of Social support scale was found 0.51 to 0.81 in 
all 18 items; Composite reliability (CR) value was found > 0. 75, average variance extracted 
(AVE) was found > 0.50, maximum shared variance (MSV) was found < 40, and average shared 
squared variance (ASV) was also found < 40 scores for all the factors of social support. Model 
found positive correlation between the three factors i.e. emotional support - informational 
support was 0.34, emotional support - tangible support was 0.36 and tangible support - 
informational support was 0.28 respectively. These scores are suggests satisfactory convergent 
and discriminant validity of scale (Hair, Black, Babin & Anderson, 2010). 



Figure 1 Factorial validity for social support scale 
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Concurrent Validity - Similarly the Hardiness scale and Social support scale applying to the 
same population at the same time and found significant positive correlation between each other, 
it’s an evidence for sufficient validity. 


Table 5 Concurrent Validity with Social Support and Hardiness 


Variables 

Mean 

SD 

Hardiness 

Social Support 

Hardiness 

110.41 

15.922 

1.00 

.66** 

Social Support 

65.70 

10.970 

.66** 

1.00 


Note - p< .01** (2- tailed), N = 200 


Concurrent validity analysis were also apply (Table - 4.6) with help of Hardiness Scale, and 
result found significantly positive correlation (0.66**) between each other. 

Finally the three components explained 21.19%, 20.10%, and 14.92% variance, respectively. 
Overall variance explained by all of these factors was 56.22 %. Item communalities were found 
to be larger than 0.40. CFA of this measure (CMIN/ DF = 2.37, p = .08, CFI = .98, GFI = .96, 
NFI = .92, TLI = .98 and RMSEA = .043) confirmed the dimensionality and is in agreement with 
the observations from the EFA. Internal consistency (Cronbach a coefficient) of overall scale 
was found 0.92; and its dimension for emotional support (0.87), for tangible support (0.81), and 
infonnational support (0.77). Thus, the scale is fairly reliable and valid. 
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ABSTRACT 


Education is one of the major instruments of social change and it is the force, which brings 
changes in the traditional outlook of the people, and it develops insight forjudging things in their 
context. It is assume that more the percentage of educated people more will be the rate of 
development. As all we say that Education of a girl is like educating a family while educating a 
boy is merely educating a person. The importance of female education in a society and its 
spreading to all section of the life is well appreciated and documented to solve existing and 
emerging problems of the society. There is ample evidence that children from better educated 
parents more often go to school and tend to drop out less (UNESCO, 2010). Parents who have 
reached a certain educational level might want their children to achieve at least that level (Breen 
& Goldthorpe, 1997). For educational enrolment of girls, education of the mother might be 
especially important (Emerson & Portela Souza, 2007; Shu, 2004; Kambhampati & Pal, 2001; 
Fuller, Singer and Keiley, 1995). Mothers who have succeeded in completing a certain level of 
education have experienced its value and know that it is within the reach of girls to complete that 
level. 

The present research was aimed at assessing attitude of parents toward education among Muslim. 
Sample consists of 100; in which 50 male respondents and 50 female respondents were 
participated in the present research. Parents’ attitude was measured through Questionnaire 
consisting 23 items which is developed by Patnaik & Samal (2012). The respondents were 
required to indicate their agreement or disagreement with each of the statements about children’s 
education in a four-point Likert type scale, where 1 denotes strong disagreement and 4 denotes 
strong agreement. Mean scores were calculated separately for male and female respondents and 
high socio economic status and low socio economic status samples. The t test was used to 
examine the significance of difference between male and female respondents as well as high 
socio economic status and low socio economic status with regard to their attitude towards 
children’s education. The findings showed that the overall attitude of the respondents was 
moderately favourable and positive towards education of their children. This result was 
discussed in the light of existing findings and with other demographic variable i.e. education of 
the parents, income of the parents and number of children. 
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Parents Attitude toward Education among Muslim 


There is a strong demand and genuine desire of an educational program that all the study should 
make adjustment to modem concept and application to common need of life. Progress in any 
field requires a clear understanding of its elementary concept. India is a developing country and 
is facing many problems in education system including of higher rate of illiteracy of its 
population especially the female population. This problem is rooting various other problems also. 
During the time of Independence, India’s education system was characterized by regional, 
gender, caste and structural imbalances. Only 14 percent of the population was literate and only 
one out of three children were enrolled in primary schools (Government of India, Ministry of I & 
B, (1996), India 1995, P.79). 

Education is one of the major instruments of social change and it is the force, which brings 
changes in the traditional outlook of the people, and it develops insight forjudging things in their 
context. It is assume that more the percentage of educated people more will be the rate of 
development. As all we say that Education of a girl is like educating a family while educating a 
boy is merely educating a person. The importance of female education in a society and its 
spreading to all section of the life is well appreciated and documented to solve existing and 
emerging problems of the society. There is ample evidence that children from better educated 
parents more often go to school and tend to drop out less (UNESCO, 2010). Parents who have 
reached a certain educational level might want their children to achieve at least that level (Breen 
& Goldthorpe, 1997). For educational enrolment of girls, education of the mother might be 
especially important (Emerson & Portela Souza, 2007; Shu, 2004; Kambhampati & Pal, 2001; 
Fuller, Singer and Keiley, 1995). Mothers who have succeeded in completing a certain level of 
education have experienced its value and know that it is within the reach of girls to complete that 
level. 

Education as a means of advancement of capacity well-being and opportunity is uncontested, and 
more so among communities on the periphery. Marked improvements in access and to some 
extent in quality of primary education in tribal areas have occurred, and stem from government 
and non- government initiatives. However, the number of out-of-school children continues to be 
several millions, mainly due to a lack of interest and parental motivation, inability to understand 
the medium of instruction (i.e. state language), teacher absenteeism and attitude, opportunity cost 
of time spent in school (particularly for girls), large seasonal migration etc. Low literacy rates in 
tribal communities continue to indicate a need for overarching support that tackles issues from 
health. 

Sen (1992) in his study found that the cultural factors may play an intermediate role. They 
influence the choices made by individuals, through their own attitudes, and those of the people in 
their close environment. With respect to culture, India is part of what Caldwell (1982) has called 
the belt of classical patriarchy that stretches from North Africa to China and includes both 
Muslim, Hindu and Confucian cultures. His result indicated that the cultural factors show that 
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belonging to a disadvantaged caste or tribe is negatively associated with schooling. Girls 
belonging to a scheduled caste are less in school in rural areas and girls belonging to a scheduled 
tribe are less in school in urban areas. The odds of being in school are also significantly reduced 
for children whose mothers had their first child at a young age and for children whose mothers 
have a preference for boys over girls. The percentage of women compared to men in the age 
group 20-59 is positively related to the odds of being in school in rural areas, thus his result 16 
indicated that in districts with less “missing women” the chances of children being in school are 
higher. 

Huisman, Rani, and Smits, (2009) studied the role of socio-economic and cultural factors, and of 
characteristics of the educational infrastructure on primary school enrolment, The sample 
constituted 70,000 children living in 439 districts of 26 states of India. The results indicated that 
most of the variation in educational enrolment (around 70%) is explained by factors at the 
household level, of which socio-economic factors are most important. And the result also 
indicated that, in the cities schooling decisions are hardly influenced by supply-side factors. In 
rural areas, however, these factors do play an important role. If there are fewer schools or 
teachers, or if the local culture is more patriarchal, rural children (in particular girls) participate 
substantially less. The major finding of this respect was that in rural areas inequalities between 
socio-economic status groups are lower if more schools and teachers are available. It has been 
found that three major determinants of educational enrolment: socio-economic status, 
educational infrastructure, and culture have an impact on primary school participation in India 
(Evangelista de Carvalho Filho, (2008); Mingat, (2007); Shavit and Blossfeld, (1993); Jencks, 
(1972); Coleman, James, Campbell, Hobson, McPartland, Mood, Weinfeld, and York (1966). 
Socio-economic indices like the characteristics of households, parental income, wealth, 
education and occupation, have long been known to be major detenninants of educational 
enrolment and achievement in both developing and developed countries. 

TNS Social research (September 2003-June 2004) stated that parents’ attitudes towards 
education were generally very positive. The majority (97%) agreed that a good education would 
help their child to get ahead in life. While 93% thought the qualifications were important to their 
child’s future, 90% also agreed that children learn important life skills at school. Three quarters 
of parents (76%) agreed that their child’s school is good at communicating with them and the 
majority (86%) agreed that their child’s teachers do a great job. Just over a fifth (22%) felt that 
their child’s school tended to be too interested in bright children at the expense of the others, 
although only 7% thought that the school takes too much interest in their child’s home life. Just 
under a fifth of parents/career (18%) thought that most of the things their child leams at school 
are not relevant to real life. A small proportion (14%) of parents saw it as acceptable that if their 
child did not want to study now, s/he could study when s/he was older. Their study was based on 
to identify whether there were any differences in parents’ attitudes towards attendance between 
the general population and a group of parents whose children were currently not attending 
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school. This research has not identified any differences in the attitudes of parents in the general 
population. 

An attitude is "a relatively enduring organization of beliefs, feelings, and behavioral tendencies 
towards socially significant objects, groups, events or symbols" (Hogg & Vaughan 2005, p. 150). 
Attitude is the feeling or mental disposition of an individual which influences the human 
behavior. Attitude is a vital ingredient for the success or failure of children in their optimum 
development. Attitudes structure can be described in terms of three components. 

> Affective component: this involves a person’s feelings / emotions about the attitude object. 
For example: “I am scared of spiders”. 

> Behavioral (or conative) component: the way the attitude we have influences how we act or 
behave. For example: “I will avoid spiders and scream if I see one”. 

> Cognitive component: this involves a person’s belief / knowledge about an attitude object. 
For example: “I believe spiders are dangerous”. 

This model is known as the ABC model of attitudes. The three components are usually linked. 
However, there is evidence that the cognitive and affective components of behavior do not 
always match with behavior. This is shown in a study by LaPiere (1934). The attitude of parents 
can have a profound effect on the social and educational integration of children. It makes a great 
difference to these children whether the attitude and actions of parents reflect considerations for 
their real needs or are merely prompted by pity or monetary limitations. It is a determinant of 
behavior. Our behavior depends upon our attitude, which is holding positive and negative belief 
regarding any concept. Behavior is formed by attitude. All these three components are affects the 
parental attitude towards their children’s education. If all the three components are positive then 
the individual’s action, belief and feeling towards education should be positive. The belief 
component of attitude affects the action component. If a person perceives something favorable 
then his/her action must be favorable. In this situation if the parent’s belief towards education is 
favorable then it affects their action component, and it must be positive and favorable. Attitudes 
can serve functions for the individual. Katz (1960) outlines the functional areas: 

• Knowledge- Attitudes provide meaning (knowledge) for life. The knowledge function refers to 
our need for a world which is consistent and relatively stable. This allows us to predict what is 
likely to happen, and so gives us a sense of control. Attitudes can help us organize and structure 
our experience. Knowing a person’s attitude helps us predict their behavior. 

• Adaptive- If a person holds and/or expresses socially acceptable attitudes, other people will 
reward them with approval and social acceptance. Attitudes then, are to do with being a part of a 
social group and the adaptive functions helps us fit in with a social group. People seek out others 
who share their attitudes, and develop similar attitudes to those they like. 
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• The ego-defensive function- refers to holding attitudes that protect our self-esteem or that 

justify actions that make us feel guilty. Positive attitudes towards ourselves, for example, have a 

protective function (i.e. an ego-defensive role) in helping us reserve our self-image. 

Research Objectives 

Following are the main research objective of the present research: 

1 . To examine the attitudes of parents towards education of their children. 

2. To examine the difference between the attitude of father and mother toward education of 
their children. 

3. To examine the difference between the attitudes of parents having high socio economic 
status and having low socio economic status. 

4. To examine the difference between highly educated attitude of the parents and low educated 
attitude of parents. 


METHODOLOGY 


Design of the Study 

A multiple randomized group design was used in the present research. The sample of the study 
was divided into four groups namely father having high socio economic status (N=25), mother 
having high socio economic status (N=25), and father having low socio economic status (N=25), 
mother having low socio economic status (N=25). 

Sample 

Socio-Economic Status Scale was administered on 180 subjects belong to Muslim family of 
Aligarh (U.P) India. On the basis of their score on SESS 100 parents were selected; in which 50 
male respondents (father) and 50 female respondents (mother). More specifically 25 male 
respondent having high socio economic status and 25 male respondent having low socio 
economic status and 25 female respondent having high socio economic status and 25 female 
having low socio economic status were participated in the present research. Those respondents 
who obtained 6 1 and above score were consider as high-economic status and those who obtained 
31 to 60 score were consider as low socio-economic status. Further the parents categorized as 
highly educated parents (Graduate and above) and low educated parents (intennediate and 
below). 

Instruments 

Socio-Economic Status Scale (SESS) 

Socio-Economic Status Scale (SESS) developed by Aggarwal, Bhasin, Sharma, Chhabra, 
Aggarwal, and Rajoura (2005) was employed to detennine the Socio-Economic Status of the 
subjects. The scale consisted of 22 items. Suitable weight age was given to each item and scoring 
for each item was based on a scale ranging from 3 to 9. Question 18 i.e. regarding the presence of 
non milch cattle or pets in the family was scaled on a 3 point scale and question 12 regarding 
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living in the type of a house was scaled on a 9 point scale. The maximum aggregate score was 
100. Based on the final score, the socio-economic states of the family is divided into six socio- 
economic categories, namely Upper high (combined score of more than 76), High (61-75), Upper 
Middle (46-60), Lower Middle (31-45), Poor (16-30) and Very Poor (combined score less than 
15). The study was carried out in five different strata namely the urban, rural, resettlement 
colony, slum/ jhuggis and amongst those who were mobile and had no fixed living respectively. 
Data was collected by second semester undergraduate medical students. The reliability and 
validity of this scale was found to be 0.77 and 0.533 respectively. 

Attitude toward Education Scale 

Attitude toward Education Questionnaire consisted 23 items which was developed by Patnaik & 
Samal (2012). The respondents were required to indicate their agreement or disagreement with 
each of the statements about children’s education in a four-point Likert type scale, where 1 
denotes strong disagreement and 4 denotes strong agreement. These 23 statements in the 
questionnaire were finalized after a thorough review of literature and all the statements reflected 
the value of schooling and education for a child’s future. Equal numbers of positive and negative 
statements were included in the questionnaire. A pilot survey of questionnaire was conducted. At 
the initial stage of field work each houses were numbered and rapport was established with the 
respondents for generating honest responses. Household schedule infonnation and biographical 
data was collected prior to the collection of data. Respondents were included from each of the 
household. Assessment was done individually in odia language. After the respondents completed 
the rating of statements, data was also collected about the future plans for their child education 
and other miscellaneous matters through open ended questions. After data collection, the ratings 
of respondents were scored keeping in mind the negative and positive statements in the 
questionnaire (Reverse scoring was done for negative statements). Cronbach's Alpha was found 
to be 0.718. 

Procedure 

First of all rapport with the subject was made, and then Attitude scale (2012) and Socio- 
Economic Status Scale (2005) were used to assess the attitude and socio economic status of 
parents. These Scales were administered either individually or in a small group of subjects. 

Data Analysis 

The data were analyzed by t-test in which I compared father and mother attitude toward 
education of their children on overall score and attitudes of parents having high socio economic 
status and having low socio economic status. Further I compare highly educated attitude of the 
parents and low educated attitude of parents. 
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RESULT AND DISCUSSION 


Table I: Showing mean score of two groups, SD and t-value. 


Groups 

Mean 

SD 

t-value 

Father 

59.18 

3.52 

.807 

Mother 

60.18 

8.01 



Table II: Showing mean score of two groups, SD and t-value. 


Groups 

Mean 

SD 

t-value 

High SES Respondent 

62.10 

2.29.19 

4.23* 

Low SES Respondent 

57.26 

7.74 



Table III: Showing mean score of two groups, SD and t-value. 


Groups 

N 

Mean 

SD 

t-value 

Highly Educated Parents 

18 

50.33 

8.83 

10.03** 

Low Educated Parents 

82 

61.73 

2.58 



Results of the present research indicated that the mean score of the total sample was 59.68 which 
is not quite high. When I see the maximum score for the scale is 92 and minimum is 23. The 
mean score indicated that attitude of the respondents was moderately favourable and positive 
towards education of their children. Results supported the earlier studies (Evangelista de 
Carvalho Filho, 2008; Mingat, 2007; Shavit & Blossfeld, 1993; Jencks, 1972; Coleman, James, 
Campbell, Hobson, McPartland, Mood, Weinfeld, and York (1966) that low socio-economic 
status can adversely affect the attitude towards schooling and education. However, the 
moderately favourable and not-so-unfavourable attitude found in the study throws light on the 
fact that growing awareness regarding literacy and education around the country has significantly 
affected all sections of the society including the tribal population. The value attached to 
schooling and education of children has substantially improved than earlier times when lack of 
literacy and education was the norm and sending children to school in a tribal community was an 
exception. Engagement of children in traditional occupation was considered to be more lucrative 
by the parents as it contributed to the family income; whereas education was considered as 
wastage of time and money since its outcome was uncertain and unimportant. 

As shown in Table I the mean score of father is 59.18 and the mean score of mother is 60.18. 
The t-value is 0.807 which is insignificant at 0.05 level, indicating that father and mother did not 
differ in attitude toward education of their children. It means that they have the almost same 
attitude toward education of their children. Our finding also supported by Patnaik & Samal 
(2012) found that the attitude of the male and female respondents regarding schooling and 
education of their children did not differ significantly. 
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As shown in Table II the mean score of parents having high socio economic status is 62.10 and 
the mean score of parents having low socio economic status is 57.26. The t-value is 4.23 which is 
significant at 0.05 level, indicating that high socio economic status and low socio economic 
status respondent differ in attitude toward education of their children. It means that parents 
having high socio economic status have more positive attitude toward education of their children 
as compared to parents having low socio economic status. 

Both in developed and developing countries, children from families with more socio-economic 
resources are more often enrolled in school. For wealthier families, the direct costs associated 
with education, such as fees, books and uniforms are less likely to be an obstacle. Opportunity 
costs of children not being able to help at home, at the family fann or by earning additional 
income through child labour, are also less important to them (Evangelista de Carvalho Filho, 
2008; Basu, 1999). 

As shown in Table III the mean score of highly educated parents is 61.73 and the mean score of 
low educated parents is 50.33. The t-value is 10.03 which is significant at 0.05 level, showing 
that highly educated parents and low educated parents differ in attitude toward education of their 
children. It means that educated parents want more to educate their children as comparison to 
low educated parents because they understand the value of education. Our finding is consonant 
with the finding obtained by so many researchers. There is ample evidence that children from 
better educated parents more often go to school and tend to drop out less (UNESCO, 2010). 
Parents who have reached a certain educational level might want their children to achieve at least 
that level (Breen & Goldthorpe, 1997). For educational enrolment of girls, education of the 
mother might be especially important (Emerson & Portela Souza, 2007; Shu, 2004; 
Kambhampati & Pal, 2001; Fuller, Singer and Keiley, 1995). Mothers who have succeeded in 
completing a certain level of education have experienced its value and know that it is within the 
reach of girls to complete that level. Therefore, we expect them to use the power and insights 
derived from their higher education to make sure that their daughters are educated too (Smits & 
Gunduz-Hogor, 2006). 

Family involvement is the strongest predictor of child educational outcomes. This dimension 
associated significantly with children's motivation to learn, attention, task persistence, receptive 
vocabulary skills, and low conduct problems. Family involvement in education has been 
identified as a beneficial factor in young children’s learning (National Research Council [NRC], 
2001; U.S. Department of Education, 2000). It is, therefore, a key component of national 
educational policies and early childhood programs. Much of the research on parent involvement, 
as it relates to children's outcomes, has emphasized the relationship between specific parent 
involvement behaviors and children’s achievement. Parental involvement at school (e.g., with 
school activities, direct communication with teachers and administrators) is associated with 
greater achievement in mathematics and reading (Griffith, 1996; Reynolds, 1992; Sui-Chu & 
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Willms, 1996). Higher levels of parent involvement in their children’s educational experiences at 
home (e.g., supervision and monitoring, daily conversations about school) have been associated 
with children’s higher achievement scores in reading and writing, as well as higher report card 
grades (Epstein, 1991; Griffith, 1996; Sui-Chu & Willms, 1996; Keith, Keith, Quirk, Sperduto, 
Santillo, & Killings, 1998). Other research has shown that parental beliefs and expectations 
about their children’s learning are strongly related to children's beliefs about their own 
competencies, as well as their achievement (Galper, Wigfield, & Seefeldt, 1997). Parents who 
evidenced high levels of school contact (volunteering in the classroom, participating in 
educational workshops, attending Policy Council meetings) had children who demonstrated 
greater social competency than children of parents with lower levels of school contact (Parker, 
Piotrkowski, Kessler-Sklar, Baker, Peay, & Clark, 1997). 
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